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Tue Democratic Party, in its recent 
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al ( t Lhe election ato 
ed insolence of t mph io 

ed aiter it Bat it 

sto another point of this general con- 
trast, that Our pres¢ ttention 1s dl- 
recut We al le to the unfair man- 
ner in which, after lhe ele i, they 
then ft ed round and claimed the 
re is stinct and decisive popu- 
‘ . 

ve “ft pon great que stions ol 

} ) pt Vv in re ird to which, before 
ine elect , they had either sheltered 
themselves b [ if I penetrable re- 


serve of non-committalism, or in differ- 
ent sections of the Union had main- 
different grounds 


How true is this 


ird to that which was the main 


remark in re- 


pivot question of the whole division of 


for the last fifteen years, the 





mal Bank question, it would be 


| 
supe rfluous to undertake to prove We 
all remember it well. ‘The allusion to 
the | t speaks sufficiently for itself, 
The Democratic party will now set 


them such an eXainple as W ll best 


serve, at once to awaken perhaps a 
blush for th own former conduct tn 
pa lel « stances and to give tne 
country anot instance to prove which 


of the two is the true party of upright- 


to its own 
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ces to be 
s to the 
led as de- 

hay s be 
stlons may 


*h > Ner- 
we per 


card to which we might have preferred 


that a more strongly drawn 


been made and decided. 


It is not always an easy thing to de- 


fine exactly what has and w 
been decided by our Presi 
tions. ‘The Union has now 


large in terri 


ory and popul: 


hat ! as not 


lential eleec- 


pecome so 


tlon—the 


public affairs so complicated—the pend- 


ing questions so many, and 
} } 


subject to such modifications 


ferent sections of the Uni« 
little becomes any one to 
} 


imperatively on this subject. 


one broad, paramount issue, 


drawn and universa 


the country. and verv apt 


i 


ly made 


inevitably 
in the dif- 
n—that it 
dogmatize 
There is 
strongly 
pall over 


to swamp 


many of the partial questions which the 


discussions of the general ec 


may introduce with more or 


into the canvass. It is s 
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in its general direction, the more honest 
and reliable in itsmen? This is after all 
the main question ; and many a vote— 


perhaps a majority of votes—is given, 
one way and the other, by those who, 
on the whole, in view of all the consi- 


derations involved, prefer the ascend- 


ency of their party, even though there 


may be one or more points, In its pre- 
sent pol Cy, which they do not approve, 


and do not mean to be understood as 


approving. ‘This is the General Issue 
—an issue by no means involving all 
and every of the particular issues 


which may simultane ously bem ide up, 
with more or less distinctness and more 


or less ¢ mph isis in the seve ral sections 
of the Union, between the two parties. 


This is atruth rather apt to be lost 


sight of by the special advocates of 


some or other of these particular is- 
sues ; from whom the cry is immediately 


after heard, the first shout of the general 


triumph, that this or that point has been 

now | 
1 r . '. Pes i *¢ 

bunal of the popular will ; and that the 

first duty of the party now elect d into 


} 
yassed upon, by the ultimate tri- 


power must needs be to carry that ver- 


dict, in its strongest form of statement, 





into effect. This is an error by 
committed in honest self-delusion—by 
others in full consciousness of fraudu- 
lent act and fraudulent inten 


» election of 1840, for instance, 


t 
\ 


was specially decided by the peo 


beyond the gene ral fact, that the 





change,” ing 
tired of the same s of names and 


face 35 ill the place S Ol | wer tor 


years in succession! And yet 1 pon 
how many special issues | we not s¢ 
the authority of that ve: t immediate- 


ly invoked, to soothe the scruples of 


friends, and overpower the remon- 
strances of opponents! It was discoy- 
ered to have been decided, that the In 
dependent Treasury should be destroy- 
ed, and that a National Bank should be 
created—that the proce ds of the sales 
of the public lands should be distributed, 
and that a sweeping barkrupt bill should 
be passed—that a high protective ta 





should be revived, and that Mr. C 
should be invested with a general legis- 


lative dictatorship, preparatory to his 


recognized right of succession to the 


i 


Presidency at the next election, And 


by “log-rolling” all these things into 
a certain unity as a “system of mea- 
sures,” interlacing them all together 
into a network of mutual support, each 


rt 


rth and 
partly on that borrowed from all the 


resting partly on its own stren 








others—they succeeded in forcing 
them through th pro s] tion: 
the country be lng save d from the Ir ae 
fliction only by the interposition of cir- 
cumstances accidental, and pure ly per- 
sonal in their nature It is now for us 
to be careful not to expose o Fives to 
a similar imputation, from tho } 
whose conduct we protested against jt 
as so disgraceful a violation of political 
faith and even pe mal honor If. be. 
fore descending to } tic rs, We are 
thus earnest in ¢ Zing ti ene. 
’ 
ral principle whi ! regulate our 
conduct after t fth of March ne Xt, as 


the party of adn tration, it is only 


because from som irters there have 
} } 
peen too many indications that it is not 
wholl f sary 

A tf d frank review of the late 

canvass { nai t | ‘ r hal 
5 cl over! i¢ whole 
surface of the | if ld. “ ild id 
we feel well oe ' 
| wel iss d O th 
i \ r cor } sions, 

l In reg i1toa Nation R k. the 
dex on of the pi 7 ‘ « ery ¢ 
phatic against the creation of such an 
institution Chis point t last set- 
tled. Not only is Bank 1, but 
ts chost is now at ex id 
depos ted. d epel ; 7 P t 
sounded, at the bottom of the Red Sea 
no more to re-visit the pale 1 s of 
the moon. Wi f rive t S { n 
not alor from the ut ereal ni. 
Versaliy r ( i . 


s 11ns { ire i ) 
? 
incid e ol y pre of : 
Whig publi wat 3 
prove ry f I j i SO 
many of the i eX of 
: 
oul ive 2 } \ ( po 


reserved enough to afford f for 
the claim of po ilar d ‘ 3 
favor, as tified with th me 
of Mr. Clay, and as a any 
of his trie as WW h t WwW 1 

planted upon it if they had been suc- 
cessful : yet, St , they cannot and do 
not themselves deny that there was 
at least a very con lerable propo tion 
of their own numbers who were un- 
friendly to the idea of a Bank, though 
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voting for Mr. Clay on other grounds, 
and in their reliance on the probability 
that, ifelected, hisadministration would 
not be able to carry a Bank through 


dl 


Congress, In the first place—or through 


the ordeal of the subscription to its 


stock, in the second. The addition of 


this class of persons to the entire mass 


of the Democracy, constitutes an over- 


whelming popular majority, never like- 
ly to be shaken by any future appeal on 
this point; even if any party is likely 
to be found infatuate enough to make 
it. 

9. The same course of remark is 


equally appli hle to the project of 


Distrib tion. The de ‘laration of the 
Democracy was everywhere uncom- 
promisingly against it, while it was but 
feebly and faintly urged by the Whigs. 
That also is d 
resuscitation by any ‘*HHumane Society” 


ever likely to be formed on this side of 


the Atlantic, however popular the 


scheme may be on the Exchanges of 
London, Paris, and Amsterdain. 

3. In regard to the abolition of the 
Presidential Veto—nothing further need 
be sa than that a decent courtesy to 
the feelings of our opponents places a 


“veto” upon even an allusion now to 


: 
that point. As an issue—as a practi- 

' + ¥ “or t 
cal project, proposed and opposed—it 


ean scarcely be said to have been more 








( epitaphs have : writ. 
tf I human in 3 proved 
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to | S on to th rods 
by tl of the dy 
vi \' le ivé 10 
S tween them J 
' = 
v own upiet 
“The cup of life just to its lips it pressed, 
Found the taste bitter, and declined 


The other recommends itself by a 
still more pathetic and tender beauty, so 
as decidedly to secure the preference 


of our recommendation for the occa- 


«Since I was so early done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for !” 


4. In regard to the Independent 
Treasury policy, there is a most une- 
quivocal decision in favor of its sub- 


stantial restoration. ‘This is implied in 


ead beyond the power of 


the conclusive popular veto upon a 
National Bank, in connection with the 
fact that the other of the three possible 
alternatives (namely, another *“ pet 
bank” system), has absolutely no ad- 
vocates left. Itis needless to refer to 
the positive manner in which it was 
avowed and advocated by the Demo- 
cratic party throughout the canvass, as 
far as the opportunity was afforded us 
by any Whig attempts to combat it, 
which were neither very frequent nor 
very urgent. A virtual ‘ Independence 
of the Treasury” has subsisted through- 
out the present administration, under 
the original act of 1789, organizing 
the Treasury Department, and the re- 
solution of 1816, partially defining the 
funds to be receivable in payment of 
publie dues ; to which have since been 


added those penal clauses of the Sub- 


l'reasury Bill which were left standing 
amid the general havoe, when the 


Whigs rushed in, in 1840, 


. } ' 4 
general sack of all they fou 


| made a 
Loose 





and irresponsible as this “ systen 
been, and dependent mainly on the un- 
regulated discretion vigilance of 
the individuals at the head of the Trea- 


sury department, it has been so far re- 





eognized by the public aeceptation, and 


so little assailed, even by that fierce par- 


ty criticism which could find so little to 


be satisfied with in or under the present 
1dministration,that it is undeniable that 


the publie untry h 18 fully 


and finally adopted the policy of the 


Indep ndence of the ‘Treas ry ; and 
that it is now ripe, which was not quite 
the ec } 1 Mr. Van Buren’s day, for 
being now, once for all, translated into 
legislative enactment, as the settled and 


cha enged poicy ¢ f the country.—The 
res us, however, somewhat 


We cannot say 


truth req 
to qualify this point. 
that this decision has gone very dis- 
tinctively or specially to the point of 
the Spee é Policy of the Independent 
Treasury law. We wish that we could 
claim that it had. But that is a ques- 
tion which has been of late little ad- 
verted to, the public mind being sick of 
currency discussion, and absorbed with 
other topics of more exciting present 
interest. The general presumption 
tends in favor of the Specie Policy, but 
it is a matter which—we must fain 
concede—lies fairly open to argument, 
if anybody shall feel any particular in- 
terest to oppose that feature of the 
measure in question, 
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5. In 
that the people have prot 
peo} } 


greneral terms we may say 


ounced strong- 


ly for economy in the public exper 


ture—for strictness of constitutional 
construction, in all cases that m 

arise—and against the Cl r of 
public debt. ‘These professions, though 
generally common to all parties, hay 

been so strut rly put forward b the 
Democratic party. in contrast with the 
general spirit of Whig theory and 
W hig practice, whenever they can get 
a chance at the direct of p : 
expenditure, that we are in a pé iar 
degree committed to these promises, 


and must see well to it that we p1 


no worse than our 


6: ite Tariff and Annexation 
questions alone remain to be spe ially 
noticed In regard to the former, we 


are sorry tobe compelled 
election has leftit a pretty widely open 
question. This 


that the present Pariff shall bey 


that it shall be based on the revenue 
principle, as its real, bona fir nd | 
mary ovo i that s 

tect r ope mn j I I \ 
alist tea ove ( - 
tional n S f { o 
ordinately | 2 ae ( to th 
severe 0; eSs10 ong of the 
rest But it cannot | witht 1 
—Wwo 1 that I tne 
cision has gone to 1 rincipl of 
Protection, and has pronounced in fa- 
vor of that F: » of |] e wW n 
has always beer lvocated this Ie 
view. The epeal of the e 

and inequalities of the pre I 
with a liberal measure of incidental 
discriminating protection, in distribut- 
ing the duties of an honest revenue 


Tariff—this is the extent 
we can claim the bene 
The ot indeed 
placed on as strong ground,—or nearly 
as strong.—as it was in Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s Indiana Letter, severely as that 
was attacked by a portion of the F 
Trade opinion of the country. Mr. 
Van Buren took ground 
for a return to the 
with no discriminations 

such as might range maximum 
of 20 per cent., or, for the present, 
in the reduced 
the per 
such was made up at 

North, especially in the great States 


of Pennsylvania and 


towhich alone 
t of this decision. 
been 


question has ne 


specifically 
Compromise Act, 
other than 


below a 


actual 
Treasury, 25 cent But no 


issue the 


The General Issue and the 


condition of 
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is before said. the question now lies 
widely open, to be settled the votes 
“an ’ . 
ot the ie slative Rey é of 
+} I) on” j Me 
ne reo} e, each Vo ( r to 
his understat of ie 
up int i rict I Lu ( ion 
of the 1 ( i \ of his 
vf 
own s ncy And A Polk will 
hav OY a hone! dischar ed 
his duty in tl matte he has 
5 oned } it it 1 ‘ , | : 
hich s! ex l r 
r ; 
e of f mm 
6. In 1 1 to t \ exation of 
rs xa the people ire 1 gen ral 
} ’ 
sense, ce i ed i favor of tha policy ; 
ti r| is W must (y » truth con- 
fess, i general é ly The 
wi ole ( ound 18 ieit o I of the 
' ; 
modea | ns of the * immediate 
innexXatio lhe evide s of the pub- 
] } t ] } | 
l sentim ive ce hiv veen ad- 
! ‘ ‘ TT olax! 
verse SLTONGIY adcve to Mr I'y ers 
ie ty i | Senators who ve ed 
t it ha been f y { ] l 
« fi / ' t ict | r t y 
orit of Ni hern pre é 
| d 0 f S : 
‘ ‘4 t i t 
( t 
é I t \ y 
7 1 
Vil Wi 
t eX ( t N 
‘ + 8 
Cra S ‘ t bh 
\\ vas 
ve ( y ID t , 
t 3 ‘ i \ yw Y« } of 
) A 
t '¢ rng 
| l Hi or cor- 
ré i r to votes Senat 
namely, of favor tothe A 1 ¢ 


itcan be € consis 
tent with tne honor pe ‘ nd scer 
ta ned | ) S¢ ent ¢ e country. 
This is the immediate annexation” 


+h the popular decision may be 
to have been expressed Such is 
that which the North has understood as 
intended in Mr. Polk’s use of the ex- 
pression, in his letter written before 
the promulgation of the Treaty and the 
Treaty Negotiation. At best, the 
Northern Democracy have shown that 
they care but little for it. ‘They have 


tolerated, rather than earnestly desired 
} 


it ; and while with others the end is the 
primary object, and the means and 
manner but secondary, with tl Demo- 
cracy of the North the reve of this 
is the case. They will be found to act 
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very independently on the question. 


Each representative will feel himself 


entirely free to consult his own con- 


vent, and his opinion of 


science, judgmen 
the will of his lo ral constitue ney; and 
he will be found to stand pretty sternly 
to his conditions of Annexation. The 
more urgent friends of the measure will 
therefore have to shape it with some 
care, to carry the Northern vote. We 
give them this notice, having ourselves, 
as several former articles in this Re- 
view have proved, a very decided place 
in that class. We are clear inthe view 
that Mexico has no right over ‘Texas, 


and that her consent is no more neces- 


} 


sary to aflurd us a moral and legal jus- 
tification of the measure than that of 
Texas would be in regard to Mexico. 


- 


But this is yet by no means understood 
and felt by the people at large; still 
less has it been so expressed by the 
late election, so far as regards the 
North ; nor are the people by any means 
prepared to accompany Mr. ‘I'yler into 
any such violent or hasty mmeasures to 
effect the Annexation, as he has given 
Various indications of his own readiness 
to rushinto. The whole question must 
go over to the administration of Mr. 
Polk, in whose large and wise discre- 
tion, animated by a strong desire to 
effect the object, while tempered by a 
sensitive regard to the honor of the 
country, and a just deference to the 
public sentiment of all the sections of 
the Union, the people are well content 


to leave it. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


BY W. 


A LAT nu r of the Quarterly Re- 
view contained a very sensible article 
upon this most i int class of works, 
which | s t exciting cause 
ti i | m nit, ¢ th | 

ticle IF 1] sj medi 
ta t lections, in the same 
y on t s ne, In many 
of ve | t 1 unfortunately 
nticipated by the English eritie. Yet 
as wed ymewh from him, in his 

| 1 of ks, it ( oto 1 - 
pies to in courses of re inv, no less 
for ¢ lren than for students and fair 
scholars nd as we think that the pa- 


per, excellent in itself, may still be 
re-written in a more abridged and suc- 
iding strictures of our 
own that did not happen to occur to the 


} 


Quarterly reviewer, we have attempted 


It is always mortifying to find a 
subject taken out of one’s hands by a 
contemporary writer; and all the more 
so, if he be in the first rank, and if his 
humble, unconscious rival has set his 
heart upon success, in the same line or 
upon the same subject. Even authors 
of acknowledged genius, like Irving 
and Hawthorne, have confessed that 
Mr. Dickens has employed conceptions 
and drawn out pictures that occurred 
to both of them, long before the work 
peared in which they formed its 
) But we have 
a stronger reason still for writing upon 
this topic ; heartily, most affectionately 


: Sia 
do we love children, the human crea- 


st striking episodes. 


JONES. 


tures, of all others, the nearest to the 
angels. 
: 


With no children of our own, save 


n 
I ful and che- 


those of the brain (a fruit 
rished progeny, our best thoughts and 


‘ 


purest fancies), we feel towards all 
sweet, good children, as if they were 
muurown. We frankly confess we have 


no love for most infants; we entertain 


small regard, nay, we utterly dislike, 





spoiled brats, pert youngsters, ill-man- 
nered boys, hoydenish rirls, blunt little 
wretches, sauey minxes; but even the 
plainest child, ifamiable and intelligent, 





takes our heart at once; though to 


complete the attraction, we require 
beauty superadded to grace and intelli- 


nee, and taking the affections captive 
through the force of goodness and pu- 
rity Armed with these celestial wea- 
pons, the child is more than a match 
for the strong-minded man, of iron will 
yet of bad heart and impure imagina- 
tion. 

What is more loveable than a darling 
little girl; with her mind, fresh and 
open to all impulses of soul and sense ; 
and her heart confiding and warm with 
the holiest feelings? In such hearts 
reside mild religion and heavenly love. 
Though they cannot define faith, they 
can feel it—the better thing of the two, 
according to one of the most sainted of 
men, Thomas & Kempis. The only 
pure love, too, is theirs; a mixture of 
gratitude, confiding assurance, and the 
vearnings of nature after something to 


cling to and unite with. ‘The most 
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ethereal and Platonic love of the sexes 
contains something of a sensual charac- 
ter in the very best. Man and woman 
love each other as such: there is a sex 
in their feelings and impulses. But 
innocent children know no such dis- 
tinction. They love your heart, and 
they love with their hearts ; and chiefly 
for the sake of the sentimental enjoy- 
ment. They may say (or it y be 
said), that they love those who give 
them toys, or amuse them in any way; 
but it must be a mercenary spirit that 

those They 
love their benefactors ; taking the gift 
the feeling it 


its 


ma 


loves only for reasons. 
merely as a symbol of t 
represents, and not for essential 
value. 

For my own part, I cannot conceive 
in heaven its¢ 


very atmosphe r 


fa species of love (the 


that reo , more 


lon 





delightful and pleasing to the Almighty 
than that of a delicate, charming young 
girl, full of sensibility and intelligence, 
for her father. A purer feeling cannot 
exist: not even the stoic fortitude of 
the Christian martyr, nor the undaunt- 
ed heroism of the stern patrio | 
would write, then, these pages, if only 
for the eyes of one lear « d-angel ; to 
draw in whose min] a lively ] e of 
the true ideal woman, by r s y 

fe n lan tray d sci eC. 
would gratify me more than to 

lik M icaulay ( to h ( i 

issociated with that of my favorite 
Hazlitt! 

Books for children, by 1 | mean 
young human creature i 1 five to 
fifteen (some learn to read much 
sooner ; but it ippears to m that judl- 
cious toys,* the ri t k 1 of conver- 
sation, and stril S , are the best 
books for children under five K 
books for youth or mature adolescence 
are either for profit (literally speaking 
in Baconian language), or for delight 
and the best works unite the two 


qualities. {| 
Yet for the sake 
preserve 
rambling 
books for children under the two gene- 
ral Books of 
tion; and 2d, Books of entertainment 
And we will ith the last. 
[here iS a very large class of censori- 
- } ' } 
, who pl themselves 
and here e 


of 
something 
we 


essay, 


instruc- 


divisions of—l. 


commence 





ous critic ime on 


their good sense, vinee the 


Children’s Books. 


i 


and 


reading 


[ Dee. 
it, who affect to 
speak of children’s books as essentially 
trifling. ‘They mistake juvenile books 
for puerile works: 
} 


aer. 


strongest defect of 


an egregious blun- 
Robinson Crusoe is a juvenile, 
in the language of the trade ; so is Peter 
Wilkins, so is Gulliver 
far from puerile, that to appre 
fully, the fresh heart 
also the wise m 
The best child’ 


notorlously the pleas int re 


; yet are they so 
‘late them 
of childhood re- 


quires isculine under- 
hy 


; . 
s DOOKS form 
iding of all 


standing. 


aves. 
the 


From 


“er 
epi 


ason of this strange 


re 


miscon ion, has arisen tl idea of 


the ease 


be composed, an 1 the 


with which such books could 

fact that the ma- 
jority the present race of writers for 
children have done all they could to 


ol 





§ enie¢ at base, 
Line inteliect ‘ Ol the 
con empo iry ehil ren, 
They seem to t ok can- 
not be too lish ij no ! D ink 
pages Wilh aS empty prattie a d 
no yness Like the imitat s of and 
ca ers at Wordsworth, the i ike 
loliy for sunt vy, and s t e ina- 
. . ry‘ 
nity for innocence Lh \ Llone 
) t i 1 | It i ’ t i e 
I 
Vriting ¢ rt heads najor- 
y, to reach 1 level of t [ int 
fted. I "al 1 
{ to W ) ni ‘ yf 
I ids. tne s S | ) “nat ed 
jose W »>na ti ind Na- 
} 
tural in pu . = 
We say children’s k of all 
} Is most | oples 
' 
Si ‘ n¢ ent 
productions of of any 
' ae l ‘ 5 
other class of books, except school 
' 
books and religious works Hence, 
there has been in tl lepartn of 
Jiterature a gre deal of mere manu- 
facturing. Book-making has beer 
most pr ifitable, almost as muc so as 
t liting classics, from which s ‘e of 
profit, many a duil pedant has re ped 
more substantial gains than the origin- 
’ i Y ’ ] 
al author himself. From Goldsmith 
] HI +} r > . Le nl “e 
down to flawthorne (we take pleasure 
in writing these names in the same sen- 


tence) tales for children, when executed 


as they, and Tieck Grimm, anda 
few others, have composed them, have 


kind of 


afforded the most agreeable kind 
l ns, 


and 


J . f 
to all classes, aves, protesslo 


g | 
No man or woman, and 


tempers. 


* Vide an admirable article on Toys, in the Quarterly, a year or two since. 
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certainly no child, with a pure heart, a 
healthy imagination, and a refined mo- 
ral sense, could or can, heip loving a 
good fairy tale or romantic legend. 
Men of genius and practical writers, 
alone, then, can write proper books for 
children, which may also enlighten and 


charm their mothers and 


grandfathers. 
The best audience for the finest Poet, 

ld be the s ‘ f ble sd children - 
would be th pirits Of blessed Chiidren , 


and the true writer of genius, is the 


only fit author to write for a circle of 
little boys and girls 

Did we reflect but for a moment, it 
would appear sufficiently reasonable 
that none but the very best minds should 


' \ 
be em loyed on works of this sort, 


since the ellects of juvenile reading and 


first studies leave an inde‘ible impres- 


sion on the character. mome of the 


greatest men have confessed in after 


‘ + ; . ‘ fs ] 
life, the effect upon their youthful minds, 


of books read in the early season of 





life, when the perceptions are quickest 
and th I i iS sfresu and Vi 

Ky iklin t rhit th whole eour 
of his care had been influenced by his 
perusal ¢ pyeloes Iessay on Pro ts, 
d boyhoo ‘J cl Low- 
ie) { spe j r { an age \ n 
i or thes i e attra { 
] B , "s i su n1OS 
0 | : ry gave ong orl 
é stol poet i nius And 
a | nila 3 mig ) 
? vy i { uf t po it v > 
I S y { sh 380 
{ ’ i 4 I 

I ( I i I i i con 
: W ‘ m it 

iv M 

the « that can Ss 

era i ] ( } nions ol 0 

i wy I ic Ss ris in Whi i 
we | l ithem; th laces of I 
birth and th Ss ; Ww e th n 

i rrtant early episodes of « lives 
) l lsalle e themsely ontn 
memory nd cha I Wi l 0 
force do v nen rorare we affect 
ed ) ( hirst Loglngs It i V serve 
to ch im s W ne co ol ie, 


1 
Assure HV, Whatever he ! id, be ‘ame a 
part of himseil, a 1 might form either 
the intelligent navigator or the reckless 
adventurer. he reading of books of 
ree 1 7 
piratical adveniures, has made villains 


a F } ry tary | _ . . 
Out of olherwis? tame dullards. Since, 


then, our first books are so important in 
their effect for good or for evil, we 
think too diligent a regard cannot be 
manifested for a delicate choice in the 
selection of volumes that should com- 
pose the child’s library. But before 
proceeding to draw up our list, of ne- 
cessity brief and imperfect, we will no- 
tice a few of the prevailing defects in 
most of the works written fur children, 
at the present day. 

Most tale-writers are altogether too 
didactic : so eager to impress truths and 
facts, that they cannot avoid direct 
teaching, by which they lose all the ad- 
vantages they expect to gain, since a 
tale is not a lecture. If it teaches, as 
it certainly ought, it should do so inci- 
dentally. It should certainly be con- 
ceived in a healthy spirit, should leave 
a good impression and impriat a right 
principle. Yet it should not make its 
advances too palpably, so as to frighten 


‘arning @ 


the child into the belief of its | 
task, instead of unconsciously im >ibing 
pure truth, “in fairy fiction dressed.” 
‘The writer should address the heart 

i ‘ 


ang the imagination, teaving the reason 


to work out hie r convictions on the ba- 





sis of their pleasing illu S,asacynic 
might term the most real of all th igs. 
Children learn by loving: they are in- 
formed when they are interested they 
delight to taught what entertains 
th fancy id Captivates ft ir atten- 
tioninthe teaching. Yo t acquire 
1 hold on th ff { Ww n you 
i th ‘ tion 

i seful les- 

and the 

§ meet on an eq I ing But 
e have expressed th » much bet- 
ter formerly than we can now, that we 
V not repeat it—the may find 


the best thoughts we ean offer on this 


head, in an article on Philip Quarll in 
ea) R 


the November number of the Boston 
Miscellany for the year 1842 

Chere are two ethical q tions to be 
considered in books of entertainment 
for children, and indeed for readers of 
all ares. Should the w rk be based, 


or composed, on moral grounds, 1. e. as 





directly teaching any peculiar system 
of morality or religion? And should 
each work have a palpable moral aim? 
We do not speak of the tendency of 

ich works: that, it is fairly implied, 
ought to be g od invariably. But on 
this very point, is it necessary, is it ex- 
pedient, is it right, that morality should 


DS 


<a beee 





Pen Dandie 


nes SS 
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be palpably stamped? We trow not. 
We think by such means the natural 


piety of the child’s heart becomes dis 
gusted with the conventio1 1 morality 
of the world: and may fer a tims if 
} mm on? 
become onpseure 1. The he st peopie 
neither need nor desire to be continu- 
ally dosed with panaceas of et} dis- 
; | 
quisitions or tirades upon religio 


however small i tities. There isa 
place for everything; and especially 


for grave and serious concerns. But 
the proper place is not in an episod 
of a tale or the preface to a novel. As 
to a moral purpose, explicitly set forth, 


it isa point of very doubtful utility. 


Coleridge, that most itual of Poets 
and purest of men, thought a poem 
ought to be aimless, just in the same 
view and for the precise reason that the 
finest female character was character- 
less. It would re juire adistinect essay 
to follow out the ramifications of this 
principle, but the intelligent 
will appreciate its truth Honest, libe- 
ral-minded Mrs. Barbauld taxed him 
for the want of a moral aim in his 
cient Mariner, whic! vy dehicienc. 


considered a me Ay 
sense, it is suc aa 
few to see whyv—a tr ! 

but not an avowed m lend | 

light was its o | duty. but 1 
delichts the pure except purity itself 
iis, Ae-tnveloneds de lenewn 
without seeml! t ['} 
For the I if ng s fi thre 
common sense of 1 | 1 in ordinary 
matters, we ¢ sincere respect 
Experience, s er or later. confirn 
the teaching of past generations: from 
the past W may in general saft ly pre- 
dict the future. Yet on this point we 
believe Coleridge was correct Laz! tt 
somewhere most ably advocates the 


same side of the question; and we aré 
perfectly willing to yield our private 
judgment in any matter where the finest 
poet and the acutest critic agree, heart- 
ily and with fair show of reason. This 
disagreeable moral pedantry spoils 
some delightful books; even that ex- 
cellent book, Sandford and Merton, is 
a little open to this objection; while, 
without exception, the whole herd of 


religious novelists and moral tale-writ- 


y 


ers of the presen 
censure, ignorantly and repeatedly. 


Another 
books of this class, is, the instilling 


prominen lanit in some 


prematurely of m 








ledge, by which, 1 

nection, we mean 

ledve of evil ra 

With ny kn 

m pile ) with ft id 
craft, with v d B 
to it proj od and ey] 
not only bstr ut more és. 
pe 1 1 |} tical f re a 
kt wit { ‘ ! ‘ tl, 
vet it wo 1! n el I Live 
child, to taught to go ont « his 
vay, @ sly, to | n ev moon 
enough comes a know here d that 
science of wh | it has be iid “the 
children of this world are wiser in 
their generation, than the el Iren of 
licht,” but after a mucl of this 
b ted wi y shrewd S 1s worth 
little « ol h It s ves as a deter ve 
weapon to Ww tand the rt es of 
cur nd ture “ ed 


‘ BR 
( aoe i L 
fi 1 ! é 
‘ ‘ ( ‘ { f 
| 3 

wel 

T ; 
f oo ; ‘ 
‘ ‘ 

I ; \ 
to the 1 f st 
ce V ( Vi lé 

¢ to be I we pe- 
rusal 

Ihe list of bool by the Q rly 

Reviewer, is much fuller than ours, but 
we do not think so select It contains 
more titles, but we think some of them 
by no means deserve the place ned 
them, in such close juxtaposition with 
the really admirable standard works. 


Many of the new books are of a cha- 
denominate uncertain, 


i. e., falling too much under the strie- 


ture we hav? indulged in above being 
rather di dry, sophistical, and 
to speak the truth t once, tiresome 
Or r ¢ talor esa ¢ ole one the n 
by no means full as a ce list 
ou ht to b  # n S it is, we e- 
sent it to tl eade 

Che most juvenile ( rhymes 
and nursery romances do t much 
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alter, but invariably the oldest is the 
best. We mence with books, 
sole what yond Ot tales for 
litt e boy ind ris, of amo caste, 
the stl I le | of mo 
ra ) fo / Glass Of 

‘ equa and st eater 








e to devi naner 
: Ce 

t y il Spt 5 (UO 

f room I ( j 
UO! kinds of read- 

t rreatest amount 

incy, In the smallest 

they ertain, they 

le teaching, and ln a 

t impresses a prin- 

iy than could be at- 

cr way. ‘J ne story, 

instructive than the 

Vi hi *henlidren gvene- 

rally s p M ni tself, seems 
to i 1a elly g | argument 
at ty of s I : 
pa pa l Alo y with 

sop 1 Pp thie 

fat ot 1 
I rod 
E of t 
A , to 

ea vi i 
In I" { in 
fed / a 
lish V I i 

in I ( i l 
} } } 

n ( xt to 
t wy Ue h, in- 
d 1 ) ) 1 
n | t th 
: ' lar 
systems and for | treat of moral 


They teach 1 iples, of things the 


most difficult to impress, and embody 


them in a clear, lively and attractive 


manner. 

Fairy Tales and National Legends. 
—The book, containing the originals of 
the oldest stories, many of which may 
traced for through the 


various races and dialects of Europe 
and the 


Storie Ss, 


be centuries, 


Grimm’s 


1S, 


1 


translat 





Cruiks} The Germa are @x- 
ceeding works of the kina ; 
two writers, in particular, they may 
boast « | r to it—Mus 

and the ch wr J k, who strangely 
e! rh for the auth h beautiful 
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miniature romances, it is said, will not 


} 


allow achild’s book to enter his house. 
Ireland is well illustrated by the re- 
searches of Croke 1] And 
Scott has do ill for Seotl | The 


writ- 
Mt and 
tale 


r of Tele- 


french have some very pleas nt 





Or VO, Wort or t a 
I 3 Goldsmiulh wrote some thing 
In this wa I 1 j Po y 18 a sub- 


Hunt, who has written 
London Journal, 
{ a collec- 

have not 
hi dia to 
lant gar- 


be easily 


ject worthy of 
yout fairies in 

1 to have m 
fairy tales, that v 
From Drayton's Ny 
Drake's Culprit Fay, a brill 
land of fairy 
compiled, that should include Spense r, 
Vidsummer’s Night's Dre ‘Bishop 
Corbel’s Address, the fine ines in 


| : 
VOOUS sak 









poesy might 


Lp 
OC., At 


\llegory is delightful figure for 
' j ti 
dren, who take i I rurative 
x pre 3 1 cospel 
I 
4 } 
I 10 i 1 jiterature, 
=~ { +} I 
1 i Ne) i} d re nowest 
I 
' 
im But we re mie ly 
’ 1 r 
\ } or sé | ort we mm L - 
} to t} 1"} ¢ und 
ok f ( 100d. and fo 7 
¢ t if to | vol ne 
1) 
LO | n ( it pro- 
} 
L ¢ } ite ler the 
neac S ..4 we 
st « that w fairly 
| shee of o . wate 
i li We > no ivalin 





t feverything good, we do not 
I it necessary to allude | tu- 

to the fact, no m¢ than while 
ere a high tower, the architect 
hould be continually pointing to the 
foundation and the corner-stone. Pil- 


+ 


grim’s Progress is the fir 
this department; then come the 
papers of the same kind, in the Specta- 
tor, and by Dr. Johnson. Then Ras- 
selas, that saddest of sermons and rich 


4 


st of books in 


best 


oriental picture.— Voyages Imaginaires, 
as the French call those mixed pro- 
dactions of force and fancy, as Robin- 
son Crusoe, and Philip Quarill, and 
Peter Wilkins. Gulliver may be read 
now, merely for the story, but after- 
wards forthe cutting satire, and Is be- 
hing of the 


raise. lo say not 


excellence of the sentiment, and the 
natural style of these master-pieces ; 
t healthy appetite they excite for 
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geography, for natural history, and for 
romantic adventure of a rational kind, 
merely 


render them admirable, if con- 
sidered by way of pre face to those 
They he Ip, too, to for 


studies. m man- 
ly, self-ré 
l } ht that next 


We have a ways thought 


to travel 


ying characters 


and personal observation, 
travels and 
were the best ceographies. 


filled with facts, too, that just suit the 


o 1 } } f 
good D nS O 


age oi tl learners 


cept a Bi k} dt, a Nie hr, or one of 
that Tart ( ss, care to § \ ( a- 
phy afte tel schooi-davs, oO! ndeed 
to read books of adventurous discovery, 


but almost all boys do (we did, most 
ardently 
the little coguettes do not care much 


about them. 





Park, the Landers, Bruce, Ross, &« 
The list is almost interminable. But 
we have anticipated a little, in including 
books properly « f fact, under the head 


of books of entertainment, thoug 

books a more delightful than some 
books of facts 1 Defoe has had imita- 
tors among conte! pora y writers 


some of whom 





+ 


grea 
Cc © 
read! 
Lami j 
Among the 
decried as a m 
but he has written some pleasing tales ; 
and his memoirs abl 


liy 
reading 





teaubri nd. ( fin 
We find it « ult to sto} the 
recisely proper point, in marking out 
Hh toe é 


in tale 


Germ 





Many and 


romance must be left for older readers 
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rew men, exX- 
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for girls past fourteen, and boys in col- 
lege. So, too, of the classic English 
and French Sut there are 
some standard novels that may be read 


novelists. 
by children not yet in their teens, and 
of these, two in] 


Vi thefie d. and 


mode ( entiment, humor, cl acter, 
, 
a style 
Vary I! t, Miss Mi eau (inher 
be early tales), Miss Sedpr k, Mrs. 
Child, and inimitable Nat/ el Haw- 


elriy.- We do not | ke children to 
too early ena (except 
Lamb’s capital prose abstract of the story 


Milton, and most of 





of each vy) and 
the higher order of Poets, are bevonda 
childish imagination. ‘The teens are 


eariy enouch to commence the 


atures and more 


study 


estic 


. 
carriage of the Muse Icasy moral 

; } 1] -* | } 
verse, lively fabies, old ballacs, Simple 
cones hymns. are | ipted to 
little girls ar Ovs Tl t stirring 
of the K Hood B and of 
cy’s if ues: {t lads of Wallace 


Iiermit, 


vt rsal 


C Ke { | Ye ] 
{ C} Ye ( ese 
| . . 

exee i ey \ 
‘ y 

i i ( ( 


hass has "et é ul 
flows tt ente il 
VW Lior ( oul se 18 
} é ' | ’ . : ai. 
( ji a I I I open 
sity for poesy, this, th e best 
season f thie n ‘ uc 
poel ( I it I I t! hg 
sno ter I t e 
cannot endure long, tedious 
marches of! ! re es tf} poetic 
I t c | jud me nt. 
B ( s / § ‘ but { word 
( two oj tf ( nd ¢ ( n 
pene | W t othe Si ce eside 
books may e re ttot Wi it is to 
be t tught l 
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These several points, all worthy of 
the most careful inquiry, we may only 
touch upon, as they merit much fuller 
Strangely enough, the 
the 
most obvious path, is neglected. We 
delight in making long cir- 


consideration. 
simplest method of instruction, 


seem to 
cuits, even when the road is direct— 
we forget the the wise old 
philosophy, an 1 will not follow nature. 


advice of 


Books of pure entertainment may 


often teach more than formal text books, 
of manners, of character, of right sen- 


tion and 


es of ac 


young child 


timents, of proper rul 


behavior. Quite 


a great le il from certain toys (not scho- 


} 
re le 
ren iearn 





lastic | uzzles, but common pl iythings), 
and the most ordinary gaines. So, tuo, 
of visits to pubi pl ces, museums 
garde ns, and excurs ons into th coun 
£ 


] 
try, exhibitions on holidays, [if 


y . 
fiect of 


streets, the ¢ 


the 
percels ed than 


what Is seen upon 


iously more rea 


mind is not 
what is merely heard or 


read ot: 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


We are creat advocates for ta 





childre laces, except 
such directly per- 
nicious ¢ mo al sense 
The mer is beneficial 
the conve elders oucht 
to be worth something 1 the novelty 
of the sight, of itself, helps to stamp a 


elear and firm imp 


i 
education is, after all, incidental: w 
lea ! mnt ‘h from V 1S sources 
} nl “i ( ot VAL tify 

Fro trifling s ts, and 
oO e ot our est 
the I ly ( pl 

A ¢ I t spe h, mad 

by t our h my 
colo i cul of 0 whol ile 

( l often 1 out 

I 

P s us matters,and what we art 
apt « to et t| ve t fle S, 
may \ is ficant steps to the 
most 4 its of our lives 
| Vv ( S ¢ ition 
al mat travis 
from ‘ th r else but t 1 oul 
Ww e | 1 t business of an 
ent f { teach id to 
i€@a ) 1 litat to golve 
the resuits ol th, diset se, and in 
oul pect lar ca t se occ pations 
fill the lives of all of us. Certain scho- 
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lastic acquisitions need to be deliberately 
presented to the student ; science has 
1er method and system. But moral and 
intellectual training lasts us our lives 
through; and we live and die learning. 
te ach 
innot hope 
in 


are 


Experienced instructors can us 
but the best ¢ 


Our parents 


how to learn 
to do much beside. 
childhood, ourselves in mature life, 
Experi nee, that wisest 
ol le, for 
whose lessons we have to pay dearly. 
Yet they a he. 


nd if she is 
exacting, she 


our best tutors. 
of professors, is our safest 
re invaluable; a 


is no less judicious and 


reliable. 
We have no idea of drawing up a 
list of 


plan of study, or 
ches of We 
mere ly glance at a few early stu- 


dies most suitable to young scholars, 


making a 


: : 
school education. 


and note the mo- 


¢ i 


The highest study of 
every period of his life, should 


superficial errors of 


text-books. 


hee 





irliest object of attention, as 
it will remain with him the latest con- 
ligion. Not the 

| 


solation—Rel specula- 
tive doctrinal theology, but the elements 


of the purest morality with the highest 


I 
and most spiritual illustrations of it in 
the Bible itself. The grand dogmas of 
the Christian faith to be presented as 
such ; as the mysteries of our being, 
not to be reasoned about, unless simply 
and expressively, inthe way of analogy, 
where that form of reasoning may be 
safely and readily employed. Faith, 
purity, dience—this trinity of vir- 
tues, to be cherished as the essential 


ble character. The 


father, the priest, ought to fectly 
reliable, when, if good, wise, and sin- 
ee l ense benefits may accrue 
from their dogmatic instruction and 





srit Lt ¢ att é 
Uh ” } ou if »>b i ted 
vith 1 S 1 good plates and 
( \ s Child 1 < t to e taken 
lso, from time to tin rv collec- 
I of wild beasts and s lar ani- 
mals, living and dead; to n eries 
m ims, W&¢ Kive yul Pa ht to 
l aes ed to th 1 W it tmost 
pe p id exactness in 8! nple 
and intelli ! ns It vell, too, 
if the litt! ( Y some 
live pet (though f own 
as art t or a canary or a little dog 
or something of the sort. A plaything 
of this kind exercises care in lookir g 








after, and a feeling of humanity in 
tending it. While speaking of this, we 


should add, that this feeling of human- 


planted and assiduously cherished along 
| 
| 





with the cardinal principles, 
a sense of } istice, a | ve of 
hatred of falsehood, and its petty cog- 


warm generosity) 


nate vices ; 


habits of industry, order, punctuality, 


-ourtesy, and cleat ness 

Geogr phy we ive bDelé referred 
to, on the | 1 < ks of v Tres al 
travels I od hands this Is a study 
children delight in Isaac Milner was 
said to have been master; while 
there is not an intelligent sailor or sea- 


captain who cannot draw childr 
his knee by relating of his adventure 
in foreign countries, when they care 


no ot 


it 
he r company or conversacion, N ) 








expense si d be pa 1 f I S id 
I ins of cil » cut \ little wo DY 
D; \ } i ind Mrs B ya ts was i 
great favorite with us, and though 
we ha not seen lf many years, we 
dare say it still retains its interest ft 
children—* Evenings at Home.” If 
W recoiiect aright, it cont ns lessons 
both in gveog ny 1d nal il h \ 
History, we think, is a sti lor 
youth and mature age, in its philo 
sophical and critical aspect,; but the 


romance of history, fable, lecend, and 
tradition, is 
children. Bible history should be well 
studi d, as also ancient h 

. > ) 


pular manuals, and the h story of 
j 
i 


students Owl 


; vn country in a popula 

1 
shape. Long histories, like Hume and 
Gibbon’s, or critical disquisitions like 


those of the German and 
are not for very young students. To 


illustrate our idea of children’s reading 


we think “Irving's ridg 


history, 
ment of the Life of Columbus 
a boy or girl of 
large work is adaptex 
teen or fifteen: so is 
work for the latter, 
history is for students ft 


seventeen 


oseventy. We believe that children de- 


ntage from perusing historical 


adva 


‘hve 

- . 
novels, but they are faise guides for 
men or women They are useful and 


agreeabie in encouraging a taste fol 


yr, and in extracting the 


. i r 
graver readciil 


essence from long desultory romantic 


chronicies and court memoilrs. 
| 
eniucaren 


> \ 3 
Bio Trapny comes nearer to 
e i 


eed, it 1s a species 


han history ; as, ind 


Ch dre n’s Boo ks. 
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‘ 


the most accessible to 


most classes of readers It is, in fact, 


of literature, 


Vv; and has a pect lar 








pe -sonal hist ] in- 
terest. It both seems as the best intro- 
duction to, and the best illustration of, 
hist ry itself ‘The lives of: ny pro- 
minent histor} ul per ( Fes OK py the 
same space s a history of thei times 
Certain si | cters ude all 
the interest we take in their country: 
is, until lately, Peter t Creat and 
Catharine I1., were to us all of Russian 
Hislory we ¢ d much to know; and 
ior ge i] nts, lore the present 
era, we heard ¢ n or Swede when 
we had lea tne h ries ol G tavus 
Vasa, of Adol; Oxernstein, Chris- 
lina, and Ch es XII. Plut rch 1s 
the reat i Aric t phy. 
A mon oks I oes, the 
lives of lace, ¢ ! franklin, 
Washington, Nels er of 
the sameé t t he Adven- 
tures of M n, Baron Trenk, 
Sil, } ; 
G t 5, 
ex pt t r of lan- 
‘ (to be I by mal 
i Lure, but l 1 < 5 
\ lf e-dor k i I ir ty 
| < it to re I i 
Stut | = ly in his her teen 
Then phil yphical ex hould 








i Oo wra- 
; i- 
itint slow- 
i i y are 
to y learnt, if the to be well 
learnt Of school-books in general, 
the oldest are the best (if the best of 
the old ones e selected they should 
be cle ir, short, and imple. It is much 
to be doubte whet r the muitiplieity 
of school-books does not rather embar- 
rass than advance the pupil. A few 
good books are better than many indif- 
jerent ones. In the composition of 
Int new school books, the e is a com- 
mon detect ‘They aim at being too 
clear, at s | ivin too much It a 
good e rather to talk ove than 
below yo mm y tl ne rule 
ho mo parti iriy with mixed 
audiet . id alm t i ft 1 with 
childre: Chey do n ke ¢ en- 
sion iy better 1! the f rs, but 
wish to be treated as 1 rly on ual 
terms as possible 
The notion of pt lariz hicult 
pro} ISLLIONS, and CXpiaining in an ¢ Sy 
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way what is inherently difficult of com- 
prehension, has been proved unwise by 
It is necessary to stimulate 
curiosity and encourage labor. ‘There 
a to le arning, to qi ote a 
the less true for 
must be 


fair trial. 

is no royal ro 

trite 

ing trite. Some 
l, if only to harden the mind 
| By fa- 


and strengthen the character. 
r acquisition, the mind becomes 


maxiim , none De- 


daifheculties 


effeminated, instead of advancing, and is 
unfitted to contend with dilhculties. 
The Quarterly Reviewer quotes a fine 


1 


Coleri ige to this ¢ fleet (we 


the Review by us, and cannot 


‘ 


transcribe il 


iy? ll. 

H1LE Tay), tl 
is clrcuitous and winding, 
often returning upon itself, and hence 


t often attend to elementary 


ii ' 
pi nd feel no dread of repeti- 
(101 i over the ime ground 
By dint of er memory 
‘ ome we ¢ not 
t undel hich, the 
( ( } mer 
t \ nee peres | rene- 
1 thie ea lere man- 
n it takes any notice of it 
I \ ) facts are 
{ nd 1 y complicated 
| ) t rest ( 
2 Pati great q lity of all 
lent ; erers, a philosophic, 
caim, t iken attention and concen- 
t nd on a given point, 
that at t € ibles the othe faculties 
to ut the tangled meshes of 
contro vy or unlock t crets of 
Nature Such was the Patience of 
Bacon, Newton and Locke \ very 
ordinary but most pernicious fault of 
Nl te ris to rate all minds alike 
oive ] [ of the I leneth and in 
the f cle! to all children of 
the same ive ( SIZ a Procrustes 
method of ng the abilities and 
tastes of chil n After a very early 
e, en t 1 re julres an Indlvid ral 
treatm ted LO note el Yet 
this is om atte 1 to 
We have thrown together these de 
sultory é ns, which we should 
like to upon. Why will not 
oul Ar “ te lo more for 
chi! t Mr. Ir e some 
ar ] iy velettes and n 
r I ] . I ins for 
ther I] é to compose 
r ‘ - em Witch ift 
1 ( ( | I torical 
col ) We want more stories 


Children’s Books. 


iat the path of 
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from Grandfather’s chair. Longfellow 
cannot give us too many versified ro- 
mances: Mrs. Child should write some 
of her purest new Letters, for children 

Miss Sedgewick, we trust, 
has not yet exhausted her stock of 
materials : 
nius of Emerson ought not to 
writing cle picturesque maxims 
for childhood as well as for the matur- 
Dewey might furnish 
for children; and 
Neal could write the 


expressly 


the profound and subtle ge- 
despise 


ar and 


manhoc d ° 
admirable - mons 


F y | 
of ali men John 


best ess y; as those on Se lf-trust, &e. 
Mathews, whose versatile renius not 
a little that of Hood, can 


indite pathetic tales like Harvey Lamb, 
the best passages 


gy, and ought to be 


1 


or comic Satire like 


in his prose 


Writin 





able to address children as well as their 
parents. And for selections of tales, 
delicate versions, re-writing certain old 

, and pictures grace in criti- 
( ess , Which t young folks 


the 
us and 


to the hay py fancy ol 


much as 


1 
1 ft « 

ailiiOQst As 

? 
{ 
i 


mselves, commer 
Line uvenie trive 
K.A.D. 

fn a final p: 


sist upon the 





ragraph we would in- 
necessity of a rich, pure, 
for children; not 
importance Of Cap- 
tivating the imagination and w 


and varied Literature 
only from the vast 
irming 
the heart at the most impressible sea- 
and Christian 


refined senti- 


son of life, by generous 


} 


prine } iwCsS of 
ments of duty, but also that the youth- 


action, and 


ful associations may form the basisof the 
best purest 
joy in after a Literature 
already exists, though we trust it may 
be enriched annually, and by American 

It is enough 
to be loved by 
generation, 


bring the 


Such 


character, and 


years. 


as well as foreign writers. 
for any 


children, 


fame author 


generation aiter 
: a4 
long after he himself has left the scene. 


_ ‘ 
Nor can he be considered an useless 


writer, who has done something to- 
wards forming a single worthy cha- 
icter. ‘The greatest writers are the 
world’s best benefactors, friends, teach- 
ers, lovers, companions and fellow- 


citizens. 
At an epoch when cheap Literature 
ts of cood old 
mid all the 


is so popular, and repri 





! 
ooKsS sO common, W 


collections, have we not ache p Libra- 
v for children, not mere Fairy Tales 
he sone such col! r use- 
f t is, nor sets ol t els and bio- 
iphies, but a ca | selection of 
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attempted. An enter; 
who would get out 


neat portable form, wot 
praise of a real benefactor to the young, 
and fill his pocke ts atthe same ll 

Every man Jooks back to his child- 


hood, as to the Parad 
his life, his Eden befo 
into the world by sin. 

try and make it so m 
wiser that the period n 
ly prolonge d, and the 


1 
} 





— . 
cence of childhood c 


possible into coming yei 


man preserves the he 








rising 
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we nott 
nic a ri¢ 
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THE 


purity an 


he Prisoner. 


good books in all the departments ; 
one something like the list we have 
publisher 
1 series, in a 


deserve the 
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experience to the very Gates of De ath, 
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WRITINGS 


Writings of Aubépine. 


; OF AUBEPINE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


We do not remember to have seen any 
translated specimens of the productions 
of M. de ’Aubépine ; a fact the less to 
be wondered at, as his very name is 
unknown to many of his own country- 
men, as well as to the student of foreign 
literature. As a writer, he seems to 
occupy an unfortunate position between 
the ‘l'ranscendentalists (who, under 
one name or another, have their share 
in all the current literature of the 
world), and the great body of pen-and- 
ink men who address the intellect and 
sympathies of the multitude. If not 
too refined, at all events too remote, 
too shadowy and unsubstantial in his 
modes of development, to suit the taste 
of the latter and yet too popular 
to satisfy the spiritual or metaphysical 
the former, he 
necessarily find himself without an 

except here and there an 
possibly an isolate d 
to do them jus- 
tice, not altogether destitute of 
faney and originality ; they might have 
won him greater reputation but for an 
inveterate love of gory, which is 
apt to invest his plots and characters 
‘nery and people 
away the 
t of his conceptions. 


class, 


requisitions of must 
ndivid ral, or 
clique. His 


writings, 


are 


alle 
with the aspect of sce 
in the clouds, and to steal 
n warmth out 
His fictiens are sometimes historical, 
the day, and 
so far as can be discovered, 


reference either to 


huma 
sometimes of present 
sometimes, 


have little or no 





time or space. In any case, he gen- 
erally contents himself with a very 
slicht embroidery of outward manners, 
—the faintest possible counterfeit of 
real life,—and endeavors to create an 


interest by some less obvious peculi- 
mect. 
a rain-dré 


arity of the Occasionally, a 
breath of nature, 


»p of path 10s 





and tenderness, or a gleam of humor, 
will find its way into the midst of his 
fantastic imagery, and make us feel as 
if, after all, we were yet within the 
limits of our native earth. We will 


RAPPACCINI 


A young man, named Giovanni Guas- 
nti, came, very 


long ago, from the 
XV.—-NO, 


LXXVIII. oa 


VOL 


only add to this very cursory notice, 
that M. de l’Aubépine’s productions, if 
the reader chance to take them in 
precisely the proper point of view, may 
amuse a leisure hour as well as those 
of a brighter man; if otherwise, they 
can hardly fail to look excessively like 
nonsense. 

Our author is voluminous; he con- 
tinues to write and publish with as 
much praiseworthy and indefatigable 
prolixity, as if his efforts were crowned 
with the brilliant success that so justly 
attends those of Eugene Sue. His 
first appearance was by a collection of 
stories, in a long series of volumes, 
entitled ‘ Contes deux fois racontées.” 
The titles of some of his more recent 
works (we quote from memory) are as 
follows :— Le Voyage Céleste a Che- 
Fer,” 3 tom. 1838. “ Le 
nouveau pere Adam et la nouvelle mére 
Eve,’ 2tom. 1839. “ Roderic; oule 
Serpent al’estomac,” 2tom. 1840. “Le 
Culte du Feu,” a folio volume of pon- 
derous research into the religion and 
ritual of the old Persian Ghebers, pub- 


min de 


lished in 18 il. ** La Soirée du Chateau 
en Espagne,” 1 tom. 8vo. 1842; and 
“DP Artiste du Be au; ou le Papillon 
Mecanique,” 5tom. 4to. 1843. Our 


somewhat wearisome perusal of this 
startling catalogue of volumes has left 
behind it a certain personal affection 
and sympathy, though by no means 
admiration, for M. de l’Aubépine; and 
we would fain do the little in our power 
towards introducing him favorably to 
the American public. The ensuing 
tale is a translation of his “* Beatrice ; 
ou La Belle Empoisonneuse,” recently 
published in “ La Revue Anti-Aristo- 
cratique.” ‘This journal, edited by the 
Comte de Bearhaven, has, for some 
years past, led the defence of liberal 
principles and popular rights, with a 
faithfulness and ability worthy of all 


praise. 


DAUGHTER. 


more 


sue 


southern region of Italy, to pur- 
his studies at the University of 
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Padua. Giovanni, who had but a 
scanty supply of gold ducats in his 
pocket, took lodgings in a high and 
gloomy chamber of an old edifice, 
which looked not unworthy to have 
been the palace of a Paduan noble, 
and which, in fact, exhibited over its 
entrance the armorial bearings of a 
family long since extinct. The young 
stranger, who was not unstudied in the 
great poem of his country, recollected 
that one of the ancestors of this family, 
and perhaps an occupant of this very 
mansion, had been pictured by Dante 
as a partaker of the immortal agonies 
of his Inferno. ‘These reminiscences 
and associations, together with the 
tendency to heart-break natural to a 
young man for the first time out of his 
native sphere, caused Giovanni to sigh 
heavily, as he looked around the deso- 
late and ill-furnished apartment. 
“Holy Virgin, signor,” cried old 
dame Lisabetta, who, won by the 
youth’s remarkable beauty of person, 
was kindly endeavoring to give the 
chamber a habitable air, “‘ what a sigh 
was that to come out of a young man’s 
heart! Do you find this old mansion 
gloomy? For the love of heaven, theu, 
put your head out of the window, and 
you will see as brig! 
have left in Naples.’ 
Guasconti mechanically did as the 


if sunshine as you 


old woman advised, but could not quite 
agree with her that the Lombard sun- 
shine was as cheerful as that of south- 
ern Italy. Such as it was, however, 
it fell upon a garden beneath the win- 
dow, and expen led its fostering influ- 
ences on a variety of plants, which 
seemed to have been cultivated with 
exceeding care. 

* Does this garden belong to the 
house *” asked Giovanni. 

‘“* Heaven forbid, signor!—unless it 
were fruitful of better pot-herbs than 
any that grow there now,” answered 
old Lisabetta. ‘** No that garden 1s 
cultivated by the own hands of Signor 
Giacomo Rappaccini, the famous Doc- 


| 


tor, who, | warrant him, has been heard 


of as faras Naples. It is said he di 

tils the se plants into mé licin that are 
as potent asa charm. Oltentimes you 
may see the s gnor Doctor at work, 
and perchance the sign his daugh- 
ter, too, gathering the strange flowers 


that grow in the garden 
The old woman had now done what 


‘ . 


she could for the aspect of the chamber, 


Aubépine. [ Dee, 


and, commending the young man to the 
protection of the saints, took her de- 
parture. 

Giovanni still found no better ocen- 
pation than to look down into the 
garden beneath his window. From its 
appearance, he judged it to be one of 
those botanic gardens, which were of 
earlier date in Padua than elsewhere 
in Italy, or in the world. Or, not im- 
pre bably, it might once have been the 
pleasure-place of an opulent family; 
for there was the ruin of a marble 


rare art, but so wofully shi 
it was impossible to trace the original 
design from the chaos of remaining 
fragments. The water, however, con- 
tinued to gush and sparkle into the 
sunbeams as cheerfully as ever. A 
little gurgling sound ascended to the 
young man’s window, and made him 
feel asif the fountain were an immortal 


spirit, that sung its song unceasingly, 
and without heeding the vicissitudes 


around it; while one cent 


it in marble, and another scattered the 
garniture onthe soil All about the 
pool into which the water subsided, 
grew various plants, that seemed to 
require a plentiful supply of mois.ure 
for the nourishment of intic leaves 
and, in some instances, flowers gorge- 
ously magnificent. ‘There was or 

shrub in particular, set in a marble 
vase in the midst of the pool, that bor 

a profusion of purple blossoms, each of 
which had the lustre and richness « fa 
rem; and the whole together madea 
show sO resplendi nt tiat it seeme 

enough to illuminate the garden, ever 
had there been no sunshin¢ Every 


portion of the soil was peopled with 
plants and herbs, which, if less beauti- 


ful, still bore tokens of assiduous care 


as if all had their individual virtues, 
known to the scientific mind that fos 
tered them. Some were placed in 
urns, rich with old carving, and others 
in common garden-pots; some crept 
Sé rpent-like along t round, or ciimb- 
ed on | | u r Whale I LnS Ol 

ent W offered them. One plant 
nad wre ie i { I i a statue Ol 
Vertumnus, v vas thus q 
Ve | ith shi | in ( Y Ol 
hanging foliage » | l 
that it might h ved ti 
a> ly 

Wh e G10 nt the vindow, 
he heard a1 ind a screen Ol 
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leaves, and became aware that a person 
was at workinthe garden. His figure 
soon emerged into view, and showed it- 
self to be that of no common laborer, 
but a tall, emaciated, sallow, and sick- 
ly-looking man, dressed in a scholar’s 
garb of black. He beyond the 
middle term of life, with grey hair, a 
thin grey beard, and a face singularly 
marked with intellect and cultivation, 
but which could never, even in his more 
youthful days, have expre ssed much 


was 


warmth of heart. 

Nothing could 
with which this scientific gardener ex- 
amined every shrub which grew in his 
path ; it seemed as if he was looking 
into their inmost nature, making obser- 
yations in regard to their creative es- 
sence, and discovering why one leaf 
grew in this shape, and another in that, 
flowe rs 


exceed the intentness 


and wherefure such and such 
differed among themselves in hue and 
pe rfume Nevertheless, in S] ite of the 
on his part, there was 


deep intelligence 


no approach to intimacy between him- 
self and these vegetable existences. 
On the contrary, he avoided their actu- 
al touch, or the direct inhaling of their 
odors, with a caution that impressed 
Givoanni most disagreeably ; for the 
man’s demeanor was that of one walk- 
j imong malignant influences, such 
as savage beasts, or deadly snakes, or 
evil spirits, which, should he allow them 
one moment of license, would wreak 
upon him some terrible fatality. It 
was strangely frightful to the young 


man’s imagination, to see this air of in- 
cultivating a gar- 
den, that most simple and innoce nt of 
human toils, and had been alike 
the joy and labor of the unfallen parents 
of the race. Was this garden, then, the 
Eden of the present world ‘'—and this 


erson 


security in a} 





man, with such a perception of harm in 
what his own hands caused to grow, was 
he the Adam ? 

The distrustful gardener, while pluck- 
ing away 
the too Juxuriant 


the dead leaves or pruning 


growth of the shrubs, 


defended his hands with a pair of thick 
cloves Nor were these his only ar- 
mo When, in his walk through the 
garden, he came to the magnificent 
plant that hung its purple gems beside 
the 1 ble fountain, he placed a kind 
of n over his mouth and trils, as 
i t | uty did but conceal a dead- 
lier n But finding his task still 
too dar ous, he drew back, noved 
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the mask, and called Joudly, but in the 
infirm voice of a person affected with 
inward disease : 

“* Beatrice !—Beatrice !” 

“Here am I, my father! What 
would you t” cried a rich and youthful 
voice from the window of the opposite 
house; a voice as rich as a tropical 
sunset, and which made Giovanni, 
though he knew not why, think of deep 
hues of purple or crimson, and of per- 
fumes heavily delectable.-—“* Are you 
in the garden ?” c 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gar- 
dener, “and I need your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a 
sculptured portal the figure of a young 
girl, arrayed with as much richness of 
taste as the most splendid of the flow- 
ers, beautiful as the day, and with a 
bloom so deep and vivid that one shade 
more would have been too much. She 
looked redundant with life, health, and 
energy; all of which attributes were 
bound down and compressed, as it were, 
and girdled tensely, in their luxuriance, 
by her virgin zone. Yet Giovanni's 
fancy must have grown morbid, while 
he looked down into the garden; for 
the impression which the fair stranger 





made upon him was as if here were 
another flower, the human sister of 
those vegetable ones, as beautiful as 
they—more beautiful than the richest 


of them—but still to be touched only 
with a glove, nor to be approached with- 
outa mask. As Beatrice came down 
the garden-path, it was observable that 
handled and inhaled the odor of 
several of the plants, which her father 
had most sedulot sly avoided. 

“* Here, Beatrice,” said the latter,— 
“see how many needful offices require 
to be done to our chieftreasure. Yet, 
shattered as Iam, my life might pay 
the penalty of approaching it so closely 


sne 


as circumstances demand. Henceforth, 
I fear, this plant must be consigned to 
your sole charge.” 

“And gladly will I undertake it,” 
cried again the rich tones of the young 
magnifi- 
cent plant, and opened her arms as if to 
“ Yes, my my 


lady, as she bent towards the 


embrace it. sister, 


splendor, it shall be Beatrice’s task to 
nurse and serve thee; and thor shalt 


rew urd 


her with thy kisses and per- 
fumed breath, which to her is as the 
breath of life!” 

Then, with all the tenderness in 
her manner that was so strikingly ex- 
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pressed in her words, she busied her- 
self with such attentions as the plant 
seemed to require ; and Giovanni, at 
his lofty window, rubbed his eyes, and 
almost doubted whether it were a girl 
tending her favorite flower, or one sis- 
ter performing the duties of affection to 
another. ‘The scene soon terminated. 
Whether Doctor Rappaccini had fin- 
ished his labors in the garden, or that 
his watchful eye had caught the strang- 
er’s face, he now took his daughter's 
arm and retired. Night was already 
elosing in; oppressive exhalations seem- 
ed to proceed from the plants, and steal 
upward past the open window ; and Gi- 
ovanni, closing the lattice, went to his 
couch, and dreamed of a rich flower 
and beautiful girl. Flower and maiden 
were different and yet the and 
fraught with some strange peril in 
either shape. 
Bat there is an influence in the light 

of morning that tends to rectify what- 
ever errors of fancy, or even of judg- 


same, 


ment, we may have incurred dui ing the 
sun’s decline, or among the shadows of 
the night, or in the less wholesome 


low of moonshine. Giovanni's first 
g 


movement on ser Ne from s sleep, was 
to throw eo the ndow, and gaze 
down into the garden which his dreams 
had made so fertile of mysteries. He 


n 
was surprised, and a little ashamed, to 
find how real and matter-of-fact an af- 
fair it proved to be, in the first rays of 
the sun, which gilded the dew-drops 
that hung upon leaf and blossom, and, 


while giving a brighter beauty to each 
rare flower, brought everything withi in 
the limits of ordinary experience. The 


¢ te 


young man rejoiced, that, in the heart 
of the barren city, he had the privilegs 
of overlooking this spot of lovely and 
luxuriant vegetation. It would serve, 
he eaid to himself, as a symbolic 
guage, tokeep him in communion with 
nature. Neither the sickly and thought- 
worn Doctor Giacomo Rappaccini, it is 


lan- 


true, nor his brilliant daughter were 
now visible; so that Giovanni could 
not determine how much of the singu- 


ttriduted to both, was 


larity which he at 


due to ‘their own qualitie: s, and how 
much to his wonder-working fancy. 
But he was inclined to he a most ra- 
ional view of the whole matter. 

In the course of the day, he paid his 
respects to Signor Pietro Bagtioni, pro- 
fessor of medicine in the University, a 


physician of eminent repute, to whom 


Aubépine. 
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Giovanni had brought a letter of intro- 
duction. ‘The professor was an elderly 
personage, apparently of genial nature, 
and habits that might almost be called 
jovial ; he kept the young man to din- 
ner, and made himseif very agreeable 
by the freedom and liveliness of his 
conversation, especially when warmed 
by a flask or two Tuscan wine 
Giovanni, conceiving that men of sci- 
ence, inhabitants of the same city, must 
needs be on familiar terms with one 
another, took an opportunity to mention 
the name of Dr. Rappaccini. But the 
professor did not respond with so much 
cordiality as he had anticipated. 

‘Til would it become a teacher of 
the divine art of medicine,” said Pro- 
fessor Pietro Baglioni, in answer to a 
question of Giovanni, ‘to withhold due 
and well-considered praise of a physi- 
cian so eminently skilled as Rappacci- 
ni. But, on the I should 
answer it but scantily to my conscienc 
were | to permit a worthy youth like 


other hand, 


vourself, Signor Giovanni, the son of 
an ancient friend, to imbibe erroneous 
ideas respecting a man who might 
hereafter chance to hold your life and 


The truth is, o 


R i 
sappaccinl 


hy ] 
nandas. 
Doct r 


Science as any Ie 


death in his 
worshipful has as 
much 
faculty—with 


mber ot the 


perhaps one singie ex- 


ception—in Padua, or all Italy. But 
there are certain grave objections to 
his profe ssiona! characte1 

‘And what are eee !” asked the 
young man. 

‘“‘ Has my friend Giovanni any dis 


rt, that he Is so in 


ease of body or hea 


quisitive about physicians said the 
c 

Professor, with a smile But as for 
) « 9 + ] 
Rappaccini, it is said of him—and | 


who know the man well, can answer 


for its truth—that he cares infinitely 


more for science than for mankind 


His patients are interesting to him only 
as subjects for some new cxperiment 
He would sacrifice human life, his own 
among the rest, or whatever else was 
dearest to him, for the ike of addir gZ 
so much as a grain of mustard-seed to 
the great heap of his accumulated 
knowledge.” 

“6 Me thinks he is an awful man, in- 
deed,”’ remarked Guasconti, mentally 
recalling the cold and’purely intellectu 
al aspect of Rap And yet 
worshipful Professor, is ta nobl 
spirit Are there many men ¢ Lpadie 
of so spiritual a love of ence ?’ 
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«God forbid,” answered the Profes- 
sor, somewhat testily—* at least, unless 
they take sounder viev the healing 


al ee by Rappaccini. 


vs of 
art than those 
It is his theory, tha 
ed within the 


ill medicini J virtue 8 


are com] se substances 
which we 
These he cultiv: 
and is said even to have produced new 
s of poison, more horribly dele- 
than Nature, without the 


this Jearned person, would 


term vegetable 
ites with his own hands, 


poisons. 


varietle 
terlous as- 


sistance ot 


ever have plagued the world with. 
That the signor Doctor does less mis- 
chief than might be expected, with 


such dangerous substances, is undenia- 
ble. Now and then, it must be owned, 
he has effected—or seemed to effect—a 
marvellous cure. But, to tell you my 
private mind, Signor Giovanni, he 
should receive little credit for such in- 
stances of success—they being proba- 
work of chance—but should be 
for his fail- 


bly the 
held strictly accountable 


ures, which m Ly ju stly be considered 
his own work.”’ 

The youth might have taken Baglio- 
ni’s opinions with many grains of al- 
lowance, had he known that there was 


rfare of Jong continu- 


a prote ssional wa 
and Doctor Rappac- 


between him 


ance 

‘ hich the latter was generally 
cinl, In Which the latter was generally 
thought to have gained the advantage. 


reader be inclined to judge tor 


If the 


self, we refer him to certain black- 


ghaldl 


letter tracts on both sides, preserved in 
the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Padua 

“I know not, most learned Profes- 
sor,” returned Giovanni, after musing 


on what had been said of Rappa 


ecini’s 
xclusive zeal know 
not how dearly this physician may love 
his art ; but surely there is one object 
more dear He has a daughter 
Professor with a 


r friend Giovan- 


for science— | 


to him. 
‘“* Aha!” cries the 
ch, “so now ou 
ni’s secret is out. 
this daughter, whom all the young men 
in Padua wild about, not 
half a dozen have ever had the good 
I know 
save that Rap- 
paccini instructed her 
deeply in his science, and that, young 
as fame reports her, she 


are though 


hap to see her face. 
the Signora Beatrice, 
is said to have 
and beautiful 
is already qualified to fill a professor's 


hair. Perchance her father destines 
her for mine! Other absurd rumors 
there be, not worth talking about, or 
listening to So now, Signor Giovan- 


ni, drink off your glass of Lacryma. 
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little of 
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Guasconti returned to his lodgings 
somewhat heated with the wine he had 
quaffed, and which caused his brain to 
swim with strange fantasies in refer- 
ence to Doctor Rappaccini and the 
beautiful Beatrice. On his way, hap- 
pening to pass by a florist’s, he bought 
a fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated 

himself near the window, but within 
the shadow thrown by the depth of the 
wall, so that he could leok down into 
the garden with little risk of being dis- 
All beneath his eye was a 
solitude. The strange plants were 
basking in the sunshine, and now and 
then nodding gently to one another, as 
if in acknowledgment of eee and 
kindred. In the midst, by the shatter- 
ed fountain, grew the magnificent 
shrub, with its purple gems clustering 
all over it; they glowed in the air, and 
gleamed back again out of the depths 
of the pool, which thus seemed to over- 
flow with colored radiance from the 
rich reflection that was steeped in it. 
At first, as we have said, the garden 
was a solitude. Soon, however,—as 
Giovanni had half-hoped, half-feared, 
would be the case,—a figure appeared 
beneath the antique sculptured portal, 
and came down between the rows of 
plants, inhaling their various perfumes, 
as if she were one of those beings of 
old classic fable, that lived upon sweet 
odors. On again beholding Beatrice, 
the young man was even startled to 
perceive how much her beauty exceed- 
ed his recollection of it; illiant, so 
vivid in its character, that she glowed 
amid the and, as Giovanni 
whispered to himself, positively illa- 
the shadowy inter- 
vals of the garden path. Her face 
being now more revealed than on the 
former occasion, he was struck by its 
expression of simp lic ity and sw eetness ; 
qualities that had not entered into his 
idea of her character, and which made 
him ask anew, what manner of morta! 
she might be. Nor did he fail again 
to observe, or imagine, an analogy be- 
tween the beautiful girl and the gor- 
geous shrub that hung its gem-like flow- 
ers over the fountain; a resemblance 
which Beatrice seemed to have in- 
dulged a fantastic humor in heighten- 
ing, both by the arrangement of her 
dress and the selection of its hues. 

Approaching the shrub threw 
open her arms, as with a passionate ar- 


and drew its bran ea 3 an inti- 


covered. 


sO bri 
sunlight, 


minated more 


she 


dor. into 





medi 


5 
G 
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or 


mate embrace; so intimate, that her 
features were hidden in its leafy bosom, 
ca 


and her glistening ringlets all inter- 





minglé d with the flower 
** Give me thy breath, my sister,” ex- 


‘for lam faint wit 





; 
claimed Beatrice; 
common air! And cive me this flower 
of thine, which Is 


te 





fingers from the s 
beside my heart.” 
With these words, the 

] 

d 1uf | 





Rappaccini p 
the richest blossoms of the s 
was about to fasten it in he 
But now, unless Giovanni's draught 

wine had bewildered his senses, a singu- 
lar incident occurred. A small orange- 





1 
rard or ci 





colored reptile of the 


leon species, chanced to be creeping 
along the path, just at the feet of Bea- 
trice. It appeared to Giovanni—but, at 


the distance from which he gazed, he 
could scarcely have seen anything so 
to him, however, 
} 


ne 


minute—it appeared 
that a drop or two of 
broken stem of the flower descended 
upon the lizard’s head. For an instant, 
the reptile contorted itself violently, and 
then lay motionless in the sunshine. 
Beatrice observed this remarkable pne- 
nomenon, and crossed herself, sadly, 
but without surprise ; nor did she there- 
fore hesitate to arrange the fatal flower 


moisture from t 





in her bosom. ‘There it blushed, and 
almost glimmered with the dazzling 
: ij 


effect of a precious stone, adding to her 


dress and aspect the one appropriate 
charm, which nothing else in the world 
could have supplied. But Giovanni, 


out of the shadow of his window bent 


forward and shrank back, and murmur- 
ed and trembled. 

* Amlawake? Havel mysenses?” 
said he to himself. ‘ What is this be- 
ing ‘—beautiful, shall I call her !—o: 
inexpressibly terrible ?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly 
through the garden, approaching closer 
beneath Giovanni's window, so that he 
was compelled to thrust his head quite 
out of its concealment in order to gra 
the intense and painful curiosity which 
she excited. At this moment, there 
came a beautiful 
wall; it had perhaps wandered through 
the city and found no flowers nor ver- 


insect over the varat 


dure among those antique haunts of men, 
until the heavy perfumes of Doctor Rap- 
paccini’s shrubs had lured it from afar. 
Without alighting on the flowers, this 


wness seemed to be attract- 
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ed by Beatrice, and lingered in the air 
and fluttered about her head. Now 
here it could not be but that Giovanni 
Guasconti’s eves deceived him. Be 
that as it might, he fancied that while 
Beatrice was gazing at the insect with 


childish delight, it grew faint and fell] 











it her feet! ts brig! \ ! 
was cea ' f n no ¢ h t he 
c vuld dis i I ] ~ 
phere of her b 
cross | hie rseil 
she bent ove e { i 
An impulsive mo 
lrew h ‘reyes » tl 
she beheld the bi 
young man—rather a Grecian than an 
Italian head, with fair, recular features, 
al i .-& tening ol 1 amor hi 
ringlets—gazing down upon her likea 
being that hovered in mid-air. Scarcely 


knowing what he did, Giovanni threw 
down the bouquet which he 
held in his hand. 
6) ior _ 79 en 1} » 8 ¢} ra ara tr 
Signora,”’ said h there are pure 
and healthful flowers. Wear them for 


the sake of (siovanni Git a -Ontl ’ 


with her rich voice, that came forth as 
it were like a gush of music; and 
a mirthful expression half childish an 
half woman-like. “ T acce pt your guit, 
and would fain recompense it with this 





She lifted the bo from the ground, 
ind then as Val \ lame it hav- 
Ing ste om naidenly re- 
s yf t te ? y I rreet r é 
passed swiftly homeward 1 | the 

} B few as tl moments 
were, its ito Giov hen she 
was on } l va ] 
+} « ! i ' t f s ‘ t} 

uquet was dy t ither 

1 her SI] It e the ht 
ther uid s y ol distin- 
gy shing a f i ower tf m a fresh 
( at so g i t 

For man iys t ent, ti 
vi r ni led t window that 
looked oD ra ° 
is lf son r ug IY istrous 
would h 1 it, had 
he been | toa g ( He 
felt cons f | put | f, to 
a cert ¢ t f ol 
an unl pow 1e commu- 
nication w 1 he | opened with 
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Beatrice. The wisest course would 
have been, if his heart were in any real 
danger, to quit his lodgings and Padua 
itself, at once; the next wiser, to have 
accustomed himself,as far as possible, 
to the 

Beatrice ; thus bringing her rigidly and 
syste matically within the limits of ordi- 
nary experience. Least of all, while 
avoiding her should Giovanni 
have remained so near this extraordina- 
ry being, that the proximity and ] 


sight, 


OSSI- 


bility even of intercourse, should give a 


kind of substance and reality to the 
wild vagaries which his imagination 
ran riot continually in producing. Gu- 


asconti had not a deep heart—or at all 


events, its depths were not sounded 


now—but he had a quick fancy, and an 
ardent southern temperament, which 
rose every instant to a higher fever- 
pitch. Whether or no Beatrice pos- 


those terrible attributes—that 
fatal breath—the affinity with those so 
beautiful and deadly flowers—which 
were indicated by what Giovanni had 
witnessed, she had at least instilled a 
fierce and subtle poison into his system. 
It was her rich 
beauty was a madness to him; nor hor- 
ror, even while he fancied her spirit to 
be imbued with the same baneful es- 
sence that seemed to pervade her physi- 
cal frame ; but a wild offspring of both 
Jove and horror that had each parent in 
1 like one and shivered like 
Giovanni knew not what to 


sessed 


not love, although 


it, and burned 


the other 


dread; still less did he know what to 
hope ; hope and dread ke pt a continual 
warfare in his breast, alternately van- 


quishit one another and starting up 
contest. Blessed 
they dark or 


intermixture ot 


afresh to renew the 


} le emotions, be 


rig s the lurid 
the two that 


produces the illuminating 


blaze of the infernal regions. 
Sometimes he endeavored to assuage 
the fever of his spirit by a rapid walk 
through the streets of Padua, or beyond 
ts cates s footsteps kept time with 
the thro rs of his brain, so that the 
waik W ipt to aces lerate itself toa 
race. One day, he found himself ar- 
rested; his arm was seized by a portly 
personage who had turned back: on re- 
cognizing the young man, and ex- 
pended much breath 1n overtaking him. 


*“Sionor Giovanni '!—stay,my young 


friend!” ecriedhe. “ Have you forgot- 
ten me ‘That might well be the case, 
if I were as much altered as yourself.” 
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It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had 
avoided, ever since their first meeting, 
from a doubt that the professor’s sa- 
gacity would look too deeply into his 
secrets. Endeavoring to recover him- 
self, he stared forth wildly from his 
inner world into the outer one, and 
spoke like a man in a dream: 

“Yes; | am Giovanni Guasconti. 
You are Professor Pietro Baglioni. 
Now let me pass |” 

” Not yet— not ye c Sienor Giovan- 
ni Guasconti,” said the Professor, 
smiling, but at the same time scruti- 
nizing the youth with an earnest 
glance.—“ What ; did I grow up side 
by side with your father, and shall his 
son pass me like a stranger, in these 
old streets of Paduat Stand still, 
Signor Giovanni; for we must have a 
word or two, before we part.” 

““Speedily, then, most worshipful 
!” said Giovanni, 
with feverish impatience. ‘ Does not 
your worship see that I am in haste ?” 

Now, while he was speaking, there 
came a man in black along the street, 
stooping and moving feebly, like a per- 
son in inferior health. His face was 
all overspread with a most sickly and 
sallow hue, but yet so pervaded with an 
expression of piercing and active in- 
tellect, that an observer might easily 
have overlooked the merely physical 
attributes, and have only this 
wonderful energy. As he passed, this 
person exchanged a and distant 
salutation with Baglioni, but fixed his 
eyes upon Giovanni with an intentness 
that seemed to bring out whatever was 
within him worthy of notice. Never- 
theless, there was a peculiar quietness 


Professor, spec dily 


seen 


cold 


in the look, as if taking merely a specu- 
j i 


lative, not a human interest, in the 
young man. 
“It is Doctor Rappaccini!” whis- 


pered the Professor, when the stranger 
had passed.—* Has he ever seen your 
tne etd” 
‘““ Not that I know.” answered Gio- 
vanni, starting at the name. 
‘“ Tle Aas seen you'—he must have 
seen you!” said Baglioni, hastily. “ For 
- purpose or orher, this man of sci- 
ence is making a study of you. I 
know that look of his! It is the same 
that coldly ill 
bends over a bird, a mouse, or a butter- 
fly, which, in pursuance of some ex- 
periment, he has killed by the pe rfume 
of a flower ;—a look as deep as nature 


some pu 


uminates his face, as he 





ts 
‘i 
f 


4 
st 
- 


Sane 
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itself, but without nature’s warmth of 
love. Signor Giovanni, I will stake 
my life upon it, you are the suBject of 
one of Rappaccini’s experiments !”’ 

“Will you make a fool of me 
cried Giovanni, passionately. ‘“ That, 
Signor Professor, were an untoward 
experiment.” 

“ Patience, patience!” replied the 
imperturbable Professor.—* I tell thee, 


a? 


my poor Giovanni, that Rappaccini has 
a scientific interest inthee. ‘Thou hast 
fallen into fearful hands! And the 
Signora Beatrice? What part does 
she act in this mystery ?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s 
pertinacity intolerable, here broke aw ay, 
and was gone before the Professor 
could again seize his arm. He looked 
after the young man intently, and shook 
his head. 

“This must not be,” said Baglioni 
to himself. ‘ The youth is the son of 
my old friend, and should not come to 
any harm from which the areana of 
medical science can preserve him. Be- 
sides, it is too insufferable an imperti- 
nence in Rappaccini, thus to snatch the 
bud out of my own hands, as | may 
say, and make use of him for his in- 
fernal experiments. This daughter of 
his! It shall be looked lo. Pe rchance ; 
most learned Rappuaccini, I may foil 


you where you little dream of it! 


Meanwhile, Giovanni had pursued 
a circuitous route, and at length found 
himself at the door of his lodgings. 
As he crossed the threshold, he was 
met by old Lisabetta, who smirked and 
smiled, and was evidently desirous to 
attract his attention; vainly, however, 
as the ebullition of his feelings had 


momentarily subsided into a cold and 
dull vacuity. He turned his eyes full 
upon the withered face that was pucker- 


ing itself into a smile, but seemed to 
behold it not. ‘The old dame, there- 
fore, laid her grasp upon his cloak. 

** Signor '—Signor !” whispered she, 
still with a smile overthe whole breadth 
of her visage, so that it looked not 
unlike a grotesque carving in wood, 
darkened by centuries—* Listen, Sign- 
or! There is a private entrance into 
the garden !” 

“ What do you say ?” exclaimed Gi- 
ovanni, turning quickly about, as if an 


i 
inanimate thing should start into fever- 
ish life.—* A private entrance into 
Doctor Rappaccini’s garden !” 
“ Hush! hush '—notso loud!’ whis- 
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pered Lisabetta, putting her hand over 
his mouth. “ Ves ; Into the worshipful 
Doctor’s garden, where you may see 
all his fine shrubbery. Many a youn 
man in Padua would give gold to | 
admitted among those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into 
her hand. 

* Show me the way,” said he. 


A surmise, probably excited by his 


r 
os 


i 
ve 


conversation with Baglioni, crossed his 
mind, that this interposition of old 
Lisabe tla mig ht perchanes be connect- 
ed with the intrigue, whatever wer 
its nature, in which the P fessor 
seemed to suppose that Docto: Rappac- 


cini was involving him. But such a 


suspicion, though it disturbed Giovanni, 


was inadequate to restrain him. The 
instant he was aware of the possibility 
of approaching Beatrice, it seemed an 
absolute necessity of his existence i 
do so. It mattered not whether she 
were angel or demon; he was irrevyo- 
eably within her 5} nere, and must obe y 
the law that whirled him onward, in 


ever lessening circtes, towards a resu 
which he did not attempt to foreshadow. 
And yet, Strange to say, there came 
across him a sudden doubt, whether 


this intense interest on his part were 


not de lusory whether it were really 
of so deep and positive a nature as to 


( 
justify him in now thrusting himself 


into an incalculable position—whetinr 


it were not merely the fantasy of 


young man’s 1, only slightly, or not 





at all, connected with his heart! 

lle paused —hesitated—turne 1 half 
about bul again went on His with- 
ered guide led him along several ob 
scure passages, and finally undid a 
door, through which, as it was opened, 


' 
there came the sight and sound of rust- 


ling leaves, with the broken sunshine 


glimmering among them. Cjovannl 


stepped forth, and forcing himself 
through the entanglement of a shrub 
that wreathed its tendrils over the hid- 
den entrance, he stood beneath his own 
window, in the open area of Doctor 
Rappaccini’s garden. 

How often is it the case, that, when 
impossibilitiies have come to pass, and 
dreams have condensed their misty 
substance into tangible realities, we 


find ourselves calm, and even coidly 


self posses ed, amid circumstances 
which it would have been a delirium of 
joy or agony to anticipate Hate de- 
lights to thwart us thus. Passion wil 
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choose his own time to rush upon the 
scene, and lingers sluggishly behind, 
when an appropriate 
events would seem to summon his ap- 
pearance. So was it now with Gio- 
yanni. Day after day, his pulses had 
throbbed with feverish blood, at the 
improbable idea of an interview with 
Beatrice, and of standing with her, 
face to face, in this very garden, bask- 
ing in the oriental sunshine of her beau- 
ty, and snatching from her full gaze 
the mystery which he deemed the rid- 
dle of existence jut now 
there was a singular and untimely equa- 
nimity within his breast. He threw a 
glance around the garden to discover 
if Beatrice or her father were present, 
and perceiving that he was alone, be- 
gan a critical observation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them 
dissatisfied him; their gorgeousness 
seemed fierce, passionate, and even un- 
natural. ‘There was hardly an indi- 
vidual shrub which a wanderer, stray- 
ing by himself through a forest, would 
not have been startled to find growing 
wild, as if an unearthly face had glared 
at him out of the thicket. Several, 
also, would have shocked a delicate 
instinct by an appearance of artificial- 
ness, indicating that there had been 
commixture, and, as it were, 
adultery of various vegetable species, 


his own 


i 


such 


that the production was no longer of 


God’s making, but the menstrous off- 
spring of man’s depraved fancy, glow- 


ing with only an evil mockery of beau- 


ty. ‘They were probably the result of 


experiment, which, In one or two cases, 
had succeeded in mingling plants indi- 
vidually ly into a compound pos- 
sessing the questionable and ominous 
character that distinguished the whole 
growth of the garden. In fine, Gio- 
vanni recognized but two or three 
plants in the collection, and those of a 
kind that he well knew to be poisonous. 
While busy with these contemplations, 
he heard the rustling of a silken gar- 
ment, and turning, beheld Beatrice em- 
from beneath the sculptured 


love 


erging 
portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with 
himself what should be his deportment ; 
whether he should apologize for his in- 
trusion into the garden, or assume that 
he was there with the privity, at least, 
if not the desire of Doctor Rappaccini 
But Beatrice’s man- 
though 


or his daughter. 


ner placed him at his ease, 
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leaving him still in doubt by what agen- 
cy he had gained admittance. She 
came lightly along the path, and met 
him near the broken fountain. ‘There 
was surprise in her face, but brighten- 
ed by a simple and kind expression of 
pleasure. 

‘* You are a connoisseur in flowers, 
Signor,” said Beatrice with a smile, al- 
luding to the bouquet which he had 
flung her from the window. ‘It is no 
marvel, therefore, if the sight of my fa- 
ther’s rare collection has tempted you 
to take a nearer view. If he were here, 
he could tell you many strange and in- 
teresting facts as to the nature and 
habits of these shrubs, for he has spent 
a life-time in such studies, and this gar- 
den is his world.” 

“And yourself, lady”—observed Gi- 
ovanni—* if fame says true—you, like- 
wise, are deeply skilled in the virtues 
indicated by these rich blossoms, and 
these spicy perfumes. Would youdeign 
to be my instructress, I should prove 
an apter scholar than under Signor 
Rappaccini himself.” 

‘** Are there such idle rnmors ?” ask- 
ed Beatrice, with the music of a pleas- 
ant laugh. ‘“ Do people say that 1 am 
skilled in my father’s science of plants? 
What a jestis there! No; thoughI 
have grown up among these flowers, I 
know no more of them than their hues 
and perfume ; and sometimes, methinks 
1 would fain rid myself of even that 
small knowledge. There are many 
flowers here, and those not the least 
brilliant, that shock and offend me, 
when they meet my eye. But, pray, 
not believe these stories 
about my science. Believe nothing of 
with your own 


Signor, do 


me save what you see 
eyes,” 

‘And must I believe all that I have 
seen with my own eyes?” asked Gio- 
vanni pointedly, while the recollection 
of former scenes made him shrink. 
“No, Signora, you demand too little 
of me. Bid me believe nothing, save 
what comes from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice under- 
stood him. ‘There came a deep flush 
to her cheek; but she looked full into 
Giovanni's eyes, and responded to his 
gaze of uneasy suspicion with a queen- 
like haughtiness. 

“IT do so bid you, Signor !” she re- 
plied. ‘Forget whatever you may 
have fancied in regard to me. If true 
to the outward senses, still it may be 
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false in its essence. But the words of 
Beatrice Rappaccini’s lips are true 
from the heart outward. Those you 
may believe !” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect, 
and beamed upon Giovanni's conscious- 
ness like the licht of truth itself. But 
while she spoke, there was a fragrance 
in the atmosphere around her, rich and 
delightful, though evanescent, yet which 
the young man, from an indefinable re- 
luctance, scarcely dared to draw into 
his lungs. It might be the odor of the 
flowers. Could it be Beatrice’s breath, 
which thus embalmed her words with 
a strange richness, as if by steeping 
them in her heart? A faintness pass- 
ed like a shadow over Giovanni, and 
flitted away; he seemed to gaze 
through the beautiful girl’s eyes into her 
transparent soul, and felt no more doubt 
or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had color- 
ed Beatrice’s manner vanished; she 
became gay, and appeared to derive a 
pure delight from her communion with 
the youth, not unlike what the maiden 
of a lonely island might have felt, con- 
versing with a voyager from the civil- 
ized world. Evidently her experience 
of life had been confined within the 
limits of that garden. She talked now 
about matters as simple as the day-light 
or summer-clouds, and now asked ques- 
tions in reference to the city, or Gio- 
vanni’s distant home, his friends, his 
mother, and his sisters; questions indi- 
cating such seclusion, and such lack of 
familiarity with modes and forms, that 
Giovanni responded as if to an infant. 
Her spirit gushed out before him like 
a fresh rill, that was just 
first glimpse of the sunlight, and won- 
dering at the reflections of earth and 
sky which were flung 
There came thoughts, too, from a deep 
and fantasies of a gem-like 
brillianey, as if diamonds and rubies 
sparkled upward among the bubbles of 
the fountain. Ever and there 
gleamed across the young man’s mind 
a sense of wonder, that he should be 
walking side by side with the being who 
had so wrought upon his imagination 
—whom he had idealized in such hues 
of terror—in whom he had positively 
witnessed such manifestations of dread- 
ful attributes—that he should be con- 
versinge with Beatrice like a brother, 
and should find her so human and so 
maiden-like. But such reflections were 


catching its 


into its bosom. 


source, 


anon, 
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only momentary ; the effect of her 
character was too real, not to make jt. 
self familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse, they had 
strayed through the garden, and now, 
alter many turns among its avenues, 
were come to the shattered fountain, 
beside which the magnificent 
shrub with its treasury of glowing blos- 
A fragrance was diffused from 
it, which Giovanni recognized as iden- 
tical with that which he had attributed 
to Beatrice’s breath, but incomparably 
more powerful. As her eyes fell upon 
it, Giovanni beheld her press her hand 
to her bosom, as ‘if her heart were 
throbbing suddenly and painfully. 

‘** For the first time in my life,” mur- 
mured she, addressing the shrub, “] 
had forgotten thee !” 

*“*T remember, Signora,” said Giovan- 
ni, ‘* that you once promised to reward 
me with one of these living gems for 
the bouquet, which I had the happy 
boldness to fling to your feet. Permit 
me now to pluck it as a memorial of 
this interview.” 

He made a step towards the shrub, 
with extended hand. But Beatrice 
darted forward, uttering a shriek that 
went through his heart like a dagger. 
She caught his hand, and drew it back 
with the whole force of her slender fig- 
ure. Giovanni felt her touch thrilling 
through his fibres. 

“ Touch it not!" exclaimed she, ina 
voice of agony. “ Not forthy life! It 
is fatal!” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from 
him, and vanished beneath the sculptur- 
ed portal. As Giovanni followed her 
with his eyes, he beheld the emaciated 
figure and pale intelligence of Doctor 


orew 
grew 


soms. 


Rappaccini, who had been watching 
the scene, he knew not how long, with- 
in the shadow of the entrance. 

No was 
his chamber, than the image 


. . 
aione If 


Cruascontl 


c ) —T 
of Beatrice 


sooner 


came back to his passionate musings, 
invested with all the witchery that had 
been gathering around it ever 
his first glimpse of her, and now like- 

warmth of 
vas human: 


since 
wise imbued with a tender 
girlish womanhood. She 

her nature was endowed with all gentle 
and feminine qualities ; she was worth- 
iest to be worshipped ; she was capa- 
ble, surely, on her part, of the height 
and heroism of love. Those tokens, 
which he had hitherto considered as 
proofs of a frightful peculiarity in her 
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physical and moral system, were now 
either forgotten, or, by the subtle sophis- 
try of passion, transmuted into a gold- 
en crown of enchantment, rendering 
Beatrice the more admirable, by so 
much as she was the more unique. 
Whatever had looked ugly, was now 
beautiful ; or, if incapable of such a 

away and hid itself 
among those shapeless half-ideas, which 
throng the dim region beyond the day- 
light of perfect 
Thus did Giovanni spend the night, nor 
fel] asleep 


: 
change, it stole 


our consciousness. 
f , until the dawn had begun to 
awake the slumbering flowers in Doc- 
tor Rappaccini’s garden, whither his 
dre Up rose the 


sun in his due season, and flinging his 


amis ¢ uubtless led him. 
beams upon the young man’s eyelids, 
awoke him to a sense of pain. When 
thoroughly aroused, he became sensible 
of a burning and tingling agony in his 

his right hand—the very hand 
had grasped in her 


hand—in 
which Beatrice 
own, when he was on the point of 
plucking one of the gem-like flowers. 
On the back of that hand there was now 
a purple print, like that of four small 
fingers, and the likeness of a slender 
thumb upon his wrist. 

Oh, how stubbornly does love—or 
even that cunning semblance of love 
which flourishes in the imagination, 
but strikes no depth of root into the 
heart—how stubbornly does it hold its 
faith, until the moment come, when it 
vanish into thin mist! 
handkerchief about 
evil thing 


js doomed to 
Wwrapt a 
d, and wondered what 





ad stung him, and soon forgot his pain 
1a reverie of Beatrice. 
fter tl first interview, a second 


was in the inevitable course of what 


A third; a fourth; and 


a meeting with Beatrice in the garden 
was no longer an incident in Gipvan- 

’s daily life, but the whole space in 
which he rht be said to live; for 
the anticipation and memory of that 
ecstatic hour made up the remainder. 
Nor was it otherwise withthe daughter 
of Rappaccini. She watched for the 
youth’s appearance, and flew to his side 
with confidence as unreserved as if 


en playmates from early 


fancy—as if they were such play- 
nates still. If, by any unwonted 
chance, he failed to come atthe ap- 


ointed moment, she stood beneath the 
up the rich sweet- 
s of her tones to float around him in 


window, and sent 
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his chamber, and echo and reverberate 
throughout his heart—** Giovanni! 
Giovanni! Why tarriest thou? Come 
down !”—And down he hastened into 
that Eden of poisonous flowers. 

But, with all this intimate familiari- 
ty, there was still a reserve in Bea- 
trice’s demeanor, so rigidly and inva- 
riably sustained, that the idea of in- 
fringing it scarcely occurred to his 
imagination. By all appreciable signs, 
they loved ; they had looked love, with 
yes that conveyed the holy secret 
from the depths of one soul into the 
depths of the other, as if it were too 
sacred to be whispered by the way; 
they had even spoken love, in those 
gushes of passion when their spirits 
darted forth in articulated breath, like 
tongues of long-hidden flame ; and yet 
there had been no seal of lips, no clasp 
of hands, nor any slightest caress, such 
as love claims and hallows. He had 
never touched one of the gleaming 
ringlets of her hair; her garment—so 
marked was the physical barrier be- 
tween them—had never been waved 
against him by a breeze. On the few 
occasions when Giovanni had seemed 
tempted to overstep the limit, Beatrice 
grew so sad, so stern, and withal wore 
such a look of desolate separation, 
shuddering at itself, that not a spoken 
word was requisite to repel him. At 
such times, he was startled at the hor- 
rible suspicions that rose, monster-like, 
out of the caverns of his heart, and 
stared him in the face; his love grew 
thin and faint as the morning-mist; 
his doubts alone had substance. But 
when Beatrice’s face brightened again, 
after the momentary shadow, she was 
transformed at once from the myste- 
rious, questionable being, whom he had 
watched with so muchawe and horror ; 
she was now the beautiful and unso- 
phisticated girl, whom he felt that his 
spirit knew with a certainty beyond all 
other knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed 
Giovanni’s last meeting with 
One morning, however, he 
was disagreeably surprised by a visit 
from the whom he had 
searcely thought of for whole weeks, 
and would willingly have forgotten still 
longer. Given up, as he had long 
been, to a pervading excitement, he 
could tolerate no companions, except 
upon condition of their perfect sympa- 
thy with his present state of feeling. 


since 
eee, ave 
Baglioni. 


Professor, 
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Such sympathy was not to be expected 
from Professor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly, for a 
few moments, about the gossip of the 
city and the University, and then took 
up another topic. 

‘| have been reading an old classic 
author lately,” said he, “and met with 
a story that strangely interested me. 
Possibly you may remember it. It is 
of an Indian prince, who sent a beauti- 
ful woman as a present to Alexander 
the Great. She was as lovely as the 
dawn, and gorgeous as the sunset; but 
what especially distinguished her was 
a certain rich perfume in her breath— 
richer than a garden of Persian roses. 
Alexander, as was natural to a youthful 
conqueror, fell in love at first sight 
with this magnificent stranger. Buta 
certain sage physician, happening to be 
present, discovered a terrible secret in 
regard to her.’ 

* And what was that?” asked Gio- 
vanni, turning his eyes downward to 
avoid those of the Professor. 

“ That this lovely woman,” 
ed Baglioni, with emphasis, “‘ had been 
nourished with poisons from her birth 
upward, until her whole nature was so 
imbued with them, that she herself had 
become the deadliest poison in exist- 
ence. Poison was her element of life. 
With that rich perfume of her breath, 


continu- 


she blasted the very air. Her love 
would have been poison'!—her em- 
brace death! Is not this a marvellous 
tale t”’ 


“A childish fable,” answered Gio- 
vanni, nervously starting from his chair. 
“T marvel how your worship finds 
time to read such nonsense, among 


your graver studies.” 


: “By the by,” said the Professor, 
looking uneasily about him, ‘ what 
singular fragrance is this in your apart- 
ment! Is it the perfume of your 


It is faint, but delicious, and 
yet, after all, by no means agreeable. 
Were I to breathe it long, methinks it 
would make me ill. It is like the 
breath of a flower—but I see no flow- 
ers in the chamber.” 
“Nor are there any,” 
vanni, who had turned 
Professor spoke; “nor, I think, is 
there any fragrance, except in your 
worship’s imagination. Odors, be 
a sort of element combined of the sen- 
sual and the spiritual, are apt to deceive 
us in this manner. The recollection 


] 2 
gioves ° 


replied Gio- 
pale as the 


og 
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of a perfume—the bare idea of it—may 


easily be mistaken for a present re- 
ality.’ , 
‘Aye; but my sober imagination 


does not often play such tricks,” said 
Baglioni; ‘‘ and were I to fancy any 


kind of odor, it would be that of some 
vile apothecary drug, wherewith 
fingers are likely enough to be 
Our 
have heard, tinctures his medicaments 
with odors richer than those of Araby 
Doubtless, likewise, the fair and learn 
ed Signora Beatrice would minister to 
her patients with draughts as sweet as 
a maiden’ s breath. But wo to him 
that sips them !” 

Giovanni’s face evinced many con- 
tending emotions. ‘The tone in which 
the Professor alluded to the pure and 


i 
Rappaccini 


my 
imbued. 
worshiptul friend itappaccini, as | 


lovely daughter of was a 
torture to his soul ; inal yet, the inti- 
mation of a view of her character, op- 
posite to his own, gave instantaneous 
distinctness to a thousand dim suspi- 
cions, which now grinned at him like 
so many demons. But he strove hard 


to quell them, and to respond to Bagli- 


oni with a true lover's perfect faith. 


. . y 29 es 
‘“* Signor Professor,’ said he, “ you 


father’s chance, 


were my friend—pei 

too, it is your purpose to acta friendly 
part towards his son. I would fain feel 
nothing towards you, save respect and 


But I pray you to observe, 
there 


deference. 

that 
which we mu 
not the Signora Beatrice. 


Signor, Is one subd) 


You 
You cannot, 


St not spe ak. 


therefore, estimate the wrong—the 
blasphemy, I may even say—that is 
offered to her character by a light or 


injurious word.” 

* Giovanni !—my Giovanni! 
answered the Professor, with a calm 
expression of pity, “I know this 
wretched girl far better than yourself. 


You shall hear the truth in respect to 


poor 


the poisoner Rappaccini, and his poi- 
sonous daughter Yes poisonous as 
she is beautiful! Listen; for even 

hould you do violence to my grey 
indie it shall not silenceme. ‘That old 


Indian woman has become 


"ence 


fable of the 
a truth, by the deep and deadly s 
of R: appaccinl, anc lin the person 0 f the 
lovely Be; a trice ! ; 





Giovanni groaned and hid his face 
‘“ Her father.” continued Baglioni, 
‘was not restrained by nat | affec- 
tion fi "Vig offerit 2 up his chiid, in this 
; i ~ f\« 


le manner, as the 1 


horrib 
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sane zeal for science. For—let us do 
him justice—he is as true a man of 
science as ever distilled his own heart 
jn an alembic. What, then, will be 
your fate’ Bevond a doubt, you are 
selected as the material of some new 
experiment. Perhaps the result is to 
be death—perhaps a fate more awful 
still! Rappaccini, with what he calls 
the interest of science before his eyes, 
will hesitate at nothing.” 

“It is adream !” muttered Giovanni 
to himself, *“‘ surely it is a dream !” 

“ But,” resumed the professor, “ be 
of good cheer, son of my friend! It is 
not yet too late for the rescue. VPos- 
sibly, we may even succeed in bringing 
back this miserable child within the 
limits of ordinary nature, from which 
her father’s madness has estranged her. 
Behold this little silver vase! It was 
wrought by the hands of the renowned 
Benvenuto Cellini, and is well worthy 
to be a love-gift to the fairest dame in 
Italy. But its contents are invaluable. 
One little of this would 
have rendered the most virulent poisons 
of the Borgias innocuous. Doubt not 


s1p antidote 


that it will be as efficacious against 
those of Rappaccini. Bestow the vase, 
and the precious liquid within it, on 


your Beatrice, and hopefully await the 
result.” 

Baglioni Jaid a small, exquisitely 
wrought silver phial on the table, and 
withdrew, leaving what he had said to 
t upon the young man’s 


rndue ' lee 
produce its ellet 
i 


mind. 
“We will thwart Rappaccini yet!” 
thought he, chuckling to himself, as he 
Pe But, let us 
confess the truth of him, he is a won- 
derful man '—a wonderful man indeed ! 
A vile empiric, however, in his prac- 
tice, and therefore not to be tolerated 
by those who respect the good old 
rules of the medical profession !” 
Throughout whole ac- 
juaintance with Beatrice, he had occa- 
as we have said, been haunted 


descended the stairs. 


Giovanni's 


sionally, 
by dark surmises as to her character. 
Yet, roughly had she made her- 
self felt by a simple, natural, 

ffectionate and guileless creature, 


so thi 
} ‘ 
iim as 


mosta 


that the image now held up by Profes- 
sor Baglioni, looked as strange and 
incredible, as if it were not in accor- 
dance with his own original con- 
ception. ‘True, there were ugly re- 
collections connected with his first 


g es of the beautiful girl ; he could 


not quite forget the bouquet that wither- 


imps 
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ed in her grasp, and the insect that 
perished amid the sunny air, by no os- 
tensible agency, save the fragrance of 
her breath. These incidents, however, 
dissolving in the pure light of her cha- 
racter, had no longer the efficacy of 
facts, but were acknowledged as mis- 
taken fantasies, by whatever testimony 
of the senses they might appear to be 
substantiated. There is something 
truer and more real, than what we can 
see with the eyes, and touch with the 


finger. On such better evidence, had 
Giovanni founded his confidence in 


Beatrice, though rather by the neces- 
sary force of her high attributes, than 
by any deep and generous faith, on his 
part. But, now, his spirit was inca- 
pable of sustaining itself at the height 
to which the early enthusiasm of pas- 
sion had exalted it ; he fell down, grov- 
elling among earthly doubts, and defiled 
therewith the pure whiteness of Bea- 
trice’s image. Not that he gave her 
up; he did but distrust. He resolved 
to institute some decisive test that 
should satisfy him, once for all, whether 
there were those dreadful peculiarities 
in her physical nature, which could not 
be supposed to exist without some cor- 
responding monstrosity of soul. His 
eyes, gazing down afar, might have de- 
ceived him as to the lizard, the insect, 
and the flowers. But if could 
witness, at the distance of a few paces, 
the sudden blight of one fresh and 
healthful flower in Beatrice’s hand, 
there would be room for no further 
question. With this idea, he hastened 
to the florist’s, and purchased a bouquet 
that was still gemmed with the morn- 


he 


ing dew-drops. 

It was now the customary hour of 
his daily interview with Beatrice. Be- 
tore descending into the garden, Gio- 
vanni failed not to look at his figure in 
the mirror; a vanity to be expected in 
a beautiful young man, yet, as display- 
ing itself at that troubled and feverish 
moment, the token of a certain shallow- 
ness of feeling and insincerity of cha- 
racter. He did gaze, however, and 
said to himself, that his features had 
never before possessed so rich a grace, 
nor his eyes such vivacity, nor his 
cheeks so warm a hue of superabun- 
dant life. 

* At least,” thought he, “ her poison 
has not yet insinuated itself into my 

‘Iam no flower to perish in 


system. 


With that thought, he turned his eyes 





- 


entitle Mame naw! -s on 





— 


r 


on the bouquet, which he had never 
once laid aside from his hand. A thrill 
of indefinable horror shot through his 
frame, on perceiving that those dewy 
flowers were already beginning to 
droop; they wore the aspect of things 
that had been fresh and lovely, yester- 
day. Giovanni grew white as marble, 
and stood motionless before the mirror, 
staring at his own reflection there, as 
at the likeness of something frightful. 
He remembered Baglioni’s remark 
about the fragrance that seemed to per- 
vade the chamber. It must have been 
the poison in his breath! Then he 
shuddered—shuddered at himself! Re- 
covering from his stupor, he began to 
watch, with curious eye, a spider that 
was busily at work, hanging its web 
from the antique cornice of the apart- 
ment, crossing and re-crossing the art- 
ful system of interwoven lines, as vig- 
orous and active a spider as ever dan- 
gled from an old ceiling. Giovanni bent 
towards the insect, and emitted a deep, 
long breath. The spider suddenly ceas- 
ed its toil; the web vibrated with a tre- 
mor originating in the body of the small 
artizan. Again Giovanni sent fortha 
breath, deeper, longer, and imbued with 
a venomous feeling out of his heart; 
he knew not whether he were wicked 
or only desperate. ‘The spider made a 
convulsive gripe with his limbs, and 
hung dead across the window. 

*“ Accursed! Accursed!” muttered 
Giovanni, addressing himself. ** Hast 
thou grown so poisonous, that this dead- 
ly insect perishes by thy breath ?” 

At that moment, a rich, sweet voice 
came floating up from the garden :— 

“Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past 
the hour! Why tarriest thou! Come 
down!” 

“ Yes,” muttered Giovanni again. 
“ She isthe only being whom my breath 
may not slay! Would that it might!” 

He rushed down, and in an instant, 
was standing before the bright and lov- 
ing eyes of Beatrice. A moment ago, 
his wrath and despair had been so fierce 
that he could have desired nothing so 
much as to wither her by a glance. 
But, with her actual presence, there 
came influences which had too real an 
existence to be at once shaken off ; re- 
collections of the delicate and benign 
power of her feminine nature, which 
had so often enveloped him in a reli- 
gious calm; recollections of many a 
holy and passionate outgush of her 
heart, when the pure fountain had been 
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unsealed from its depths, and made yisj- 
ble in its transparency to his mental] 
eye ; recollections which, had Giovan- 
ni known how to estimate them, would 
have assured him that all this ugly 
mystery was but an earthly illusion, and 
that, whatever mist of evil might seem 
to have gathered over her, the real 
Beatrice was a heavenly angel. Inca- 


pable as he was of such high faith, stil] 





her presence had not utterly lost its 
magic. Giovanni's rage was quelled 
into an aspect of sullen insensibility, 
Beatrice, with a quick spiritual sense, 
immediately felt that there was a gulf 
of blackness between them, which neith- 
They walk- 
ed on together, sad and silent, and came 
thus to the marble fountain, and to its 
pool of water on the ground, in the 
midst of which grew the shrub that 

ini was 


er he nor she could pass. 





bore gem-like blossoms. Giov: 
affrighted at the eager enjoyment—the 
appetite, as it were—with which hi 
found himself inhaling the fragrance of 
the flowers. 

“‘ Beatrice,” asked he abruptly, 
‘““whence came this shrub 

“i My father created it,’ answered 


she, with simplicity ° 





**(‘reated it! created it!” repeated 
Giovanni. “What mean you, Beat: 

“He is a man fearfully 
with the secrets of nat . 
Beatrice; ‘‘and, at the hour when | 
first drew bre uth, this ] int sprar r irom 
the soil, the offspring of his science, of 
his intellect, while I was but his earthly 
child. ‘*Approach it not!” continued 
she, observing with terror that Giovanni 
was drawing nearer tothe shrub. “It 


has qualities that you litt! 
But I, dearest Giovanni —I grew up 
and blossomed with the plant, and was 
nourished with its breath. It was my 
sister, and | loved it with a human af- 


fection: for—alas! hast thou not sus- 


pected it? there was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly 
upon her that Beatrice paused and 
trembled. But her fai 
ness re-assured her, an 


dream of. 


1 mad 
that she had doubted for an 1 


“There was an awful do 





continued,—* the effect of 1 
fatal love of science—which estranged 
me from all society of any kind. | I 


Heaven sent thee, dearest Giov 
Oh! how lonely was thy poor Beatrice 
‘Was it a hard doom?” asked Gio- 
vanni, fixing his eyes upon her 
“Only of Jate have I known how 
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hard it was,” answered she tenderly. 
“Oh, yes; but my heart was torpid, 
and therefore quiet.” 

Giovanni's rage broke forth from his 
sullen gloom like a lightning-flash out 
of a dark cloud. 

« Aecursed one !” cried he, with veno- 
mous scorn and anger. ‘“ And finding 
thy solitude wearisome, thou hast sever- 
ed me, likewise, from all the warmth of 
life, and enticed me into thy region of 
unspeakable horror ! 

*“ Giovanni!’ exclaimed Beatrice, 
turning her large bright eyes upon his 
face. ‘The force of his words had not 


found its way into her mind; she was 
merely wonder-struck, 
“Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated 


beside himself with passion. 
‘Thou hast blasted 


(yiovannl, 


“Thou hast done it! 


me! Thou hast filled my veins with 
poison ! ‘Thou hast made me as hateful, 
as U uBly» as loathsome and deadly a crea- 
ture as thyself,—a world’s wonder of 
hid deous monstrosity! Now—if our 
breath be happily as fatal to ourselves 


as to all 


others—let us join our liy s in 
s of hatred, and so 


one k unutterable 


“Wy murmured 
out 


pity me, 


o ~ 1 @99 
at has hefallen me? 
of her 


a } 0r 


Beatrice, with a low moan 
heart “* Holy Virgin 
| 


ng} ] bila!” 
eart-Droken Child 


Thou! Dost thou pray t” eried Gio- 
vanni, still with the same fiendish scorn. 


“Thy very prayers, as they come 


from thy lips, taint the atmosphere with 


death. Yes, yes; let us pray! Letus 
to church, and dip our fingers in the 
holy water at the portal! ‘I hey that 


come after us will perish as by a pesti- 

le Let us s 

It will be 

the | like ness of holy symbols! 
“Giovanni,” said Beatrice calmly, 

for her crief was be yond p assion, ‘“* why 

join thyself with me thus in 


nce. on crosses in the air! 


scattering curses abroad in 


dost thou 


those terrible words? I, it is true, am 
the horrible thing thou namest me. But 
thou '—what hast thou to do, save with 


one other shudder at my hideous misery, 
out of the carden and mingle 


| forge t that 


to go forth 


race there ever 


with thy 


wled on earth such a monster as 
poor Beat 

* Dost tl pretend ignorance?” ask- 
ed Giovar scowling upon her. * Be- 
hold! This power h ve I gained from 
t pure erof R ppa ini!” 

‘| n ( wa 1 § } of su ] I n- 
sects ting t nh the alr, in searcn 
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of the food promised by the flower- 
odors of the fatal garden. ‘They cir- 
cled round Giovanni's head, and were 
evidently attracted towards him by the 
same influence which had drawn them, 
for ar instant, within the sphere of 
several of the shrubs. He sent forth 
a breath among them, and smiled bit- 
terly at Beatrice, as at least a score of 
the insects fell dead upon the ground. 
‘*T see it! I see it!” shrieked Be- 
atrice. “It is my father’s fatal sci- 
ence! No, no, Giovanni; it was not 
I! Never, never! I dreamed only 
to love thee, and be with thee a little 
time, and so to let thee pass away, 
leaving but thine image in mine heart. 
l’or, Giovanni—believe it—though my 
body be nourished with poison, my 
spirit is creature, and craves 
love as its daily food. But my father! 
—he has united us in this fearful sym- 
pathy. Yes; spurn me!—tread upon 
me!—kill me! Oh, what is death, 
after such words as thine? [But it was 
not L! Not for a world of bliss would 
[ have done it!” 
passion 
outburst 
came ac 
and not without 
of the intimate and peculiar relation- 
between Beatrice and himself. 
They stood, as it were, in an utter soli- 


God's 


had exhausted 
from his lips. 
him a sense, 


Giovanni's 
itself in 
‘There 
mournful, 


its 
TOSS 


now 
tenderness, 


ship 


tude, which would be made none the 
less solitary by the densest throng of 


i 
human life. Ought not, then, the 
desert of humanity around them to 
press this insulated pair close together ? 
If they should be cruel to one another 
who was there to be kind to them? 
Besides, thought Giovanni, might there 
not still be a hope of his returning 
within the limits of ordinary nature, 
and leading Beatrice—the redeemed 
Beatrice—by the hand? Oh, weak, 


and selfish, and unworthy spirit, that 
could dream of an earthly union and 
earthly happiness as possible, after 
such deep love had been so bitterly 
wronged as was = atrice’s love by 
Giovanni’s blichting words! No, no; 
there could _ no such hope. She 
must pass heavily, with that broken 
heart, across the borders—she must 
bathe her hurts in some fount of Para- 
dise, and fo her grief in the light of 


immortality—and there be well 
But Giovanni did not know it. 
* Dear Beatrice,” 


shrank 


sald he, approach- 
aid he, appros 


ing her, while she away, as al- 
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ways at his approach, but now witha 
different impulse—“ dearest Beatrice, 
our fate is not yet so desperate. Be- 
hold! There is a medicine, potent, as 
a wise physician has assured me, and 
almost divine in itsefficacy. It is com- 
posed of ingredients the most opposite 
to those by which thy awful father has 
brought this calamity upon thee and me. 
It is distilled of blessed herbs. Shall 
we not quaff it together, and thus be 
purified from evil?” 

“ Give it me !” said Beatrice, extend- 
ing her hand to receive the little silver 
phial which Giovanni took from his bo- 
som. She added, with a peculiar em- 
phasis; “I will drink—but do thou 
await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her 
lips; and, at the same moment, the 
figure of Rappaccini emerged from the 
portal, and came slowly towards the 
marble fountain. As he drew near, the 
pale man of science seemed to gaze 
with a triumphant expression at the 
beautiful youth and maiden, as might 
an artist who should spend his life in 
achieving a picture or a group of statu- 
ary.and finally be satisfied with his suc- 
cess. He paused—his bent form grew 
erect with conscious power, he spread 
out his hand over them, in the attitude 
of a father imploring a blessing upon 
hischildren. But those were the same 
hands that had thrown poison into the 
trem- 


nervously, 


stream of theirlives! Giovanni 
led. Beatrice 
and pressed her hand upon her heart. 
‘¢ My daughter,” said Rappaccini, 
“thou art no longer lonely in the world ! 
Pluck one of those precious gems from 
thy sister shrub, and bid thy bridegroom 
wear it in his bosom. It will not harm 
him now! My science, and the sympa- 
thy between thee and 
wrought within his system, that he now 
stands apart from common men, as thou 
dost, daughter of my pride and triumph, 
from ordinary women. 


} liarad 
shuddered 


him, have so 


) 
Pass on, then, 
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through the world, most dear to one ano- 
ther, and dreadful to all besides! ” 

** My father,” said Beatrice, feebly— 
and still, as she spoke, she kept her 
hand upon her heart—“ wherefore didst 
thou inflict this miserable doom upon 
thy child?” 

‘“* Miserable!” exclaimed Rappacci- 
ni, “What mean you, foolish girl? 
Dost thou deem it misery to be endow- 
ed with marvellous gifts, against which 
no power nor strength could avail an 
enemy? Misery, to be able to quell the 
mightiest with a breath? Misery, to 
be as terrible as thou art beautiful? 
Wouldst thou, then, have preferred the 
condition of a weak woman, exposed 
to all evil, and capable of none?” 

‘“‘T would fain have been loved, not 
feared,” murmured Beatrice, sinking 
down upon the ground.- Sut now it 
matters not ; I am going, father, where 
which thou hast striven to min- 


” 


the evil, 
gle with my being, will pass away like 
a dream—like the fragrance of these 
poisonous flowers, which will 
taint my 
of Eden. 
words of hatred are li 


no longer 
breath among the flowers 
Farewell, Giovanni! Thy 
ke lead within my 
heart—but they, too, will fall 
l ascend. Oh, was there not, from the 
irst, more poison in thy nature than in 
39 


away as 


mine 

To Beatrice—so radically had her 
earthly part been wrought upon by Rap- 
, ‘Cini’ s kill—- } ih nm life 
paccini’s skill—as poison had been life, 
powerful 
And thus the poor victim of man’s in- 
nature, and of 


so the antidote was death 


renuity and of thwarted 


the fatality that attends all such efforts 
of perverted wisdom, perished there, at 
the feet of her father and Giovanni. 
Just at that moment, Professor Pietro 
B rorlic ni looked forth from the window, 
and called loudly, in a tone of t mph 


mixed with horror, to the thunder- 
stricken man of Science 
tappaccini ! Rappacci 


this the upshot of your ex; 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Harro proceeded prosperously on his 
journey until he reached Kalish, the 
frontier town of Poland, on the road 
from Saxony to Warsaw. Poland was, 


at this time, under the government of 


the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia 
as Viceroy. It was known that there 
was great discontent among the people, 
and a very strict watch was kept up 
over the movements of all persons con- 
sidered as in any way suspicious. On 
presenting his passport at the frontier, 
Harro was recognized as belonging to 
this class. On further examination his 


name was found on two registers, and 


he was conducted to Warsaw under 
guard. On his arrival there he was 
informed that he could not be permitted 
to join the Russian army in the cam- 
paign against the Turks, but was of- 


fered acommission as Cornet in a regi- 


f+} 


ment of Lancers, forming a part of the 
Grand Duke’s Russian guards. In the 
event of this proposal not suiting his 


taste he had the alternative of taking 


t 
lodgings in a fortress for life. <A pro- 
posal made in so inviting a form could 
not well be declined, and Harro accord- 


aly accepted the commission. 

The regiment which he 
thus introduced was a privileged corps, 
| commission conferred a 
s higher than a corres- 
Half the of- 


into vas 
in wWhien a 
ane ten _ 
rank tWO cegre 


in the line. 





por ling one 

ficers were foreigners from various 
countries, one of them a nephew of 
President Monroe ; the other half 
were young noblemen of the first 
families in Russia, Poland, and oth- 
er parts of Europe,—ineluding sev- 


en ve The battalion to 
which Harro belonged was commanded 


by Prince Voronitchky, who read the 


ung princes. 


orders for his entrance into the service 
at the head of the co ps, and added 
som ‘count of his previous adven- 
tures and character. He was already 
known ton inv of the officers by his 
writings, and was received into the regi- 
ment with great cordiality. A ban- 
VOI XV “NO. LXXVilIl. 





quet was given on the occasion ata 
hotel in the suburbs near the ruins of 
Praga. ‘Three days after his arrival 
at Warsaw, Harro was presented to 
the Grand Duke Constantine on the 
parade at the early hour of four o’clockin 
the morning. He describes the cere- 
mony in the following terms: 

“T was, of course, required to take 
the oath on entering the service in the 
presence of the Grand Duke. The 
ceremony took place at the Belvedere 
palace on a fine morning in June at four 
o’clock—a little before sunrise. General 
Paskevitch, who was then carrying 
on the war in Persia with success, had 
recently sent home twelve Persian 
horses for the Grand Duke, which 
were to be presented on the same occa- 
sion. The Princess Lovitch, his wife, 
though she rarely appeared at his public 
receptions, had placed herself at the 
open window in the basement story of 
the palace to witness the spectacle. 
After I had taken the oath in the usual 
form, the Persian horses were brought 
and presented by the Grand Duke to 
Princess from the outside of the 
I was standing at the time at 
no great distance. ‘The Grand Duke 
was in excellent humor, and comment- 
ed upon the good points of each of the 
horses, as they were brought forward, 
one after the other. When this was 
over he directed an officer to tell me to 
step forward, and then said tothe Prin- 
cess in French, ‘ This is the Carbona- 


the 
window. 


ro-Poet, whom I mentioned to you, 
and whose works you have read. We 
have dressed him in a Lancer’s uni- 


form, and | trust that he will manage 
his charger as well as he has done his 
Pegasus.’ He then whispered some- 
thing to the Princess, who gave Harro 
a friendly look and soon after retired 
from the window.” 

It will be recollected that the Grand 
Duke had lost his 
first wife,—a princess of Baden,—before 


who 


Constantine, 


going to Poland as Viceroy,—became 


38 
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attached, while there, tothe Princess Lo- 
vitch, a lady of great beauty and of most 
amiable character. He obtained per- 
mission of the Russian Government to 
marry her on condition that he would 
renounce his right of succession to the 
throne in favor of his younger brother, 
Nicholas. Onthe demise of the Em- 
peror Alexander, Nicholas declined, at 
first, to take advantage of this renuncia- 
tion, and urged his brother 
Constantine to ascend the throne him- 
self. It was only after his positive and 
repeated refusals to change the subsist- 
ing arrangement, that Nicholas con- 
sented to reign. It is pleasing to re- 
call these incidents, which are highly 
honorable to both the brothers, and ex- 
hibit in the case of Constantine, a bright 
side ina character, which was unfortu- 
nately clouded, in other with 
but too many shades. 

Harro passe d about two years in the 
service of the Duke. The situ- 
ation was not exactly to his mind, but 
he had, early in life, adopted the excel- 
lent prince iple of doing with 
whatever 
duty to do. He now went throu 


strongly 


respe cts 
Grand 


his might 


y 
circumstances made it hi 
gh the 
details of the service with exemplary 
punctuality, and in a way to give satis- 
The service, 


ible, and 


faction to his superiors. 
in itself, was not dis 
forded ample leisure for literary pursuits. 
He resided in a pleasant rural retreat 
just without the walls of Warsaw,— 
morning 


1oTer 


at four o’clock, and 
1 ry’ 
ight. The 


le tters or so- 


rose every 
was on horseback till « 
the day was 
ciety. The Court of 
was itself a most interesting 


disposable ior 
the Belvede re 
study for 
one so deeply engaged in the politic: il 
movements of the times. Soon after 
leaving Poland, Harro wrote and pub- 
lished a detailed review of the system 
of administration and the state of socie- 
ty at Warsaw during this which 
has since been re published at London in 
an English translation. While at War- 
saw he wrote and published the novel 
Firn-Matthes | 


;—the one, which, as has 
been mentioned before, 


was pronounced 
by the well-known critic Menzel, in his 
review of German literature, 


of the 
best in the language. His position in 
ty was honorable, and, in 


some re- 
Atthis time he receiv- 
ofthe death 


pe riod, 


socle 
- *ts, agreeable 
ed from Bohemi Lintelligence 
ofthe young | lady, for 


he had forme 


whom, while the 
1 an attachment, 
powerfully the 


quent course of his life 


had affected so 


Harro Harring. 


rest of 
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But though, in some respects, agree. 
able, his situation at Warsaw 
others sufficiently embarrassing. His 
employment in the military service of 
an absolute monarch was, of course, en- 
tirely at variance with his previous hab- 
its of thought and feeling. He was 
from his preceding career, 
watched, if not suspected, and was com- 
pelled to observe a steady 


was in 


naturally 
system of 
caution, not very congenial to his 
impetuous character. 

were occasionally mad 
the Directors of the Police 


Propositions 
le to him by 


, B: iron Sass 


and Baron Schweizer, to enter that 
department of the service as a secret 


agent on very ad lvantageo terms. 
His steady refusal of 
did not tend to 

felt by the government. 
and difficult with whic 


and Ginicuiies 


these ‘eeu 
diminish the distrust 
The dangers 


th he ' 


Was Sur- 


rounded, were increased by the conspir- 
acy in the army and among the people, 
which broke out so violently soon after 
he left Poland, and was in active pre- 
paration durlt gy his reside e,. The 


C,overnment were aware of its exist- 


ence, and of course redoubled the 
vigilance, with which tl 0 urily 
watched every one in th ist degri 

suspicious llarro states t during 
the two years Of his stav Warsaw 
twenty-two officers of his own division 


were degraded, or discharged 


e, and exiled to Siber 


servic that 
he never retired to rest a single night 
without apprehending th: for 

morning, a carl or sledge 





would stop at | 
him, according to the Russian 
practice, without trial o1 
the nati of his off 
in Siberia, where he 
alive for the remainder of 
pilgrimage. The 

found means to 
way the celebrated 
in poet,—Quis 
des ?—and had succeeded in putting his 


convey 


ence, to a fortr 
would be bu 
his earthly 
D ke had, it 
his own 


Grand 


solve in 


seems, 


question of the Lat- 


/ j , 


custodt¢ ipso custe- 


guards under pretty strict guardian- 
ship. 


A two years’ experience of the beau- 


ties of this systern of administration did 
not tend in any degree to diminish th 
enthusiasm with which MHarro had 
adoptec the liberal le of the turme 
In tk second year of his lence at 
Warsaw, he was badly hurt one of 
i legs by i Ol h sh i unde 
him ind reé ed 1ncay} r the 
time, of con gh St ice in the 
cavalry During his illness the G 
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Duke several times visited him in his 
chamber, and expressed great interest 
in his recovery. 
him an 
and appeared to have 
a of his talent 


yunt of his life, 
conceived a fa- 
and capacity 
On his recovery it was 


abridged acec 
vorable ide 
for service. 
suggested to him, as he could no longer 
serve in the cavalry, to pass into the 
+} 


infantry, or the civil department, as he 


mignt pre fer. His comrades often 


complimented him upon the probability 
of his being appointed one of the Grand 
Duke’ whom there were 
eral, including the nephew of President 
Monroe, alluded to before. It 
also proposed to him again to undertake 
asecret agency in the 
Police, under the ostensible character 
of atraveller and poet. Harro steadily 
1 all these offe rs, ¢ and determined 
occasion to 


s aids, of sev- 


was 


service of the 


relus¢ 


to take advantage of the 


withdraw entirely from +o service. 


This step was not a very easy one. 
His firm resolution not to continue in 


the vice under circumstances that 
would have been regarded by one of a 
Loy il dis Billion a HIghiy LUSpIcloUsS, 


\ 


taken in connection with his former 
' 


cares identified him with the el 

sus ) persons The Grand Duke 
would not consent to his discharge, and 
e was compelled to remain for some 


loyment— 


the service—un- 


months witha! a 
nominally in 
rvation, and altogether 


pre dit 


confined 


tive em] 
the rhy 
er strict obst 
sament. 


in a rather uncomfortable 


He was, In fa *t 


as he states, 


to his quarters, with a 


number of other 
same rank, 
d with the 
the su 
nperor Nicholas came 
om (1829) to be 
ind, and attend at 


Diet t. During his 


officers of on suspicion 
of bein 
Fortunately for 
projects, the Ex 
to Warsaw at 

ng of Pol 
the 


rFconnect 


conspiracy. 
“cess of his 
this 
crowned Ki 


the opening of 


stay the business of the army was 
transacted in his name; and in the 
confusion of the moment Harro suc- 


through the friendly interven- 
an old Polish General, in get- 
ting his papers examined, and procur- 
iture of the mpe 
om the service. 


ceeded, 
tion of 


ror to his 


The dis- 


ing the sign 
dismission fi 
honorable 


charge was an 


companied, as is not unu 


} 
cases, with promotion to the rank of 
L, ten t, equiva t to that of ( ip 
tain in the ‘ 

Harro was now released from his 
military shackles, and at liberty to go 


Harro Harring. 


He also re juested of 


ass of 
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where he wished within the limits of 
the Russian empire. It was his inten- 
tion to return to Germany, but the 
passport to leave the was in 
his case as difficult to be obtained as a 
discharge from the army. In what 
way this matter was arranged is not 
specifically mentioned in the notes, but 
he probably cut the knot by going with- 
out permission. He states merely 
that he travelled as r: apidly possible 
from Warsaw to ‘e he 

o’clo *k at 


Kalish, whe 
crossed the frontier at 11 


country 





night, and then resumed h journey 
with the same celerity to Breslat 1. He 
afterwards learned that a detachment 


sent in 
Grand 
posts a 
passed 


of Cossacks, which had been 

pursuit of him by order of the 
Duke, reached the esas n out 
few minutes only after he 
them. 

On reaching Dresden he mad 
ry after his friend and companion on 
his expedition to Gre - Bernard 
Mossdorf. It appeared that after his 


had 
e ingul- 


ece. 





return, he had become a notary,—had 
taken part in a conspiracy, and been 
condemned to death—a pen shment 
which had been 3 commuted 
for fifteen years’ imprisonment in the 


fortressof Koenigstern. Here he was 
found strangled,—as Harro supposes,— 
by order of the government. 

Of Geor re 


at this 


obtain 
Some 


Lassanes he c 
intelliger 


time no 


years after he learned that when they 
parted at Munich, Lassanes embarked 
at Marseilles for Greece; but having 
unfortunately been shipwrecked on the 
coast of Sardinia, was there arrested 
and sent under guard to Verona. Here 
he made his escape, but was soon after 
arrested again and imprisoned at Man- 
tua, where he disappeared for ever. 
‘In him,” says Harro, “ was lost to 
the world one of the finest poets and 


His al- 


t to rescue 


noblest patriots of the day 
leged crime was an attem| 
his country,—the classic land of Greece, 
Turkish despotism. 
in these latter 
f law, 


—from the yoke of 
It must be owned that 
days the self-styled champions of 

order and religion, have not always 
been careful to present their cause to 
the world in a form very likely to con- 
ciliate the favor of the friends of hu- 


manity ind freedom. 


From Dresden, whe covern- 
ment made some difficult it per- 
mitting him to remain, Han ded 
to Leipsic, and there fixed esl 








r 
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dence for some months. At this time 
the enthusiasm for political reform, 
which had been for so many years fer- 
menting throughout all Europ e, reach- 
ed one of its critical moments, and 
burst forth in the famous French revo- 
lution of the Three Days (July, 1830); 
which were followed in November by 
the attempt at revolution in Poland. 
Harro, while residing at Warsaw, had 
been made acqua 
the conspirators, and, on taking his 
departure, had been earnestly requ sted 
by them to appear as their champion, 
at the proper moment, and plead their 
cause with his pen before the Euro- 
pean world. A struggle now arose in 
his mind, whether to comply literally 
with this request, and remain In Ger- 
many, or Poland, 
and join the revolutionary army as a 
volunteer. He decided, fo:  pre- 
sent, on the former course; intending, 
however, after publishing the 
which he had in ] 


to return at once to 


} | 
VOORKS 


view, to adopt the 


latter. He accordingly prepared at 
once the work on Poland, alluded to 
above. He found great difficulty in 


it 
obtaining a - but at length 
some one ¢ f the frater1 ity, more cour- 
ageous, or more patriotic than the rest, 
undertook the business,—su ssing 


1€S8,—suppressin 
his name, and 


pudiisne r 
i 


1 Harro the 
The work 


throwing or 


whole risk of publication. 

was traced to him, and he was forth- 
with required by the Saxon Police to 
quit Leipsic. Retiring to the Hie city 


of Fise nt verg,in the Duch Alten- 


burg, he there wrote his Re ecollections 
of Warsaw. T[assing thence into Ba- 
varia, he resided incognito for two 


ad, an obscure 
insiedel, where 
he wrote an historical novel, in three 
yolumes, entitled The Pole. His re- 
treat was again discovered, and he was 
once compelled to change his 
residence. Having now pretty well 
exhausted his materials for carrying 
on the war with the pen, he had 
tended, after finis shing the last mention- 
ed work, to return to Poland, and take 
the field in person against the coramon 
enemy ; but the rapid ad the 
tussian ar which now covered 
the whole y, through v hich he 
would have had to pass, made it next 
to reach Poland, and very 
should be in time 

Iie 
and, 


Alexandersb 
lace near Wi 


months at 
watering p 


more 





in- 


advance of 
mies, 


country 


to impossible 
doubtful whether he 
to render any service if he did. 


; | ly 
aecording!y 


Harro Harring. 


inted with the plans of 
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on leaving Alexandersbad, turned his 
towards France. On reaching 
Carlsruhe,—the capital of the grand 
duchy of Baden,—the Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires made application to the 
Police to have him arrested. Fortu- 
nately for him the House of Deputies 
was then in session, and by p 
himself under their protection, he se- 
cured his liberty. He then continued 
his journey, and arrived without further 
| 


i@StaLlon at 


steps 


} 
lac] 
idCing 


mo at Strasburg. 

On his way to France he had heard 
at Wurzburg the disastrous intelligence 
of the fall of Warsaw. This event 
made a very deep impression upon his 
mind, the result of whi 
of poems, becun at 


finished after his 


h was a series 
Heidelberg and 


arrival at Strasburg. 
oO 


They were published under the title of 
- Drops of Blood” ( Blutstr: ) fen), and 
are considered by Harro as the most 
powertui ol his poems. The fate of 


this work was 


rather singular. Al- 





though several large editions were pub- 
lishe 1, nd thousar of copies circu- 
lated throughout Ge inv, it was never 
noticed or even alluded to by name in 


sO perfect 
m then em- 
ployed by Se lice for preventing the 
expre ssion of lib iat political opinions 
through the In Strasburg,—a 
city which, though inhabited mostly by 


‘tion of 


as the syste 


pre ss. 


Germans, is within the jurisdi 
France,—the supervision of the Police 
was a little less strict. A newspaper 
was at this time published there in the 
German language for circulation in 
Germany, onsti- 
tutional Germany’ 

tionelle Deutschland). ‘The proprietor 
satisfied the manner in 
was conducted, and proposed 


He 


ssing the consti- 


name of * ( 
(Das 


under the 
constilu- 
was not 
which it 
to Harro to take charge of it. 
consented, 





and, suppre 


“rt 


tutionelle in the name, continued it un- 
der that Deutschland. After three 
numbers had appeared, the Diet at 


Frankfort issued an order prohibiting 
the circulation of it in Germany, : 


and 


also that of any other journal conduct- 


ed by the sameeditor. It languished 
five months, and thenexpired. Durit 
his abode at Strasburg he wrote ano- 
ther work on the affairs « f Poland, en- 
titled The Russian Subje 


In Dec 


vember of this year, 1830, he 


Was visited Dy a secre agent of the 
, ’ $ Afal 

Prussian Government, named Malter, 
editor of a monthly magazine at Arau, 
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in Switzerland, who made proposals to 
him similar to those which had been 
made by the Baron de Sass, at War- 
saw. He was offered a very handsome 
compensation if he would enter the 
Prussian service, and act as a spy upon 
the movements of the liber: con- 
tinuing in public to use ‘iol language 
and A their opinions. He rejected 
the overture with contempt, and gave 
such an account of the affair in his 
journal, that Malter was obligedto make 
his escape with great promptitude from 
Strasburg, in order to avoid ill-treat- 
ment by the people. 

At this time preparations were made 
for a meeting of delegates from the 
friends of liberal principles in all parts 
of Germany, at Hambach ; and on the 
day fixed (May 27, 1832) more than 
30,000 persons, in fact, assembled. It 
does nat appear that they had a any 
other object than to join in an expres- 
sion of their common opinions. At 
the present time. when mass meetings 


ilists, 


of a similar kind are held every day 
in this country, it may be thought 
singular thut such an assemblage should 


1 


be regarded as a very important affair 


by Governments: but th 
in this respect on the continent 
‘fle rent from 
nited States, 

gathering 
been, in fact. a 


It was certainly 





of Kurope 13 entirely d 
that which exists in the U 
or even in England; and a 
may have 


serious matter. 


of this sort 


rather 


so considered by the Police ; and on the 
second day measures were taken to ar- 
rest a number of the leaders and dis- 


Harro had at- 


and, as he says, 
j aaa 


perse the multitude. 


tended as a volunteer ; 


had carried arms with him, to be used 
if oceasion should re juire. He took 
a passport at Strasbi irg ul ider a fei one d 
name, and reached Neust tadt, a city 
near the place of meeting, three days 
before the time appointed. He was 


Boerne, 


since 


the first person on the ground : 

a well-known political writer, 

dead, was the next. When the arrival 

of Harro was known, he was invited 

by the Mayor of the city to take lodg- 
the 


ings with one of council, although 


it was well known to all that he was 
under the ban of the Police. He men- 
tions this fact as a proof how com- 


pletely the nee ral spirit prevailed 
throughout all ec Measures had 
been taken to secure his person, but no 


lasses 


attempt was made to arrest him until 
after the dispersion of the meeting. 


Harro Harring. 


e state of 
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The following letter, which appeared 
with his signature some time after in 
one of the German newspapers, gives 
a rather amusing account of his posi- 
tion. 

‘*T was well aware of the danger to 
which I exposed myself going to 
icheah, but did not hesitate on that 
account @ moment: on the contrary, l 
was the very first person at Neustadt, 
where I arrived on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 23d. The conductor 
of the Strasburg diligence afterwards 
told me that the agents of the Bavarian 
Police were on the watch for me till 
Sunday evening, and had even arrested 


a lady whom they took for me in dis- 


guise. In the meantime a crowd was 
collecting in Neustadt; but although 


I was constantly surrounded by police 
officers, they did not venture to arrest 
me. On Sunday noon, while the na- 
tional banner of Germany was displayed 
on the imit of Hambach, a friend 
from Mentz accosted me, and informed 
me that he had just seen the order for 
my arrest. I also learned that this or- 
der had been granted on 


sun 


uisition 
of the Russian Chargé « The 
Danish Chargé at Dresden had, in fact, 
alré ady told ~ that I was considered 
as a Russian subject, and that he could 
not give me a Danish passport. 

“The next day (Monday, 28 th) Boerne 
and I were robbed of our watches.— 
an aecident which was not very singu- 


i the re 
oA 
a 


Affaires. 





lar, considering the immense crowd. 
We went together to the Police Office 
to make our declarations of the fact. 
Boerne was despatched first, and went 
away : I remained alone in the midst of 
the police officers, who might, of 
course, have arrested me at once, if 
they had thou ght proper to do it: but 
nothing goccurred. At dinner, the same 
day, the conversation at the public table 
of the Stage House, where I ledeed, 

was very lively. One of the guests 


took from his pocket my play, entitled 
“The Nations” (Die Voelker), and 
read the passage upon Germany. I 
was rather embarrassed, and left the 
room. Immediately a loud shout was 
raised in honor of the author, and 
several persons of the city brought me 
back to the table, assuring me that the 2y 
would be responsible for my safety. 
When oe company had separated, I 
went to the office for the key of my 
room, a found there three young men 
in German costume, inquiring of the 
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hether I was Harro Harring. 
I replied with a smile: ‘No. I on a 
trader from Strasburg.’ They under- 
stood me, said they were friends 


hostess w 


and 


Harro, and had come to tell him 
hat the | le were dispersing, that 
tfiveo'clo re would be two compa- 





in the field, and that 


in Harro’s name for the information, 
und they took their leave. I deter- 
mined eto quit the city. Hor- 
nus, a deputy from the national guard 


at Stras cues, ol 


7—Major Fe: 
German from Dessau, in- 
any, and we 
the high 
country. 
pment for the night 
two o'clock 
Bergzabern, 


comy 

ving 
} 
i 


the 





her, lea 


across 


roa 1 an 
Qur 


was truly romantic. A 





short ¢ 


¢ 
the next day we reache d 





where two companies of inf; ntry were 
expected at four. My reception here 
was of the most cordial kind. ‘If you 
will acc: pt an eés ed 





} 


weli-armed me 
veteran, ‘they 
hour.’ I declined this of- 
fer, and five young men then 
teered to accompany me. | 


dresses with M jor Fergues, and again 


| 


eort of 
| 
i 


n,’ Salt 


in half an 
volun- 


forth. The day was fine, and we 
were al! inexcellent spirits. ‘Towards 


evening we reached the boundary line, 


crossing 


and without 
We where I conducted my 
kind compani to the Angel Hotel 
A considerable number of our frie at 


most of whom had bee at Hambach, 
1 


! 
ite = 


proce eded to 


1 ] 
issenbdurg, 


ons 











ing, at nine o'clock, a police officer t 
his appe ce in my ¢ , and 
told me that I ‘wa ot permitted to 
enter F e, and must instantly return 
to Germany « nsider myself as un- 
der est He a that ‘it was 
his to have appeared in uniform 
wl h I oO is- y ind I t I 
at onere mut that iSsidce! py me Sa 
man of honor, he had felt himself at 
liberty Lo procet las he had dor 

On receiving this notice from the 
Commissar y of Police, Ha retired to 
the House of a bookseller of his ac- 
quaintance to gain time. He was ac- 


officer, and 


before the door. 
j 1 eho Jil 
soon took wind, and the libe- 


1 
police 
pou 


companied by a 
guards were placed 
The affair 


ral portion of the citizens came in great 
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numbers to offer him their assistance, 
Among them was Mr. Legendre, one 
of the law officers of the crown, after. 
wards a member of the house of depu- 
ties. He was strongly in favor of call- 
ing ichment of national 
— to resist the enforcement of an 

rder, which he ered illegal. 
Ha irro disce proceed 
which co 


out a det: the 
consk 
ntenanced th 


have had no re 








the Sub-Prefect nad a competent 1 

tary fo at his disp } deter. 
mined jn preference to app oO the 
higher pow LHe cordingly wrote 
a letter to the Sub-Prefect at Weissen- 
burg, protesting against the order for 
his exclusion and requesting permission 
to enter I: e€ as a political refugee, 
This was dated a re zabern, and 
was sent by a private h 1 to that place 


I l was po t anit d and de- 
‘hed to Weissenburg. In the mean- 
time that city was In great commotion. 
A hundred members of the National 
held 


assembled privately 


themselves in readiness to take arms 
if necessa for the ence of Harro’s 
person At the approach of evening 
he thought it ¢ xpedient to change his 
lod s, as the police officers would 
otherwise pre } ike dy lage of 
the night to put the order nst him 
in force. Several dresses, male and 
femaie, had be sent to him to be used 
a8 discvulst ind having put on one of 
them, he succeeded in escaping from 





s l saw the vens-¢ ies eXamM- 
ing t D nee, and was told that 
they \ e searching f t famous 
proscript Harro Harring He pro 
ce led to the house ofa y¢ yr jawve 
where a private char had been pre 
pared for | 1 re ed there 
thirty-six | ‘ ut the | ge 
ot any of t har exceptt s 

nd aJmost without ‘ inv n¢ - 
ment At the end of th i or- 
acer rived Lut? ,, ent 

to | I H letter to the Ss 
Prefect had been sent to the Prefect at 
Strasburg, who had communicated by 


the telegraph with the minister of 





interior, and received his orders to 
grant Harro a passport for any cit) 

France, t! -apital excepted, wh h 
might s¢ his residence. The 
letters to him by the Sub- 
Prefect on th occasion, y f which | 
have the « nals before me e higt 
ly ere ibie to t hnumat ot t 
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officer, who does not appear to have 
shared the proscriptive spirit which 
prevailed in the department of the Po- 
lice. 

On the receipt of this agreeable in- 
formation Harro determined to proceed 
immediately to Strasburg. A banquet 
was wig in his honor by the pa- 
triote of W eissenburg, who accompa- 
nied bin ina body to the Diligence. At 
all the stations on the way the carriage 
was surrou nded by a crowd sarceetey: 
conduc- 
the pro- 

Ilarro, adventures had 
much talked about and freely dis- 
cussed in the newspapers. “ Bue he 
is,’ was the uniform reply,—* safe in 
my cou} é¢.” The officers of one of the 
battalions of the national had 
made arrangements to call out the bat- 
talion witha band of music, to meet him 
on his arrival without the gate, and es- 
As he happen- 


inquiring eagerl ly whether the 


tor knew had become of 


what 
W hose 


script 


been 


guard 


cort him into the city. 
ed to arrive 
the afternoon, the escort did not 
take effect. He found the officers 
assembled for the purpose of complet- 
arrangement, and was invited 


ing the 

by Major Champy, afterw ards a Colonel 
in the national guards, to accompany 
him to his club in the evening. ‘This 
officer, who belonged to a family of 


wealth and consideration, urged Harro 
to take up his residence with them. He 
this friendly offer, and pro- 
ceeded to the chateau of Madame Ro- 
than, where he found the Major ready 

ehim. Here he passed the 
summer, and in November accompanied 
the Major’s brother, who was the pro- 
prietor of the large 


iron works of Fra- 
in the de partment of Les Vosges, 


accepted 


to recely 


mont 

to his castle of La Chaume, in Bur- 
gundy, where he remained several 
weeks. He found here a valuable 


library of 7000 volumes, and wrote du- 


ring his stay a series of three plays, 


entitled The People” (Das Volk). 

The situation of Harro had excited 
the sympathy of the friends of liberal 
principles in other parts of Europe. 
While at La Chaume he received 
from Mr. Vander Meer, Governor of 

CHAPTER 
Tue explosion of the Three Days in 
France electrified all Europe, and was 


followed nary movements 


by revoluti 
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Liege, in Beigium, the following letter, 
of which the original is before me : 


« Mr. Harro Harring :—We are inform- 
ed of the persecutions to which you have 
been exposed. Come to Liege. You will 
find here good friends and a cordial wel- 
come. If you have nothing better to do 
elsewhere, come and give us your assist- 
ance in promoting the common cause of 
humanity and freedom.” 


I have dwelt rather long upon this 
in the adventures of Harro, 


passage 
pe 
sing to see 


first, because it is always plea 
the naturally noble and generous emo- 
tions of the heart breaking x forth sponta- 
neously, though with gre at personal risk 
to the individuals concerned, in resist- 
ance to an unjust and illegal order of 
government :—and secondly, because 
it is highly satisfactory to find,—what 
we gather with more assurance from a 
single example of the success of such 
resistance, than from much high-sound- 
ing declamation,—that, since the last 
French Revolution, the rights of indi- 
viduals have become in France some- 
thing better thanamere name. Under 
the old monarchy, as is still the case 
in Russia, Austria, and Prussia, an or- 
der from the ministerial department 
swept everything before it, and left the 
unhappy mortal, whom it might, per- 
haps, immure for life in a dungeon, no 


resource but passive obedience or 


clandestine evasion. ‘The King’s or- 
der was itself the law. Now the 


King’s order is one thing, and the law 
another; and the little adventure at 
Weissenburg, which I have related, 
peers s that a pe rson who is made the 
object of an illegal order, may, by 
with Seckeis and discretion 
succeed in securing 
them, and compel the government to 
recede. “This change is itself a com- 
plete political revolution, much more im- 
port tant to the people at large than any 
alteration in the forms of administration 
ive magistrate, 





stan din g 


on his legal rights, 


or the name of the executi 
_ not perhaps too dearly purchased 
by all the blood and treasure that have 
been poured out in France during the 
last half-century. 


Vil. 


of more or less importance, in almost 
The erection of 


every other country. 
f Belgium in the 


the new kingdom o 
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Netherlands,—the passage of the Re- 
form bill in England,—the restoration 
of the constitution in Spain, and the 
change of dynasty in France, were 
the principal immediate consequences. 
In the last of these countries, the im- 
pulse was arrested in its progress by 
the accidental influence of the power- 
ful character of the present king, and 
the full development of its results was 
reserved for a future day. In Poland, 
the attempt at revolution was crush- 
ed at once ‘by the overwhelming power 
of the Russian armies, and several 
attempts of a similar kind in Italy 
also proved abortive. 

In Germany, the extreme vigilance 
and activity of the Police prevented 
any actual outbreak; but the revolu- 
tionary spirit was not less ardent than 
elsewhere. These movements were 
more or less directly prompted, and i 
some instances, in a great measure, 
conducted by a secret political organi- 
zation, which pervaded a large part of 
the continent of Europe, and had its 
origin in Italy, during the reign of Na- 
poleon. Every external expression by 
word or deed, of the patriotic and li- 
beral sentiments, which had been so 
strongly excited in Italy, at the opening 
of the Frenc h Revolution, having been 
sternly interdicted under the military 
sway of the “ man of destiny,’”’—the 
patriots were aa ne by a sort of 
moral necessity, to continue their ope- 
rations in secret, and formed an asso- 
ciation under the name of Carbenart, 
or Colliers, from some supposed ana- 
logy in their proceedings to those of 
persons employed in the subterranean 
coal mines. These societies had 
branches in France, Spain and Ger- 
many. Harro states, that the French 
colliers were among the most active 
leaders in the Revs ution of the Three 
Days, and that some of them were after- 
wards employed by Louis Philippe in 
places of the hi a st importance. As 
the immediate results of this revolution 
did not ultimately satisfy the most ardent 
friends of reform, they considered them- 
selves as betrayed by their agents, who 
had taken office under the new king; 
and re-organized themselves under the 
name of the Reformed Carbonari. 
They had their head-quarters at Paris, 
where their ope rations were superin- 


tended by a Directory ; and from this 
central point, they undertook to give 
an impulse to the movements of all] 
the associated societies throughout 
Europe. 

After the failure of the attempts at 
revolution in Italy, a great number of 
the Carbonart were exiled, and many 
of them took refuge in France. Ppa 
these was Joseph Mazzini, whose name 
has recently been brou o ht be fore the 
public, by some proceedings of the 
British Parliament, in consequence of 
an illegal inspection of his letters at 
the post-office in London. He was a 
young lawyer of Genoa, only son of a 
wealthy patrician family,—and is re- 
presented by Harro, as a person of 
superior talent, and the noblest charac- 
ter. Soon after his arrival in France, 
in 1832, he founded, on the basis of the 
existing secret associations, a new and 
more comprehensive one, to which he 
gave the name of “* Young Italy” (La 


giovine Italia). This was the origin 


of the phraseology, which has since 


become familiar o us, under the forms 
of Young France and Young England. 


After remaining a short time at Mar- 
seilles, Mazzini and his companions in 
} 1 ¢ " 


exile, were compelled to leave France, 
and retreat to Geneva, which they 





made for some time the head-qu urters 
“Young Italy.” Some jealousy 
appears to have ‘existed between tl 
directory of this association, and that 
of the Reformed Carbonari at Paris. 
Mazzini, as the leading representative 
of Young Italy, did not like to acknow- 
ledge a controlling power in the French 
association oh he v 1ed to t 
in concert with it nd planne sasub 
stitute for this purpose, a m reneral 
association of the friends of liberty 


Italy, Po and,and Germany, to which he 
gavethe name of Young Eur pe. Itdoes 
not appear that this project ever took 
any very definite shape. A lithographic 
intended constitution, 
of the 


impression of the 
with facsimiles of the signatures 
delegates from the four nations who 


1 


formed it, is given in the notes of 


Harro, and may be looked upon as a 
sort of curiosity. They also includea 
copy of a constitution for the Scandi- 
navian Union, a separate association, 
intended for the promotion of the same 


generalobject. A translation ofthe for 
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mer paper is annexed in a note.* These sion to make the acquaintance of Maz- 
proceedings, of which I have given a zini, and formed a very intimate friend- 
mere outline, are treated fully by Har- ship with him, which has continued till 
ro,ina work intwovolumes, entitled Me- the present time. Several of the sub- 
moirs of Young Italy, which he pub- sequent poems, including some of those 
lished at Dijon, in France, a year or in the New York collection, are ad- 
two later. I allude to them here, for dressed to him. 

the purpose of explaining the revolu- Under the auspices of these asso- 
tlonary attempts, which were made in ciations, arrangements were concert- 
Germany, in 1833-4, and in which ed for a simultaneous rising in five 
Harro himself took part. In preparing different cities. On the 7th of April, 
these movements, he had found occa- 1833, Harro himself, was to take 


* YOUNG EUROPE. 
LIBERTY :-——-EQUALITY :— HUMANITY. 
Act of Brotherhood. 


We, undersigned, men of progress and liberty, believing in the 

Equality and brotherhood of men, and the 

Equality and brotherhood of nations : 

selieving also : 

That the human race is destined to advance in a course of continual progress, and 
under the empire of the universal moral law, in the free and harmonious development 
of its powers, and the accomplishment of its mission in the universe : 

That this can only be effected by the active concurrence of all its members in free 
associations : 

That free associations can only exist among Equals, since all inequality implies a 
violation of independence, and every violation of independence impairs the freedom 
of concert: 

That Liberty, Equality, and Humanity are equally sacred: that they are the three 
necessary elements in every satisfactory solution of the problem of society : and that, 
wherever any one of them is neglected from regard to the two others, the attempt to 
solve this problem must prove a failure: 

Being satisfied : 

That although the objects which the different branches of the human race aim at, 
are necessarily the same, and the general principles, which direct their progress es- 
sentially similar,—there are, nevertheless, a thousand different ways by which the 
common purpose may be effected : 

Being satisfied : 

That each man and each nation has a peculiar mission, in which individuality 
consists, and through which it concurs in accomplishing the mission of the race in 
general: 

Jeing satisfied, finally : 

That associations of men and nations ought to combine security for the full accom- 
plishment of the individual mission with certainty of concurring in that of the general 
mission of the race: 

Strong in our rights as men,—strong in our consciences, and in the duty which God 
and Humanity impose upon every one, who is willing to devote his arm, his mind, 
his whole being to the sacred cause of the progress of nations: 

After having formed ourselves into national associations, free and independent of 
each other, intended as the germs of 

Young Poland, Young Italy, and Young Germany : 


Having met together in council to promote the general good, with our hands placed 
on our hearts, and in full confidence of a successful result, have agreed upon the 
following declaration : 

s 

Young Germany, Young Poland, and Young Italy, republican associations, intended 
to effect the same general object, and having a common belief in Liberty, Equality, 
and Progress, hereby unite themselves into one brotherhood, now and for ever, for all 
purposes belonging to the common object. 
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part in the attack on Kehl, a city 
in Baden, at the German extre- 
mity of the bridge, that crosses the 
Rhine at Strasburg; and a corps of 
two or three hundred exiles, mostly 
Germans, were stationed in that city, 
waiting his arrival. At the appointed 
time, Kubersky, a Polish refugee, who 
was afterwards supposed to be an emis- 
sary of the Police in disguise, came to 
Framont, where Harro was then stay- 
ing, for the purpose of conveying him 


to Strasb: se On the morning of the 
7th of April, t carriage was pre- 
pared, ind they were on the point of 
setting off, w he newspapers arriv- 
ing from Frankt brought informa- 


it had been made 
ity, which was 


tion, that the 
prematurely in that 


one of the five, t e days before, and 
had failed. This result paralyzed, for 
a time, the whole pr 


] 


Harro changed 


Soon after this 
his residence from the castle of Fra- 
mont to that of Lachaume in Burgundy, 
another property of the same family of 
Champy. He had scarcely had time 
to seat himself in his new abode when 
he was called upon to quit its delightful 
groves, then, as he says, “ blooming in 
the first freshness of opening vegeta- 
tion,—vocal with the songs of a thou- 
sand nightingales, and redolent of the 
sweetest perfumes, ’—for the purpose of 


A declaration of the princi 
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embarking in another revolutionary 
expedition. It had now been deter. 
mined that a resolute corps of about 
five hundred exiles, mostly Poles, should 
attempt an invasion of Savoy. The 
immediate point of attack was the city 
of Chamberry, and the movement was 
fixed for the 12th of November. Har- 
ro had been invited to join the staff of 
this expedition, the command of which 


had, 


unfortunately for its success, been 
Ramorino, an 


had d 


seems, had dls- 


committed to General 
Italian officer, who, it 
| 


tinguished himself in the Polish insur- 


rection, but, as Harro states, had sub- 
sequently abandoned the cause of liber- 
ty, and was now went in 

service of the Iuropean Police. The 
head q jarters of the expt dition we re 
at Bienne, in Switzerland, and Harro 
was despatched from that place on the 
7th of November to Geneva to ascer- 
tain the state of the preparations, He 
there found that Ramorino, who was at 
Paris, had refused to proceed on the 
day fixed, under pretence that he was 
recruiting some more troops in France. 


a secret 


Harro remained some time at Geneva 
with Mazzini, and, while there, wrote a 
tragedy in two parts, entitled the 
Union of Europe. Having at length 
matured his private arrangements, Ra- 
morino fixed the last day of January, 
1834, for the movement of the expedi- 


II. 
les that constitute the moral law, as applied 


to na- 


tions, shall be drawn up in common, and signed by the three national committees. 


It shall specify the belief, the 
three 


object, and the general course of proceeding of the 


associations; and no association can act otherwise than in conformity to this 


declaration without a culpable violation of the Act of Brotherhood. 


In al] matters not concerning the decl 


terest, the three 


associations are severally free and independent of each oth 


III. 
aration of principles, 


and not of general in- 


her 


Iv. 
An alliance, offensive and defensive, is hereby established among the three asso- 


ciations, as representatives of the nations 


to which they respectively belong; and 


each of them shall be authorized to claim the aid and co-operation of the others in 


every important enterprise for the promotion of the common object. 


The assembling of the thr 


Committee of Young Europe. 


The members of the three associations shall regard each other as brothers, 


ee Committces, or their delegates, shall cons 


~f 


titnte the 
iLuLe eal 


r I 


anu 


discharge towards each other the duties belonging to that relation. 
VII. 
The Committee of Young Europe shall agree upon a badge to be worn by the mem- 


bers of the three associations, and a motto to be 


proclamations. 


placed at the head of the public 


VIII. 
Any other nation, which may desire to unite in this alliance, may do so by agree- 


ing to and signing, through its representatives, the present Act. 


} / 


Done at Berne (Switzerland), April 15, 1834. 
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tion, and the attempt was, in fact, made 
on that day; but on reaching the fron- 
tier of Savoy, the troops were met by 
a superior force,—in consequence, as 
Harro supposes, of secret intelligence 
given by Ramorino,—disarmed, and 
compelled to return to Switzerland. 
Such was the termination of this ill- 
starred, and, apparently, not very well 
concerted expedition. Harro retired in 
the first place to Geneva,and afterwards 


resumed his residence at Lachaume, 


wh he employed himself in writing 
the “ Memoirs of Young Italy.” His 
reside in France had 


permis sion to 
been forfeited by his concern in the 
» expedition, and in order to continue 
Lachaume, it was necessary that he 


incognito, 


should maintain a strict 
His retreat was pretty soon discover- 
ed through his relations with a pub- 
lisher at Dijon, whom he had «¢ mployed 
to print the Memoirs of Young Italy ; 
and finding that he was about to be de- 
nounced, he thought it best to antici- 
the movement by presenting him- 
self in person to the Prefect, as if just 
arrived from ' The latter was 
apparently pleased with the frankness 
of this proceeding, and exhibited to 
Harro an order from the governmentto 
arrest him if he found in the 
Kingdom, and send him in irons to the 


vate 


Pavoy. 


could be 





n frontier. 


his open conduct, the Prefect now 
wrote to Paris for fresh instructions, 
and received orders by the Telegraph 
to furnish his prisoner, agreeably to his 


desire, with a England. 
This was accordingly done, and he pro- 
ceeded the dilige nee to 

irked for London. 
inspiration was 
revive by the sea-bird, 
which he saw hovering over the shore, 
the 


passport for 


forthwith in 


Calais, where he emb: 





is his poetical 


view of a 





and ne comme need 
ms ufterwards completed and pub- 
under that title. 


the New York col- 


poe 
lished at London 
It forms a part ol 
lection 
Immediately after the failure of the 
expedition into Savoy, the persons most 
active in the attempt 
Berne, in Switzerland, where Mazzini 


»~pared his plan of the association un- 


assembled at 


der the title of Young Eur ne, alluded 
Information of this move- 
ment was given to Harro while he re- 
mained at Lachaume, and he was in- 
vited to take an active part in the con- 
duct of the society On } ] 


us departure 


Harro Harring. 


In consideration of 


series of 
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for England he was charged with the 
duty of establishing a branch in that 
country, and after his arrival in London 
took some steps for this purpose,— 
which, however, had no practical re- 
sult. It is, in fact, only under arbitrary 
governments that secret associations 
can ever assume any importance, or 
inspire any interest, Where the free dis- 
cussion of political affairs at public 
meetings and through the press is per- 
mitted, every enterprise, that will bear 
examination, naturally courts publicity, 
and private conspiracies cease to be 
regarded as an effective means of pro- 
moting a political purpose. ‘This re- 
sult is apparent from the recent history 
of England, and still more clearly 
from that of the United States. The 
attempt of Burr is the only one of the 
kind to be found in our annals; and 
the total and easy discomfiture of this 
project, though undertaken by a person 
of consummate talent, shows how en- 
tirely foreign it was to the genius of 
our institutions, and the practical habits 
of the people. It is to causes of this 
description, rather than to the excessive 
nationality of feeling, supposed by 
Harro, that we should, perhaps, attri- 
bute the failure of his attempts to estab- 
lish a branch of the European Union 
at London. He employed himself 
apparently with more success in 
founding the Scandinavian Union; on 
this subject he has not entered into any 


details. 

While he was occupied in this way 
he received an invitation 
from a friend in Switzerland to return 
incognito to that country, and reside 
with him at his house on the Lake of 
Bienne. He accepted this proposal, 
and taking out a passport, under an as- 
embarked for Ostend. 
were all 


at London 


sumed name, 
His movements, it 
strictly watched, and intelligence of his 


seems, 


departure from London was conveyed 
of his 


anticipatior 


io the continent in 


arrival. On reaching Ostend he was 
immediately arrested and thrown into 
Two days after he was con- 


| rison. 
veyed, under escort, as a state 
er, to Bruges, and there committed to 
another place of confinement. Here 
he found, a second time, by his own ex- 
perience, what he had before found at 
Weissenburg, that the active 
development of the spirit of liberty in 
Europe, however unsuccessful in many 
respects, had not been entirely without 


prison- 


recent 
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its practical effect. His friends in the 
North interested themselves in his fa- 
vor, and some of them engaged the 
Brazilian Consul at Bruges, Mr. Van 
Lede, to endeavor to obtain his release. 
This gentleman took up the affair with 
warmth, and proceeded, in person, to 
Brussels, where he laid it before a 
member of the house of Deputies. It 
was debated for two days, and the result 
was that the government was compell- 
ed to recede. An order was despatch- 
ed from the Home Department for the 
release of Harro, who, after several 
weeks’ confinement, found himself again 
at liberty. Scarcely was he out of pri- 
son, when a fresh order came from 
Brusseis, directing that he should be 
sent back under guard, to England. 
Again, however, the aim of arbitrary 
power was paralyzed by the prompt in- 
tervention of the law. The Burgo- 
master of Bruges refused to obey the 
order, which he declared to be illegal ; 
and the principal law officer declined to 
authorize the employment of the mili- 
tary force. The Burgomaster made a 
report to Brussels, upon a view of which 


the order was rescinded, and permission 
granted to Harro to remain at Bruges. 
He afterwards obtained leave to visit 
Brussels for sever il d Lys. Thro rhout 


these proceedings we see the old-fash- 


ioned spirit of arbitrary power strug- 
with the restraints 1m- 


| ‘urlties for 


gling violently 
posed upon it by the legal 
the rights of individuals afforded in the 
constitution,—but fortunately strug 
in vain. This 
the future progress of political improve- 
ment on the continent of Europe. 

During his imprisonment at Bruges, 
Harro wrote a tragedy in German, en- 
titled *“‘The German Maidens” (Die 
Deutsche Maedchen), which was print- 
ed at the time in that city, and probably 
contributed to awaken and keep alive 
the interest which was evidently felt in 
his behalf. 

There being now no further opposi- 
tion to the continuance of his contem- 
plated journey to Switzerland, he left 
Bruges on the last of July, 1835, with 
the same passport which he had taken out 
at London,—proceeded to Paris, where 
he passed a fewdays,—and thence, by 


} 
yo LN 


is a favorable omen for 


way of Troyes and Dijon, to his place of 


destination. On reaching it, however, 
he found that the position of the friend, 
who had invited him to Switzerland, 
had changed. His brother and brother- 
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in-law had received important appoiat- 
ments from the Government of Berne, 
and from regard to their interest it was 
necessary that he should avoid any 
close connection with a political refu- 
gee. Harro found a temporary asylum 
atthe country residence of Major Koh- 
ler, in the Canton of Berne, where he 
was for some time seriously ill, proba- 
bly from the effect of continual excite- 
ment and anxiety. Here he wrote a 
number of poems, some of which ap- 
pear in the New York collection. 

At this time Mazzini was residing 
incognito at the little watering-place of 
La Grange, a few leagues only from the 
retreat of Harro. The two friends 
occasionally saw each other, and took 
counsel together upon the destinies of 
Young Europe Something was said 
of a journey into Spain for the purpose 
ot establishing a branch of the associa- 
tion in the This project 
was given up, but Harro states, what is, 
in fact, pretty well known fi 


Peninsula. 


om other 


sources, that all the constitutional 
movements in Spain have been, in a 
greater or less d > ree, connected with 
the action of the secret politi ‘al asso- 
ciations that existed throughout the 
continent. 

A meeting of the German ich 
of the association had, it seems, 0 
arranged for the 27ih of May, 1836, at 
the village of La Grange, near which 
Mazzini resided. Not aware of this 
circumstance, for the operations of 


$s time, 


* Young Germany” were, at th 
those of 


i 
carried on separately from 

“Young Europe,” Harro happened to 
select the same day for one of his oc- 


casional pedestrian excursions to the 


residence of his friend, which he 
reached on the evening before the 
meeting. The Police had received in- 
formation of the affair, in which they, 


no doubt, supposed that the two friends 
were engagedand aboutnoon onthe 29th 
Mazziniand Harro were notified that a 
detachment of troops been des- 
patched from Soleure to arrest them. 
Their hotel was, immediately after, sur- 
rounded by about a hundred soldiers, 
accompanied by seventeen gens-d'armes, 
and three police officers. The friends 
were arrested, and Mazzini’s 

seized, but, fortunately for hit 
most important had been previously 


secured through the aid of the 


liad 


papers 


n, the 


one ot 


female attendants. Ilaving despatched 
this business, the escort returned with 
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their prize to Soleure, where the friends 
were received with civility by the mili- 
tary governor of the city. 

The next day (Sunday) the Senate 
of Soleure met and took the affair into 
consideration. In revolutionary times, 
—as we know from high authority in 
this country,—it is usual to take great 
liberties with the Sabbath. At this 
meeting amember proposed the trouble- 
some ‘Who gave the orders 
for the movement of the troops!” ‘The 
military force, it seems, was not legally 
at the disposal of the Police. On fur- 
cher inquiry it turned out that a Russian 
agent h: id 
Police a handsome sum of money forthe 
prisoners and that the latter had “* tak- 
en the responsib may, ’— without any le- 
—Ol € mp! oying the sol lie rs. 
took a rathe r se 


question, 


gal warrant,— 


The matter now rious 


turn, for in Switzerland, as well as in 
France and Belgium, there is already a 
dim perception of the important truth, 
that it is the business of the Executive 
department to execute the law, and not 
io make or break it. ‘The Russian 
agent, who was still at Soleure, found 


it convenient to quit the p! ice immedi- 
Commissary was remov- 
ed from office. ‘The Senate then or- 
dered the two prisoners to be set at lib- 
erty on condition that they should leave 


ately, and the 


the country (the Canton of Soleure) 
immediately and never return to it. 
They were thus exiled from Soleure ; 


felt as unpleasantly about 
received 


and, no doubt, 
it,as Diogenes did when he 
at Athens the decree that banished him 
from his native city of Sinope,—a little 
fishing village on the coast of the Black 
Sea. Mazzini returned to his former 
retreat at Lagrange. MHarro visited 
successively several places in Switzer- 
land, but finding himself everywhere 
hampered by the Police, determined to 
go back to en; gland. 


He accordingly addressed a let- 
ter to the foreign department of 
the Vorort, or general government 
of the Swi Confederacy, then 


stationed at Berne, requesting a pass- 
port for this purpose. He was invited, 
in consequence, to proceed to Berne and 
On arriving at that place, 
with the invitation, he 


receive it. 
ine omp hh 


was, at 


ance 
once, 
and the next 


prison, till 


nine pns-d armes, 


day 


politely conducted to his 


offered the Commissary of 


honored with a guard of 
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case could be inquired into and decided 
on. In some countries it is thought 
more natural to go through with the 
formality of hearing and deciding on 
the case before depriving the party ac- 
cused of his liberty; but the worthy 
Bernese have, at least, in their favor 
the authority of Virgil’s Judge of Hell, 
Castigatgue auditque dolos. <At length 
after much deliberation and delay it 
was determined that Harro should re- 
ceive his passport. He accordingly 
quitted this hospitable soil, and set forth 
under the usual guard of two gens- 
d’ armes well provided with carbines for 
Neuf-Chatel,—a possession of the King 
of Prussia. He was here ace ommodat- 
ed with lodgings in the state’s prison, 
which he describes as “* the most horri- 
ble of the forty-eight, which it has been, 
at different times in his life, his fortune 
to inhabit.” In this agreeable retreat 
he had the pleasure of passing thirty- 
six hours, including the twenty-four of 
his birth-day, August 18, 183¢ On 
leaving this fortress he was conducted 
under the same escort as before to the 
French frontier town of Pontarlier. 
T he valley through which the road lay 
is celebrated for the liberal s pirit of ‘the 
inhabitants, and he receiv vel at every 
station marks of their sympathy, but 
wes not pe rmitted by the escort toc om- 
municate with them. At Pontarlier he 
remained a number of days in prison, 
and then forth again with a fresh 
escort of French guards, including, for 
his greater satisfaction, a Brigadier 
stationed in the carriage, on his way to 
Although travelling in this rath- 
company, and though 


set 


Calais. 
er disagreeable 


regularly committed to prison every 
evening on reaching his station, he de- 
scribes the journey as a very inter- 


esting one. The wardens of the sev- 
eral prisons, who were generally super- 
annuated officers of the Great Army, re- 


ceived him with extreme cordiality, 
and he passed his evenings pleas- 
antly until it was time for him to be 


locked up. 


ed the addition of a 


At Arras the party receiv- 
secret agent of the 


French Government, calling himself 
the Count de Berthola, whom Harro 


had previously known as a spy and who 
left them at Calais. On the 16th of 
September, 1836, Harro reached Dover 
and proceeded directly to London. 








ao 
~) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue interval between this time and 
the arrival of Harro in the United 
States in November, 1843, was occu- 
pied by another Odyssey of adventures, 
analogous in character to those which 
I have already related, but which it 
will be necessary to treat somewhat 
more concisely in order to kee p t] 
sketch within a moderate compass. It 
is worthy of remark, and it is not very 
creditable to the parties concerned, that 


llegal infringe- 


5 


the most violent and il 
ments of his personal liberty took place 
within the jurisdiction of the British 
Government and under the orders of its 
agents. 

After establishing himself at London 
he resumed his literary labors, and 


completed the two first volumes of 


his Memoirs, which cover the period 


preceding the year 1522. These vol- 
umes were offered to the books 
Colburn for publication ; bu 
er attached to his est iblishment, after 


1} . 
Her 


t the Read- 


taking cognizance of the work, suggest- 
ed so many alterations in its tone and 


t 


character in order to accommodate it 
bh! 


Lish pu IC, 


better to the taste of the Br 
that the author preferred to abandon, 
for the time, the idea of pr it. It 
has since been finished by the addition 
of three more vol and will form, 
when published, as | have remarked 
most 


nti 
inting 


imes , 


interesting 


d, 


before, one of the 
commentaries, that has yet appear 
on the history of the Jate revolutionary 
movements of Europe. 

A little incident occurred at this time, 
which placed the life of Harro in dan- 
ger, and which is worth relating as it 
exhibits one of the various modes em- 
ployed by the police of Europe to get 
rid of persons who make themselves 
obnoxious to the powers that be. 

Harro was in the habit of meeting 
occasionally with a number of other 
exiles at a hotel in John street, Lon- 
don, for the purpose of conferring pub- 
licly on the political affairs in which 
they felt an interest. 
this kind it was suggested by one of the 
weaker brethren, that it would be ex- 
pedient to organize an invasion of Spain 
with an armed force for the purpose of 
establishing a republican government 
Harro opposed this 
were 


in that country. 
suggestion, remarking, that if it 


: 
proper to make such an attempt at all, 


At a meeting of 


be 
1 


at a public 


it ought not to discussed he 
forehand meeting. This 
opinion was adopted by a great majorj 

g iori- 


ty of the persons present, and nothing 





further was said upon the subjec On 
quitting the house, Harro made, in the 
hearing of several persons, some rather 
pointed remarks upon the absurdity of 
organizing a conspiracy a publie 
meeting. No one present took « xcep- 
tion to the e observations; but a few 
days afterward he receiy from a 
German residing at the time in London 
a note to the tullowing effect 

* Although lam not a political] refu- 


ree,nor a member of the John Street 
Society, I sometimes go to the house 
where it meets to drink a glass of beer, 
and I demand from you a declaration 
that you did not intend to insult me by 
th ye 


proposed expedition to Spain.” 


the remarks whi 1 mad 


i 
Larro ré plied ‘‘ that he should have 


an extensive correspondence on his 
hands if he were required to a nt to 
ey V pe s0n who came to dt nh veer 
at the same house, for lan ive used 
at a meeting otf the Society, and at 


which no member had taken offence.’ 


lhe result was a persona! affray, and 
inally a duel. As the challenge; 
was, no doubt, a private ac t of the 
foreign police, and Was, in ali respects 
| : 
avery suspicious person, Har ) made 
it a condition of acceptance, that the 
parties should be accompanied by se- 
} : 7-3 
conds. His opponent could find no 


one at London to act in this capacity, 
and the affair remained in suspense 
until the arrival from the Cont nent of 
»f a Minister 
at one of the small German Courts un- 
der The 
duel took place on the 9th of March, 


largely commented up- 


a German gentleman, son 


the protection of Russia. 


1837, and was 
on by the Times and other ne wspapers 
of the day. Harro 
near the heart, which it was found im- 
possible to extract, and which remains in 
his body to the present time. He was 
considered as mortally wounded ; but 
after languishing for some weeks, he 
finally recovered health. It is 
the face of this trans- 
first to last, a 


received a ball 


his 
apparent 
action that it was, from 


upon 


plot contrived by a secret agent of the 


; . : : 
foreign police against the life of Harro; 
and it is much to be regretted that he 
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should have permitted himself to be 
drawn by any natural impulse or false 
notion of honor into the snare. His 
fault, however, is a venial one, compar- 
ed with the atrocious treachery and 
meanness displayed in the contrivance 
of the scheme; and which we may 
venture to hope, was not authorized by 
any one of higher pretensions to re- 
spectability than an Agent of the Po- 
lice. 

One of the results of this unfortunate 
affair, was a reconciliation between 
Harro and his friend Mazzini. They 
had been, for some time, alienated from 
each other in consequence of some dif- 
ferences that occurred in Switzerland, 
and had not renewed their intercourse 
at London, where Mazzini was 
now a refugee. On hearing of the 
accident that had oceurred to Harro, 
Mazzini immediately flew to his bed- 

and was indefatigable in his atten- 
tions to him through the whole period 


1 
aiso 


side, 


of his illness. ‘Their relations ever 
since have been of the same cordial 
character as they had been before their 


interruption. 

During the solitary 
confinement, the thor 
tunatle 
his 


long 
unfor- 


hours of his 
ohts of the 
ipt had often reverted to 
country. He had been ab- 
sent sixteen y ars from Denmark, and 
twenty » part of the Kingdom 
where he was ae and had passed the 
period of his infancy. He now felt an 
resistible longing to revisit these 
scenes, and addressed several letters to 
his friends in Denmark on the subject, 
to which he received very cordial an- 
swers. In order to be to commu- 
nicate more freely with his family,and 
the arrangements necessary 
for his return, he determined, immedi- 
ately after his restoration to health, to 
go to Heligoland, a little island in the 
German ocean, opposite to the Coast 
of South Jutland, insignificant in 
ordinary times, to attract any attention, 
but which into 


prose! 


native 


from t 


i 
5 


able 


facilitate 


100 


rose some temporary 


importance, during the interruption of 


intercourse between Great Britain and 
the Continent, as a station for the con- 
traband trade. It was previously an 
appendage tothe Kingdom of Denmark, 
but was now by Great gest 
had been p laced under the 
ent of Sir Henry Ries, 
In order to re am this place, Harro em- 


barked incog 


occuple d 
ain, and 


governn 


nito in asteamer for Ham- 
thence ina Le- 


i | proceeding 
ligoland fishing boat to his destination. 
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Notwithstanding the precautions which 
he had taken, and which might, per- 
haps, have appeared superfluous, if 
their necessity had not been shown by 
subsequent events, it appears that the 
agents of the Russian police at Ham- 
burg were informed of his arrival, and 
immediately opened a communication 
with the governor of the island, in 
whom they found a very complaisant 
and unscrupulous assistant. Harro had 
no sooner reached the island than he 
perceived that he was himself watched, 
and, aftera short time, he was summon- 
ed on some frivolous pretext to appear 
at the police office. Being still in a 
very feeble condition from the effect of 
his wound, and wishing to avoid the 
excitement of a public examination, he 
employed a friend to appear for him, 
aod offer a certificate from a physician 
of the state of his health. The police 

court refused to listen to the mbuieee, 
summoned Harro for another day, and 
on his adopting the same course as be- 
fore, sent him a peremptory order to 
leave the island inthree days. He re- 
quested time to appeal to the govern- 
ment at London, but this was refused; 
and he was informed that he would be 
landed any point on the Continent 


that he might preter. Considering 
these proceedings as entirely illegal, 
Harro did not think it necessary to 


submit to them, and wrote imme diately 
to Lord Dudley Stuart, the President 
of one of the Societies for the relief of 
the political refugees, giving him a 
statement of the case, which was com- 
municated by him to Lord Glenelg, 
then at the head of the Colonial de- 
partment. No steps were taken at 
the time to enforce the order, and Harro 
remained unmolested about two months, 
when the brig-of-war Partridge arrived 
at the island ostensibly in pursuit of pi- 
rates. The next day the commander 

prese nted himself at Harro’ s lod gings, 

accompanied by six marines and two 
police officers, ‘and ordered Harro to 
follow him to his ship. Harro demand- 
ed his warrant, and finding that he had 
none, refused to comply with the or- 
der. He was then seized by the sol- 
diers, who tied his hands behind him, 
and carried him by force on board the 
Partridge. The officers received him 
with kindness, and after being informed 
of the particulars of the affair, expressed 
their great surprise at the mode of 
proceeding which had been adopted. 


Their orders from the Admiralty 
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were to apprehend a common pirate, 
and it was under that character that 
Harro had been delivered to them by 
the governor. ‘I'wo days after he was 
agreeably surprised by a visit from 
several of his relatives and friends, 
who had come over from Denmark ex- 
pressly tosee him. Among them were 
two of his female cousins, and a re- 
quest was presented in their name to 
the authorities, that he might be per- 
mitted to remain ashore on his parole 
while the ship was in port. This was 
refused, and he was even prohibited 
from receiving visits on board the ship. 
The next week the Partridge put to 
sea, and on reaching the British coast, 
he was landed at Sheerness. He pro- 
ceeded at once to London, where he 
learned from Lord Dudley Stuart, that 
a statement of his ease had been trans- 
mitted to the Colonial department, and 
employed a lawyer, recommended by 
Lord Dudley, to take charge of it,— 
retiring himself, in the mean time, to 
the islandof Jersey. While there, he 
received several letters from his law- 
ver, who stated that remonstrances had 
been sent from the island, indicating a 
‘strong and general feeling among the 
inhabitants in favor,”—and ex- 
pressed his intention to have the affair, 
if necessary, brought before Parlia- 
ment. 

The impression made upon his mind 
by this treatment in regard tothe Brit- 
ish character, was, of course, not very 
favorable ; and during his residence in 
the island of Jersey, he embodied his 
sentiments on the subject in a satirical 
poem entitled Britannia. This work 


his 


is one example, among many others, of 


Harro’s remarkable facility in compos- 
ing, both in prose and verse. The 
poem is in three parts, each containing 
about fifty stanzas, oftavarima. It was 
written, as appears from a note at the 
close in the New York edition of his po- 
ems, in (wo days, August 8th and 9th, 
1838,—a few stanzas having been subse- 
quently inserted. It isa spirited, and in 


parts vigorous satire on the foibles of 


John Bull, in the Beppo style, and bear- 
ing no marks of negligence or haste. An- 
other example of the same kind is to be 
found in a little work published in New 
York during the present 
the title of “* Epistles to the Fourier- 
ists.” This is a collection of poems in 


year, under 


two parts, each containing about fifty 
stanzas ollava rima;and it appears 
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from notes at the close, that each part 
was composed in a single night. It jg 
no doubt true, as Sheridan remarked, 
that very easy writing is apt to be 
rather hard reading: and it is scarce} 
probable that these effusions would be 
found, on critical inspection, to possess 
the highest maturity of thought, or fin. 
ish of style. I have not examined 
them sufficiently to form a decided 
opinion of their literary value; but 
from a cursory perusal I should say 
that they are spirited, nervous, and ele- 
gant poems, possessing, independently 
of the circumstances under which they 
were composed, nearly all the merit 
that can well belong to works of this 
class. As specimens of rapid compo- 
sition, they are not surpassed even by 
the miraculous facility of Lope de Ve- 
ger, who describes himself as having 
frequently written an entire drama in a 
day 

Harro also wrote at Jersey a short 
poem, entitled ** The Isle of Treache- 
ry” (Die Insel des Verraths), contain- 
ing a lively description of the incidents 
that occurred at Heligoland, and which 
also appears in the New York collec- 
tion. 

In the meantime his affair seems to 
have made no progress at London. In 
the private report from the police 
office at Heligoland to the government, 
which had been shown to him by the 
Captain of the Partridge, there w as no 
ic charge against him; and the 
only grounds alleged for the violent 
proceedings of the authorities were 
that Ais dog had had a fight with an- 
other dog, and that he was known as a 
political refugee. Asa political refu- 
gee he received regularly an allowance 
from the government, which thus pen- 
sioned him through the hands of one 
agent for precisely the same reason 
for which thev persecuted him through 
those of another. Notwithstanding 
the evident inconsistency of such a 
course, and the not less evident ille- 
gality of the Governor's proceedings 
against him, he found it impossible to 
bring him to justice. Perhaps his want 
of familiarity with legal forms, and the 
indifference of who conducted 
his affairs to the wrongs of a friendless 
and persecuted foreigner, may hve 
contributed to produce this result. In 
April of the following year (1839), 
having invited some members of his 
family to meet him at Heligoland, and 


specific 


those 


oo 


OS ee eee 
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apparently presuming that the Govern- 
or would not venture to persevere ina 
course which appeared to have been 
generally disapproved, he determined 
to return to the island. Embarking, 
for this purpose, with a passport from 
the Mayor of St. Hélier, where he 
resided, in a Jersey vessel bound for 
the mouth of the Elbe, he found on ar- 
riving there a Heligoland fishing boat, 
called the Patriot, which took him on 
board and landed him on the island, on 
the evening of the first of May. He 
was not long, however, in ascertaining 
that the calculations which he had 
made upon a change of purpose or con- 
duct in the Governor, were erroneous, 
On going out the next morning to visit 
his friends, he was arrested in the 
street by two police officers, and car- 
ried by force to the port. Here he 
was put on board the Patriot, which 
was ordered to land him somewhere on 
the coast of the continent. Determin- 
ed not to expose himself to the tender 
mercies of the Russian police, and 
seeing no other way to make his 


escape, he leaped overboard, though 
not able to swim Ile was rescued 
from drowning by a citizen of the 
island, rought on hore, carried Lo 
1 neighboring hots and put to bed; 
but s ely had this little arrangemen 
I 1 CC | ted, w 1 the « S ap- 
peared again, with an order from the 
Governor to convey him once more on 
board the Patriot. ‘This was executed, 


notwithstanding his vigorous remon- 
strances, and the boat set sail at once 
for the coast of the continent. After 
they had been out about twenty-four 
hours, they encountered a French ves- 
sel bound to Bordeaux. Harro Suc- 
ceeded, though, as he says, with great 
difficulty, in prevailing upon the com- 
mander of the Patriot to permit him to 
go on board of this ship, in which he 
arrived safely in France. Svon after 
his arrival he published, in a separate 
sheet, a statement of the occurrences 
at Heligoland, under the title of a De- 
claration of Mr. Harro Harring, 
from which the details above given are 
mostly extracted. This paper was 


probably brought to the knowledge of 


the British government, but it does not 
appear that any steps were taken upon 
the subject, which is not mentioned 
afterwards in the notes. Itis stated, 


however, in another connection, that 
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Sir Henry King has since been 
removed from office. 

During his stay at Bordeaux, Harro 
completed the Memoirs of his life, 
which he had begun at London, and 
wrote a drama on the subject of Moses. 
He also amused himself at times with 
the pencil. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, one of his friends at Bor- 
deaux, who was about making a 
voyage to Rio Janeiro, solicited his 
company. He accepted this proposal, 
passed the summer in that city, and in 
the autumn returned to England. Ar- 
riving at Dover, he embarked in 
the steamer for Ostend, intending to 
spend the winter with his old friends 
at Bruges; but before he could go on 
shore he was surrounded by four police 
officers, escorted under arrest to Bru- 
ges, and thence back again, always un- 
der arrest, to Ostend, where he was 
shipped for London. All this time he 
was provided with a passport in due 
form, from the Emperor of Brazil. On 
his arrival at London he represented 
the affair to the Brazilian Ambassador, 
the Marquis of Lisboa, who directed 
the Chargé at Brussels to inquire into 
the matter. Inafew days an answer 
was received from that place, to the 
effect that there had been a mistake in 
the proceedings, and that Harro might 
return to Bruges whenever he thought 
proper. He preferred, however, re- 
maining in England, where he employ- 
ed himself in preparing an account of 
his residence at Rio in the French lan- 
guage, occupying two volumes, 8vo., 


lag 
ial Tie eteaikeee 
and Liustrated D 


y thirty drawings. This 


work was comple ted, 
ot publication were found to be so great, 
that it still remains in manuscript. 

He continued his friendly relations 
with Lord Dudley Stuart, who pre- 
sented him to the Duke of Sussex, well- 
known as a professed patron of learn- 
ing and friend of liberal principles. It 
does not appear, however, that the ac- 
quaintance of those “ illustrious person- 
ages” was of any greatusetohim. He 
derived more assistance from that of a 
young Armenian of Constantinople, who 
introduced him to the ‘Turkish Ambas- 
sador and to the other officers of that 
Iimbassy. By them he was treated 
with extreme kindness, and occasional- 
ly employed as an artist. Considering 
that charity is commonly claimed by 
Christians as a peculiarly Christian vir- 


but the expenses 


39 
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tue, it is rather singular, that a Christian 
and poet in distress, should have found 
in the vast, populous and wealthy Em- 
porium of Christendom no door open to 
him for reliefexcepting that of the Turk- 
ish Embassy. 

Fatigued with the wandering life 
which he had led for so many years, 
his thoughts reverted again, with 
anxious longing, to his native country. 
His old patron and friend, the Crown 
Prince, had now become king. Harro 
determined to make a personal appeal 
to his kindness, for permission to re- 
turn to Denmark, and pass the remain- 
der of his days in retirement with his 
friends and family. He accordingly 
wrote a petition to the king to this 
effect, which he delivered to the 
Danish Charge d’Affaires at London, 
who promised to transmit it to Copen- 


hagen. Four months elapsed, during 
which Harro made an excursion to 


Belgium. Finding on his return, that 
no answer had been received at the 
Danish Legation, he gave upall expec- 
tation of success in that quarter, and 
addressed to the king asort of farewell 
epistle; which he delivered at the Le- 
gation, and afterwards published in a 


collection of his poems at Rio. If the 
king retained, under the weight of 
new responsibilities connected with 


the crown, any of the feelings of his 
earlier years, he can hardly have read 
this address without emotion, 
although a regard for the policy of his 
powerful neighbors, and allies, may 
have compelled him to leave it, as he 
did, without a reply. 

The letter is too long to be inserted 
here entire. ‘The concluding passages 
will give some 
spirit. After alluding to his acquaint- 
ance with the king in early life, and 
reviewing summarily his own subse- 
quent history, he adverts to the king’s 
political course, in the following noble 
and patriotic style: 


some 


idea of its tone and 


« And now, to conclude, one word on 
Scandinavia. In our northern regions, 
Sir, there dwells a race whose rights, 
handed down from remote antiquity in 
settled principles, were some years ago 
erobodied in a constitution, which, if not 
entirely perfect, was, perhaps, the best 
that has yet been published to the world. 
To you, Sir, was Norway indebted for 
this noble present: you were the author 
of this admirable plan of popular govern- 
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ment. That thought was in my mind, 
when I first met you, when you treated 
me with so much kindness, and seemed to 
encourage me in devoting myself to the 
cause of humanity and freedom. I saw 
in you, the promise of a brilliant future, 
opening upon the north,—the possibility 
of a reconciliation among kindred nations, 
now separated by absurd and unnatural} 
animosities, in short, a Union of ail Scan- 
dinavia. I saw, growing out of this 
Union, a first-rate power,—strong in its 
unity, and fully competent to protect it- 
self from aggression by land or sea,— 
spreading its ample population from the 
North Cape to the River Eider,—com- 
bining in its friendly embrace, all the 
different branches of the Scandinavian 
family. At the head of this glorious 
Union, I beheld you, Sir,—not as king; 
Oh no! you stood far higher in my anti- 
cipation,—I beheld in you the future 
Washington of the North,—a clear and far- 
sighted patriot, who should read with un- 
erring sagacity, the signs of the times,— 
discern the noble objects for which the 
world is now struggling, and concur 
without hesitation, in promoting them by 
a voluntary sacrifice of his own hereditary 
dignity :—one, who would rather be the 
greatest MAN in the North, than the least 
of the kings of Europe. 

“Is the portrait unlike th nal? 
Surely you cannot but recognize it. It 
is true to the life, as I first knew you. 
Nothing which has since occurred, can 
alter that fact. I then intended to become 
a painter. Accept this portrait as a 
memorial of our former re latic ns: 
historical, and perhaps, not the worst that 
I have executed. It is,in fact, your own 
work: you gave me the idea, and if there 
be any merit in the execution, I owe it 


© oOfris 


it 1s 


to the inspiration which I caught from 
the view of your youthful character. 
Keep it then, but in your private apart- 


ment; for it would not be in place ina 
king’s cabinet. 

** This dream has passed away; but, as 
surely as we breathe the breath of life, 
the North will yet witness a political re- 
generation, as brilliant and glorious as 
the fabled Morning of the Gods. As the 
power and mastery of Odin sank in dark- 
ness, so shall arbitrary government dis- 
appear from among us: a light shall go 
up over Norway, clear and steady as the 
Polar Star, and shall draw men towards it 
with mysterious influence, and shall pene- 
trate their inmost souls with faith and 
self-sacrifice and power. Then shall 
people awake from their slumbers, and 
Scandinavia shall be 

“ And now God be with you and me. 
Your name is enrolled on the book of 


the 


gin to be. 
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kings: mine, should it reach posterity, 
will be recorded on the list of prophets, 
and ‘a prophet is not without honor, ex- 
cepting in hisown country.’ The future 
will decide between us, and God will 
judge us both. Unfriendly as you have 
been to me, I pray that he may grant you 
his blessing.” 


Thus terminated the once beautiful 
and apparently auspicious relation be- 
tween Harro and the Crown Prince of 
Denmark. The history of it illustrates 
but too clearly the true value of patron- 
age, and the good sense of the brief, 
but significant maxim of Holy Writ: 
“ Put not your trust in Princes.” 

Not finding occupation to his mind at 
London, and having now abandoned the 
hope of returning to Denmark, Harro 
embarked again in the spring of 1842 
for Rio Janeiro, and resided fifteen 
months at Santa Theresa in the neigh- 
borhood of that city. W Lule there he 
published a volume of poems, including 
the farewell Epistle to the King. On 
the 1st of September, 1843, he embarked 
for the United States, and on the Ist of 
November of the year arrived at 
New York. 


same 


finished the sketch which 


J have now 
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I proposed to offer, of the principal in- 
cidents in this adventurous and varied 
life. Though in general a naked out- 
line, it has proved a rather more exten- 
sive work than I had anticipated: but 
if the subject should appear to others 
as interesting as it has done to me, the 
narrative will not be thought tedious. 
Claiming no other merit than that of 
translating and arranging the materials 
committed to me, | may venture to say 
of it, that it strikes me as in itself a cu- 
rious and not uninstructive commentary 
on the history of the times. I trust that 
it may inspire some interest in favor of 
the persecuted patriot and poet, whose 
fortunes it deseribes. In any event I 
shall not regret that I have attempted to 
contribute in this way, to the relief and 
assistance of one, who has lavished 
without seruple the whole wealth of his 


time, talents and affections, in earnest 
and persevering, though perhaps in 


some cases imprudent efforts, to esta- 
blish in other parts of the world the 
political principles which form the basis 
of our institutions, and are gene rally 
recognized in this country as the Great 
Charter of Liberty, and the only sure and 
permanent foundations of the welfare 
and greatness of any people. 


SONNET. 


BY H. T. 


TUCKERMAN,. 


Deem not my silence cold, nor think it wrong 
That joy comes not at thy bewitching call, 
For sober thoughts to love mature belong, 
As autumn leaves on richest herbage full : 
Interpret fondly every quiet mood, 

Nor think it way ward that I am not gay. 

By ye own fulness is the heart subdued, 


And 


hallow waters at the surface play . 


Have patience ever, then, with one who finds 


Content in thee, 


and therefore growing calm, 


Musing like voyagers when the summer winds 


Waft 
And seeks beneath 


from their island-homes a cheering balm ; 
that gr: 
To draw responses from thy 


iceful mirth’s disguise 


tender eyes. 








a 


te 
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BY EDGAR 


A. POE. 


{Continued from our last Number.) 


[ am not sure that Tennyson is not 
the greatest of poets. The uncertainty 
attending the public conception of the 
term “ poet” alone prevents me from 
demonstrating that he is. Other bards 
produce effects which are, now and 
then, otherwise produced than by what 
we call poems; but Tennyson an effect 
which only a poem does. His alone 
are idiosyncratic poems. By the enjoy- 
ment or non-enjoyment of the “* Morte 
D’Arthur,” or of the “ Enone,” I 
would test any one's ideal sense. 
There are passages in his works 


which rivet a conviction I had long en- 


tertained, that the indefinite is an ele- 
a | - 1 

ment in the true rorne:s. W hy ao some 
persons fatigue themselves in attempts 


to unravel such phantasy-pieces as the 


** Lady of Shalott As well unweave 

the i niu /t rlil fi. If the author 

did not deliberately propose to himself 

lorcestive | ss of mean- 

7 \ i th view o ring a ) 1 

aefinitiveness of vyacue and th efy of 

spiritual effect—this, at least 

from the silent analytical promptings of 

that poetic ge iS Which, In its suprem 

development, embodies ; orders of 
+ } . *. 

inveiiec Mal Cada >a V« 

ment of the true music—I mean of th 

true musical expression. (Crive to it 

any undue decision—imbue it with any 


very determinate tone—and you de- 
prive it, at once, 0 
ideal, its intrinsic an 
ter. You dispel its luxury of dream. 
You dissolve the atmosphere of the 
mystic upon which it floats. You ex- 
haust it of its breath of faery. It now 
becomes a tangible and easy appreciable 
idea—a thing of the earth, earthy. It 
has not, indeed, lost its power to please, 
but all which I consider the distinctive- 
ness of that power. And to the uncul- 
tivated talent, or to the unimaginative 
apprehension, this deprivation of its 
most delicate grace will be, not unfre- 
quently, a recommendation. A deter- 
minateness of expression is sought— 
and often by composers who should 


know better—is sought as a beauty 
rather than rejected as ablemish. Thus 
we have, even from high authorities, 
attempts at absolute wniéa/ion in music. 
Who can forget the sillinesses of the 
* Battle of Prague?” What man of 
taste but must laugh at the intermina- 
ble drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, 
and thunder? “ Vocal music,” says 
L’Abbate Gravina, who would have 
said the same thing of instrumental, 
‘*‘ ought to imitate the natural language 
of the human feelings and passions, 
ither than the warblings of Canary 
jirds, which our singers, now-a-days 


* ’ 
iffect so vastly to mimic with their 
quaverings and boasted cadences.” 


This is true only so far as the “ racher” 
s concerned. If any music must imi- 





tate anything, it were assurediy better 
to limit the imitation as Gravina sug- 
sts 
] i tT; ‘ 
minute I il japses suilicient to 
a m th : 4 mmno 4 
poets il iy ¢ } } 7 
I 
, ' 
to oT Ke | ives 1 ol ( 
I } p S i a Dut, On the he 
nan sO | $s his 1 n i 
i 
! f ore tha K t I Sel 
Vis ( terbury. he eems rs 
i iis ¢ 


A man of genius, if not permitted to 
choose his own subject, will do worse, 
in letters, than if he had talents noneat 
all And here how imperatively is he 
controlled! To be sure, he can write 
to suit himself—but in the same man- 
ner his publishers print. Irom the na- 
ture of our Copy-Right laws, he has no 
individual powers. As for his free 
agency, it is about equal to that of the 
dean and chapter of the see-cathedral, 
in a British election of Bishops —an 
election held by virtue of the king’s 
writ of congé délire, and specifying 
the person to be elected. 


It may well be doubted whether asingle 


paragraph of merit can be found either 
in the “ Koran” of Lawrence Sterne, 
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or in the “ Lacon” of Colton, of which 
paragraph the origin, or at least the 
germ, may not be traced to Seneca, to 
Plutarch, (through Machiavelli) to 
Machiavelli himself, to Bacon, to Bur- 
don, to Burton, to Bolinbroke, to 
chefoucault. to Balzac, the author of 
““ La Maniére de Bien Penser,” or to 
Bielfeld, the German, who wrote, in 
French, “ Les Premiers Traits de 
L’Erudition Universelle.” 


> 
.0- 


We might give two plausible deriva- 
tions of the epithet “‘ weeping” as ay- 
plied to the willow. We might say 
that the word has its origin in the pen- 
dulous character of the long branches, 
which suggest the idea of water drip- 
ping; or we might assert that the 
term comes from a fact in the Natural 
History of the tree. It has a vast in- 
sensible perspiration, which, upon sud- 
den cold, condenses, and sometimes is 
precipitated in a shower. Now, one 


might very accurately determine the 
bias and value of a man’s powers of 
causality, by observing which of these 
two derivations he would adopt. The 
former is, beyond question, the true ; 
and, for this reason—that common or 
vulgar epithets are universally sug- 
gested by common or immediately ob- 
vious things, without strict regard of 
anv exactitude in application but the 
latter would be greedily seized by nine 
philologists out of ten, for no ‘bette r 
cause th in its €} if a wnatlism—th in 
the pointedness with which the singular 


fact seems to touch the oceasion. 


Here, then, isa subtle source of er- 
ror which Lord Ba ‘on has neglects d. 
It is an Ido] of the Wit. 

I believe that odors have an alto- 


cether idiosyncratic force, in affecting 


us through association; a force differ- 
objects ad- 


t of 
taste, the sight, 


ing essentially from tha 
dressing the touch, the 
or the hearing. 

It would have been 
think, in Bulwer, to 
least a running 
that extensive indebtedness to Arnay’s 
“ Private Life of the Romans’”* which 
he had so little scruple about incurring, 
during the composition of ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii.” He acknowledges, 


becoming, | 
have made at 
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I believe, what he owes to Sir William 
Gell’s “ Pompeiana.” Why this!— 
why not that? 

4a Harpe (who was no critic) has, 
nevertheless, little more than 
strict justice to the fine taste and pre- 
cise finish of Racine, in all that regards 
the Minor Morals of Literature. In 
these he as far excels Pope, as Pope 
the veriest dolt in his own “ Dunciad.” 


done 


“That evil predominates over good, 
becomes evident, when we consider that 
there can be found no aged person who 
would be willing to re-live the life he 
has already lived.”—Volney. 

The idea here, is not distinctly made 
out; for unless through the context, 
we cannot be sure whether the author 
means merely this:—that every aged 
person fancies he might, in a different 
course of life, have been happier than 
in the one actually lived, and, for this 
reason, would not be willing to live Ais 
life over again, bul some other life ;— 


or, whether the sentiment intended is 


this :—that if, upon the grave’s brink, 
the choice were offered any aged per- 
son between the « spect d death and 
the re-living the old life, that person 
would prefer to die. 


The first proposition is, perhaps, true ; 
but the last ed) 
is not only il, in point of mere 
fact, but is of no effect. even if granted 


(which is the one desigt 


doubtt 


to be true, in sustaining the original 
proposition—that evil predominates over 
good. 

It is assumed that the act 1 person 
will not re-live his life, because he 


knows that its evil predominated over 


its good. The of error lies in 
the word “ knows’’—in the assumption 
that we can ever be, really, ir 

sion of the whole knowledge to which 
allusion iscloudily made. But there is 
a seeming—a fictitious knowledge; 
and this very seeming knowledge it is, 
of what the life has been, which inea- 
pacitates the aged person from deciding 
the question upon its merits. He 
blindly deduces a notion of the happi- 
ness of the original real life—a notion 
of its preponderating evil or good— 
from a consideration of the secondary 
In his estimate 
between 


source 


posses- 


or supposititious one. 


he merely 


strikes a balance 
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evenis, and leaves quite out of the ac- 
count that elastic Hope which is the 
Harbinger and the Kos of all. Man’s 
real life is happy, chiefly because he is 
ever expecting that it soon will be so. 
But, in regarding the supposititious 
life, we paint to ourselves chill cer- 
tainties for warm expectations, and 
grievances quadrupled in being fore- 
seen. But because we cannot avoid 
doing this—strain our imaginative fa- 
culties as we will—because it is so very 
difficult—so nearly impossible a task, 
to fancy the known unknown—the done 
unaccomplished—and because (through 
our inability to fancy all this) we pre- 
fer death to a secondary life—does it, in 
any manner, follow that the evil of the 
properly-considered real existence does 
predominate over the good ’ 

In order that a just estimate be 
made by Mr. Volney’s “aged person,” 
and from this estimate a judicious 
choice :—in order, again, that from this 
estimate and choice, we deduce any 
clear comparison of good with evil in 
human existence, it will be necessary 
that we obtain the opinion, or “ choice,” 
upon this point, from an aged person 
who shall be in condition to appreciate, 
with precision, the hopes he is naturally 
led to leave out of question, but which 
reason tells us he would as strongly 
experience as ever, in the absolute re- 
living of the life. On the other hand, 
too, he must be in condition to dismiss 
from the estimate the fears which he 
actually feels, and which show him 
bodily the ills that are to happen, but 
which fears, again, reason assures us 
he would nof,in the absolute secondary 
life,encounter. Now what mortal was 
ever in condition to make these allow- 
ances '—to perform impossibilities in 
giving these considerations their due 
weight? What mortal, then, was ever 
in condition to make a well-grounded 
choice! How, from an ill-grounded 
one, are we to make deductions which 
shall guide us aright? 
error shall we fabricate truth ? 

A remarkable work,* and one which 
I find much difficulty in admitting to 
be the composition of a woman. Not 
that many good and glorious things 
have not been the composition of wo- 
men—but, because, here, the severe 
precision of style, the thoroughness, 
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and the luminousness, are points never 
observable, in even the most admirable 
of their writings. Whois Lady Geor- 
giana Fullerton? Who is that Coun- 
tess of Dacre, who edited “ Ellen 
Wareham,’”—the most passionate of 
fictions—approached, only in some par- 
ticulars of passion, by this? 

The great defect of ‘* Ellen Middle- 
ton,” lies in the disgusting sternness, 
captiousness, and bullet-headedness of 
her husband. We cannot sympathize 
with her love forhim. And the intense 
selfishness of the rejected lover pre- 
cludes that compassion which is de- 
signed. Alice is a creation of true 
genius. ‘The imagination, throughout, 
is of a lofty order, and the snatches of 
original verse would do honor to any 
poet living. But the chief merit, after 
all, is that of the sty/e—about which it 
is difficult to say too much in the way 
of praise, although it has, now and then, 
an odd Gallicism—such as “ she lost 
her head,” meaning she grew crazy. 
There is much, in the whole manner of 
this book, which puts me in mind of 
“ Caleb Williams.” 





The God-abstractions of the mo- 
dern polytheism are nearly in as sad a 
state of perplexity and promiscuity ag 
were the more substantial deities of the 
Greeks. Not a quality named that 
does not impinge upon some one other ; 
and Porphyry admits that Vesta, Rhea, 
Ceres, Themis, Proserpina, Bacchus, 
Attis, Adonis, Silenus, Priapus, and the 
Satyrs, were merely different terms for 
the same thing. Even gender was 
never precisely settled. Servius on 
Virgil mentions a Venus with a beard. 
In Macrobius, too, Calvus talks of her 
as if she were 2 man: while Valerius 
Soranus expressly calls Jupiter “ the 
Mother of the Gods.” 


Von Raumer says that Enslen, a 
German optician, conceived the idea of 
throwing a shadowy figure, by optical 
means, into the chair of Banquo; and 
that the thing was readily done. In- 
tense effect was produced ; and I do 
not doubt that an American audience 
might be electrified by the feat. But 
our managers not only have no inven- 
tion of their own, but no energy to 
avail themselves of that of others. 


* «* Ellen Middleton.” 
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It is observable that, in his brief ac- 
count of the Creation, Moses employs 
the words, Bara Elohim (the Gods 
created), no less than thirty times; 
using the noun in the plural with the 
verb in the singular. Elsewhere, how- 
ever—in Deuteronomy, for example— 
he employs the singular, Floah. 

Among the moralists who keep them- 
selves erect by the perpetual swallow- 
ing of pokers, it is the fashion to decry 
the “‘ fashionable” novels. These works 
have their demerits; but a vast influ- 
ence which they exert for an undenia- 
ble good, has never yet been duly con- 
““Ingenuos didicisse fideliter 
libros, emollit mores nec sinit esse 
feros.”” Now, the fashionable novels 
are just the books which most do cir- 
culate among the class unfashionable ; 
and their effect in softening the worst 
callosities—in smoothing the most dis- 
gusting asperities of vulgarism, is pro- 
digious. With the herd, to admire and 
to attempt imitation are the same thing. 
What if, in this case, the manners imi- 
toted are frippery ; better frippery than 
brutality—and, after all, there is little 
danger that the intrinsic value of the 
sturdiest iron will be impaired by a 
coating of even the most diaphanous 


gilt. 


sidered. 


The ancients had at least half an idea 
that we travelled on horseback to hea- 
ven. See a passage of Passeri, “ de 
anime transvectione’—quoted by Cay- 
, also, old tombs. 


lus. See 

A corrupt and impious heart—a 
merely prurient fancy—a Saturnian 
brain in which invention has only the 
phosphorescent glimmer of rottenness.* 
Worthless, body and soul. A _ foul 
reproach to the nation that engendered 
and endures him. A fetid battener 
upon the garbage of thought. Noman. 
A beast. A pig. Less scrupulous than 
a carrion-crow, and not very much less 
filthy than a Wilmer. 


In reading some books we occupy 


ourselves chiefly with the thoughts of 


the author; in perusing others, exclu- 
sively with ourown. And this* is one 
of the “others’—a suggestive book. 
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But there are two classes of suggestive 
books—the positively and the nega- 
tively suggestive. The former suggest 
by what they say; the latter by what 
they might and should have said. It 
makes little difference, after all. In 
either case the true book-purpose is 
answered. 

Sallust,too. He had much the same 
free-and-easy idea, and Metternich 
himself could not have quarrelled with 
his “‘ Impune que libet facere, id est 
esse regem. 

The first periodical moral essay ! 
Mr. Macaulay forgets the “ Courtier 
of Baldazzar Castiglione—1528.” 

For my part I agree with Joshua 
Barnes :—nobody but Solomon could 
have written the Iliad. The catalogue 
of ships was the work of Robins. 

The a priori reasoners upon govern- 
ment are, of all plausible people, the 
most preposterous. ‘They only argue 
too cleverly to permit my thinking them 
silly enough’to be themselves deceived 
by their own arguments. Yet even 
this is possible ; for there is something 
in the vanity of logic which addles a 
man’s brains. Your true logician gets, 
in time, to be logicalized, and then, so 
far as regards himself, the universe is 
one word. A thing, for him, no longer 
exists. He deposits upon a sheet of 
paper a certain assemblage of syllables, 
and fancies that their meaning is riveted 
by the act of deposition. I am serious 
in the opinion that some such process 
of thought passes through the mind of 
the “ practised” logician, as he makes 
note of the thesis proposed. He is not 
aware that he thinks in this way—but, 
unwittingly, he so thinks. The sylla- 
bles deposited acquire, in his view, a 
new character. While afloat in his 
brain, he might have been brought to 
admit the possibility that these syllables 
were variable exponents of various 
phases of thought ; but he will not ad- 
mit this if he once gets them upon the 
paper. 

In a single page of “ Mill,” I find 
the word “ force” employed four times; 
and each employment varies the idea. 


* Michel Masson, author of “ Le Caur d’une Jeune Fille.” 
+ Mercier’s “ L’an deux mille quatre cents quarante.” 
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The fact is that @ priori argument is 
much worse than useless except in the 
mathematical sciences, where it is pos- 


sible to obtain precise meanings. If 


there is any one subject in the world to 
which it is utterly and radically inap- 
plicable, that subject is Government. 
The identical arguments used to sustain 
Mr. Bentham’s positions, might, with 
little exercise of ingenuity, be made to 
overthrow them; and, by ringing small 
changes on the words “ leg-of-mutton,” 
and “turnip” (changes so gradual as 
to escape detection), I could “ demon- 


strate” that a turnip was, is, and of 


right ought to be a leg-of-mutton. 

Has any one observed the excessively 
close resemblance in subject, thought, 
general manner and particular point, 
which this clever composition* bears 
to the “* Hudibras” of Butler ? 

The concord of sound-and-sense 
principle was never better exeinplified 
than in these linest :— 


* Ast amans chare thalamum puelle& 
Deserit flens, et tibi verba dicit 
Aspera amplexu tener cupito a— 
—vulsus amice.” 
Miss Gould has much in common 
with Mary Howitt ;—the characteristic 
trait of each being a sportive, quaint, 
epigrammatie grace, that keeps clear 


of the absurd by never employing itself 


upon very exalted topics. ‘The verbal 
style of the two ladies is identical. 
Miss Gould has the more talent of the 
two, but is somewhat the less original. 
She has occasional flashes of a far 
higher order of merit than appertains 
to her ordinary manner. Her “ Dying 
Storm” might have been written by 
Campbell. 

Cornelius Webbe is one of the best 
of that numerous school of extravagan- 
zists who sprang from the 
Lamb. We must be in perfectly good 
humor, however, with ourselves and 
all the world, to be much pleased with 





* The * Satyre Menipée.” 
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such works as “ The Man about Town.” 
in which the harum-scarum, hyper- 
excursive mannerism is carried to an 
excess which is frequently fatiguing, 

Nearly, if not quite the best “ ['ssay 
on a Future State.”{ The arguments 
called * Deductions from our Reason,” 
are, rightly enough, addressed more to 
the feelings (a vulgarterm not to be done 
without), than fo our reason. ‘The ar. 
guments deduced from Revelation are 
(also rightly enough) brief. The pam- 
phlet proves nothing, of course; its 
theorem is not to be proved. 

Not so:—A gentleman with a pug 
nose is a contradiction in 
“Who can live idly and without ma- 
nual labour, and will bear the port, 
charge and coun/enance of a gentleman, 
he alone should be called master and 
be taken for a _ gentleman.”—<Sir 
Thomas Smith's “ Commonwealth of 
England.” ; 


terms.— 


It is the curse of a certain order of 
mind, that it can never rest satisfied 
with the consciousness of its ability to 
doathing. Stillless is it content with 
doing it. It must both know 
how it was done. 


and show 


Here is something at which I find it 
impossible not to laugh ;) and yet, I 
laugh withvut knowing why. Chat 
incongruity is the principle of ail non- 
convulsive laughter, is to my mind as 
clearly demonstrated as any probl min 
the * Principia Mat! 4 
here I cannot trace the incong 
It is there, | know. Still I do not see 
it. In the meantime let me laugh. 

The “ British Spy” of Wirt seems 
an imitation of the “Turkish Spy,” 
upon which Montesquieu’s “ Persian 


} 
iematica ; Dut 


uous. 


Letters” are also based. Marana’s 
work was in J/talian—Doctor Johnson 
errs. 


The style is so involute,|| that one 
cannot help fancying it must be falsely 


t By M. Anton. Flaminius 


t A Sermonona Future State, combating the opinion that * Death is an Eternal 


Sleep.”?’ By Gilbert Austin. London. 


1794. 


§ Translation of the Book of Jonah into German Hexameters. By 


J. G. A. Maller 


Contained in the “ Memorabilien” von Paulus. 


| * Night and Morning.”’ 
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constructed. If the use of language is 
to convey ideas, then it is nearly as 
much a demerit that our words seem 
to be, as that they are, indefensible. A 
man’s grammar, like Cesar’s wife, 
must not only be pure, but above sus- 
picion of impurity. 

“Tt was a pile of the oyster, which 
yielded the precious pearls of the 
South, and the artist had judiciously 
painted some with their lips parted, 
and showing within the large precious 
fruit in the attaininent of which Span- 


ish cupidity had already proved itself 


capable of every peril, as well as every 
crime. At once true and poetical, no 
comment could have been more severe, 
&e.” Mr. Simms’ “ Damsel of Darien.” 
Body of Bacchus !—only think of poet- 
ical beauty in the countenance of a 
gaping oyster! 

* And how natural, in an age so fan- 
ciful, to believe that the stars and 
starry groups beheld in the new world 
for the first time by the native of the 
old were especially assigned for its go- 
vernment 
by the Old World be meant the East, 
and by the New World the West, | 
am at a lossto know what are the stars 
seen in the one which cannot be equally 
seen in the other. 

Mr. Simms has 
had ;—among which 
lish, a proneness to revolting images, 


abundant faults—or 
inaccurate Eng- 


and pet phrases, are the most noticea- 
1} 


ble. Nevertheless, 


Brockden 


leaving 
Brown and Haw- 
(who are each a genus), he is 
immeasurably the best writer of fiction 
in America. He has more vigor, more 
imagination, more movement and more 
general capacity than all our novelists 
per), combined. 


que stion 


thorne 


(save Coo; 

of nothingness” is 
all events, as 
See 


This 
quite as re 
any “kind of something-ness.” 
Cowley’s “ Creation,” where, 


* : - 
species 
! 


isonable, at 


An unshaped kind of something first ap- 
ared. 

Here is an edition,* which, so far as 
microscopical excellence and absolute 
accuracy of typography are concerned, 
might well be prefaced with the phrase 
of the Koran—‘ There is no error in 
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this book.” We cannot call a single 
inverted 0 an error—can wet But I 
am really as glad of having found that 
inverted 0, as ever was a Columbus or 
an Archimedes. What, after all, are 
continents discovered, or silversmiths 
exposed? Give us a good o turned up- 
side-down, and a whole herd of biblio- 
manic Arguses overlooking it for years. 





“That sweet smile and serene—that 
smile never seen but upon the face of 
the dying and the dead.” —Ernest Mal- 
travers. Bulwer is not the manto look 
a stern fact in the face. He would 
rather sentimentalize upon a vulgar al- 
though picturesque error. Who ever 
really saw anything but horror in the 
smile of the dead? We so earnestly 
desire to fancy it “ sweet”’—that is the 
source of the mistake ; if, indeed, there 
ever was a mistake in the question. 

This misapplication of quotations is 
clever, and hus a capital effect when 
well done ; but Lord Brougham has not 
exactly that kind of capacity which the 
thing requires. One of the best hits in 
this way is made by Tieck, and | have 
lately seen it appropriated, with inter- 
complacency, in an English 
Magazine. ‘The author of the “* Journey 
into the Blue Distance,” is giving an 
account of some young ladies, not very 
beautiful, whom he caught in mediis 
rebus, at their toilet. “They 
curling their monstrous heads,” says he, 
says of the waves ina 


esting 


were 


“as Shaksp« are 


storm.”’ 


Mr. Hawthorne is one of the very 
few American story-tellers whom the 
critic can commend with the hand up- 
on the heart. He is not always origi- 
nal in his entire theme—(I am not quite 
sure, even, that he has not borrowed an 
idea or two from a gentleman whom | 
know very well, and who is honored in 
the loan)—but, then, his handling is 
always thoroughly original. His style, 
although never vigorous, is purity it- 
self. His imagination is rich. His 
sense of art is exquisite, and his exe- 
cutive ability great. He has little or 
no variety of tone. He handles all 
subjects in the same subdued, misty, 
dreamy, suggestive, inuendo way, and 
although I think him the truest genius, 


* Camiiens—Genoa—1798, 
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upon the whole, which our literature 
possesses, I cannot help regarding him 
as the most desperate mannerist of his 
day. 

P.S. The chief—not the leading 
idea in this story ** (Drowne’s Wooden 
Image), is precisely that of Michael 
Angelo’s couplet, borrowed from So- 
crates : 


Non ha V’ottimo artista alcun concetto 
Che un marmo solo in se non circunscriva. 

Here are both Dickens and Bulwer 
perpetually using the adverb “ directly” 
in the sense of “as soonas.” “ Directly 
he came I did so and so’—* Directly 
I knew it I said this andthat.” But ob- 
serve !—‘* Grammar is hardly taught” 
{in the United States], “ being thought 
an unnecessary basis for other learn- 
ing.” I quote “ America and her Re- 
sources,” by the British Counsellor at 
law, John Bristed. 

At Ermenonville, too, there is a strik- 
ing instance of the Gallic rhythm with 
which a Frenchman regards the Eng- 
lish verse. There Gerardin has the fol- 
lowing inscription to the memory of 
Shenstone : 


This plain stone 
To William Shenstone. 
In his writings he displayed 
A mind natural ; 
At Leasowes he laid 
Arcadian greens rural. 


There are few Parisians, speaking 
English, who would find anything 
particularly the matter with this epi- 
taph. 

Here is a plot which, with all its 
complexity, has no adaptation—no de- 
pendency ;—it is involute and nothing 
more—having all the air of G——’s 
wig, or the cycles and epicycles in 
Ptolemy’s “ Almagest.” 

“ Accursed be the heart that does 
not wildly throb, and palsied be the 
eye that will not weep over the woes 
of the wanderer of Switzerland.”— 
Monthly Register, 1807. 
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This is “dealing damnation round 
the land” to some purpose ;—upon the 
reader, and not upon the author as 
usual. For my part I shall be one of 
the damned; for I have in vain en- 
deavored to see even a shadow of me- 
rit in anything ever writcen by either 
of the Montgomeries. 


Strange—that I should here* find 
the only non-execrable larbarian at- 
tempts at imitation of the Greek and 
Roman measures! 

Upon her was lavished the enthusi- 
applause of the most correct 
taste, and of the deepest sensibility. 
Human triumph, in all that is most ex- 
citing and delicious, never went be- 
yond that which she experienced—or 
never but in the of Taglioni. 
For what are the extorted adulations 
that fall to the lot of the conqueror '— 
what even are the extensive honors of 
the popular author—his far-reaching 
fame—his high influence—or the most 
devout public appreciation of his 
works—to that rapturous approbation 
of the personal woman—that sponta- 
neous, instant, present, and palpable 


astic 


case 


applause—those irrepressible accla- 
mations—those eloquent sighs and 


tears which the idolized Malibran at 
once heard, and saw, and deeply felt 
that she deserved? Her brief career 
was one gorgeous dream—for even 
the many sad intervals of her grief 
were but dust in the balance of her 
glory. In this bookt I read much 
about the causes which curtailed her 
existence; and there seems to hang 
around them, as here given, an indis- 
tinctness which the fair memorialist 
tries in vain to illumine. She seems 
never to approach the full truth. She 
seems never to reflect that the speedy 
decease was but a condition of the 
rapturous life. No thinking person, 
hearing Malibran sing, could have 
doubted that she would die in the 
spring of her days. She crowded 
ages intohours. She left the world at 
twenty-five, having existed her thou- 
sands of years. 


* Forelaesninger over det Danske Sprog, eller resonneret Dansk Grammatik, ved 


Jacob Buden, 


t “ Memoirs and Letters of Madame Malibran,”’ by the Countless of Merlin. 
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Were I to consign these volumes,* 
altogether, to the hands of any very 
young friend of mine, 1 could not, in 
conscience, describe them otherwise 
than as “‘ fam multi, tam grandes, tam 
pretiosi codices; and it would grieve 
me much to add the “* incendile omnes 
illas membranas.”’T 


This reasoning is about as convine- 
ing as would be that of a traveller who, 
going from Maryland to New York 


without entering Pennsylvania, should 
advance this feat as ana rgumentagainst 
Leibnitz’ Law of Continuity—accord- 
ing to which nothing passes from one 
state to another without passing through 
all the intermediate states. 


Not so:—The first number of the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine” was publish- 
ed on the first of January, 1731; but 
long be this—in 1681—there ap- 
eared the “ Monthly Recorder” with 
all the Magazine features. 

I have a number of the “ London 
Magazine,” dated 1760 ;—commenced 
1732, at least, but 1 have reason to 
think much earlier. 


Stolen, body and soul (and spoilt in 
the stealing), from a paper of the same 


fore 


title in the ‘“* European Magazine” for 
December, 1817. Blunderingly done 


throughout, and must have cost more 
trouble than an original thing. This 
makes paragraph 33 of my ‘* Chapter 
on American Cribbage.” ‘The beauty 
of these exposés must lie in the preci- 


sion and unanswerability with which 
they are given—in day and date—in 


chapter and verse—and, above all, in 
an unveiling of the minute trickeries 
by which the thieves hope to disguise 
their stolen wares. 

] must soon a tale unfold, and an as- 
The C— bears 


tonishing tale it will be. 
away the bell. ‘The ladies, however, 
should positively not be guilty of these 


tricks alibi one has never the heart to 
unmask or deplume them. 

After all, there is this advantage in 
ining one’s Magazine papers ;— 
forced to dispose of them 


cost. 


puric 
we are never 
under prime 


{mare et sapere vix Deo concedi- 
tur,’ astheacute Seneca well observes.” 


* Voltaire. 
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However acute might be Seneca, 
still he was not sufficiently acute to say 
this. ‘The sentence is often attributed 
to him, but is not to be found in his 
works. ‘ Semel insanavimus omnes,” 
a phrase often quoted, is invariably 
placed to the account of Horace, and 
with equal error. It is from the “‘ De 
Honesto Amore” of the Italian Mantu- 
anus, who has 


Id commune malum ; semel insanavimus 
omnes, 


In the title, “ De Honesto Amore,” 
by the way, Mantuanus misconceives 
the force of honestus—just as Dryden 
does in his translation of Virgil’s 


Et quocunque Deus circum caput egit hon- 
eslum ; 


which he renders 


On whate’er side he turns his honest face. 


is not Hebrew. 


* Jehovah” 


Macaulay, in his just admiration of 
Addison, over-rates Tickell, and does 
not seem to be aware how much the 
author of the “ Elegy” is indebted to 
French models. Boileau, especially, 
he robbed without mercy, and without 
measure. A flagrant example is here. 
Boileau has the lines : 


En vain contre “ Le Cid” un ministre se 
ligue; 

Tout Paris pour Chimene a les yeux de Rod- 
rigue, 


Tickell thus appropriates them : 


While the charm’d reader with thy thought 
complies, 

And views thy Rosamond with Henry’s 
eyes. 

No ;—he fell by his own Fame. Like 
Richmann, he was blasted by the fires 
himself had sought, and obtained, from 
the Heavens. 


I have at length attained the last 
page, which is a thing to thank God 
for; and all this may be logic, but I 
am sure it is nothing more. Until ] 
get the means of refutation, however, 


+ St. Austin de libris Manichais. 
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I must be content to say, with the Jes- 
uits, Le Sueur and Jacquier, that “I 
acknowledge myself obedient to the 
decrees of the Pope against the motion 
of the Earth.” 


How overpowering a style is that of 


Curran! I use “ overpowering” in the 
sense of the English exquisite. I can 
imagine nothing more distressing than 
the extent of his eloquence. 

‘* With all his faults, however, this 
author is a man of respectable powers.” 


Thus discourses, of William God- 
win, the “ London Monthly Magazine :” 
May, 1818. 

** Rhododaphne” is brim-full of mu- 

—e. 


ic: 


m 


cr 

g. 

By living streams, in sylvan shades, 
Where wind and wave symphonious 

make 

Rich melody, the youths and maids 
No more with choral music wake 
Lone Echo from her tangled brake. 

radically— 


How thoroughly—how ’ 
been 


how wonderfully has “ Undine’ 
misunderstood! Beneath its obvious 
meaning there runs an under-current, 
simple, quite intelligible, artistically 
managed, and richly philosophical. 
From internal evidence afforded by 


the book itself, | gather that the author 


suffered from the ills of a mal-arranged 
marriage—the bitter reflections thus 


engendered inducing the fable. 

In the contrast between the 
thouchtless, and careless character of 
Undine before possessing a soul, and 
her serious, enwrapt, and anxious yet 
happy condition after possessing it,—a 
condition which, with all its multiform 
disquietudes, she still feels to be prefer- 
able to her original state,—Fouqué has 
beautifully painted the difference be- 
tween the heart unused to love, and 
the heart which has received its inspir- 
ation. 

The jealousies which follow the 
marriage, arising from the conduct of 
Bertalda, are but the natural 
of love ; but the persecutions of Kuhle- 
born and the other water-spirits who 
take umbrage at Huldbrand’s treatment 
of his wife, are meant to picture cer- 
tain difficulties from the interfer 
relations in conjugal matters—diffi- 


artless, 





troubles 


ence of 
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culties which the author has himself 
experienced. ‘The warning of Undine 
to Huldbrand—* Reproach me not upon 
the waters, or we part for ever”’—is 
intended to embody the truth that quar- 
rels between man and wife are seldom 
or never irremediable unless when tak- 
ing place in the presence of third par- 
ties. The wedding of the 
knight with his gradual forgetfulness 
of Undine, and Undine’s intense grief 
beneath the waters—are dwelt upon so 
pathetically — so passionately — that 
there can be no doubt of the author's 
personal opinions on the subject of se- 
cond marriages—no doubt of his deep 
personal interest in the question. How 
thrillingly are these few and simple 
words made to convey his belief that 
the mere death of a beloved wife does 
not imply a separation so final or so 
complete as to justify an union with 
another '—* The fisherman had loved 
Undine with exceeding tenderness, and 
it was a doubtful conclusion to his mind 


second 


that the mere disappearance of his be- 
loved child could be properly viewed 





as her death.”—This is where the old 
man is endeavoring to dissuade the 
knight from wedding Bertalda. 

I cannot say whether the novelty of 
the conception of “Undine,” or the 


lofiiness and purity of its ideality, or 


pathos, or the r 


the intensity of its ror 
of its simplicity, or the high artistical 
ability with which all are combined into 
a well-kept, well-motivirt whole of ab- 
solute unity of effect—is the particular 
chi fly to be a Imire d. 

How delicate and graceful are the 
transitions from subject to subject !— 


a point severely testing the 
power—as, when, for the purposes ot 


the storv.it becomes necessary that the 
knight, with Undine and Bertalda, shall 
proceed down the Danube. An ordi- 


nary novelist would have here torment- 
ed both himself and his readers, in his 
search for a sufficient the 
voyage. But, in a fable such as “ Un- 
dine,” how all-sufficient—how well in 
keeping—appears the simple motive 
assigned '—“In this grateful union of 
friendship and affection winter camé 
and passed away ; and spring, with its 


for 


motive 


foliage of tender green, and its heaven 
to cl id 1 n 


the hearts of the three inmates of the 


of softest blue, succeeded 


ty , be 
castle. What wonder, then, that its 
, : ; ; 
silo? sand swaliows inspired them alse 
4 , 77 
with a disposition to travel’ 
j 
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How exquisitely artistic is the man- 
agement of imagination, so visible in 
the passages where the brooks are wa- 
ter-spirits and the water-spirits brooks 
—neither distinctly either! What can 
be more ethereally ideal than the fre- 


quent indeterminate glimpses caught of 


Kuhleborn '—or than his wild lapses 
into shower and foam 7—or than the 
evanishing of the white wagoner and his 
white horses into the shrieking and de- 
vouring flood !—or than the gentle melt- 
ing of the passionately weeping bride 
into the crystal waters of the Danube ? 
What can be more divine than the 
character of the soul-less Undine ?— 
what more august than the transition 
into the soul-possessing wife t What 
can be more purely beautiful than the 
whole book? Fictitious literature has 
nothing eS in loftiness of con- 
ception, or in felicity of execution, to 
those final passages ile h em! body the 


uplifting of the stone from the fount 
by the order of Bertalda—the silent 
and sorrowful re-advent of Undine— 
and the rapturous death of Sir _Huld- 
brand in the embraces of his 3} iritual 
wil 

T he se twe lve Lette s* areo cupl J 
in part, with minute details of suc h 
trocities on the part of the British, du- 
ring their sojourn in Charleston, as the 
quizzing of Mrs. Wilkinson and tl pil- 
ier rot her oe-buckles—the remain- 
der being made up of the indignant 
comments of Mrs Wilkinson herself. 

It is very true, as the Preface as- 
sures us, that “few records exist of 
American women either before or du- 
ring the war of the Revolution, and that 


those perpetuated by History want the 


charm of personal narration,’’—but then 
we are well delivered from such charms 
of personal narration as we find here. 


The only su; » merit in the com- 
pilation is that dogged air of truth with 
which the fair authoress relates the 
lamentable story of her misadventures 
I look in vain for that “ useful infor- 
mation” about which I have heard— 
unless, indeed, it is in the passage 
where we told that the letter-writer 
“was a young and beautiful widow; 
that her hand-writing is clear aud fem- 
inine ; and that the letters were copied 
by herself into a blank quarto book, on 


: ab] 
sposa rie 


are 


* «< Letters of Eliza Wilkinson, 
S.C., b 
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which the extravagant sale-price marks 
one of the features of the times :” 

there are other extravagant sale-prices, 
however, besides that;—it was seventy- 


five cents that I paid for these “ Let- 


ters.” Besides, they are silly, and I 
cannot conceive why Miss Gilman 
thought the public wished to read 
them. It is really too bad for her to 


talk at a body, in this style, about 

“ gathering relics of past history,” and 

“ floating down streams of time.” 

As for Mrs. Wilkinson, I am really 
rejoiced that she lost her shoe-buckles. 

A rather bold and quite unnecessary 
plagiarism—from a book too wel! known 
to promise impunity. 

‘* It is now full time to begin to brush 
away the insects of literature, whether 
creeping or fluttering, which have too 
long crawled over and soiled the intel- 


lectual ground of this country. It is 
high time to shake the little sickly 


stems of many a puny plant, and make 
ing flowerets fall.”— Monthly 


243—Vol. 2—N. York, 


its fad 
Register” —p. 
1807. 
On the other hand—“ I have brushed 
away the insects of Literature, wheth- 
| have shak- 
en the little stems of many a puny 
lant, and the flowerets have fallen.” 


“ Pursuits of Late 


er fluttering or creeping ; 
} Titel 


Preface to th 





Had John Bernouilli lived to have 
experience of G *s oce capt ut and sin- 
ciput, he would have aban leant in 


his theory of th 


of hard bodies. 


non-existence 


} 
dismay, 


As to this last term (“ high-binder’’) 
which is so confidently quoted as mod- 
ern (“not in use, certainly, before 
1819”), I can refute all that is said by 
referring toa journal in my own posses- 
The Wee kly Ins| vector.” for 
December 27, 1806—pub! ished in New 
York : 

** On Christmas Eve, a party of ban- 
ditti, amounting, it is stated, to forty or 
fifty members of an association, c alling 
themselves “ /iigh-Binders,” assem- 
bled in front of St. Peter’s Church, in 
Barclay-street, expecting that the Cath- 
olic ritual would be pe trformed witha 
degree of pomp and sp!endor which has 


sion—" 


during the invasion and possession of Charleston, 


Arranged by Caroline Gilman. 
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usually been omitted in this city. 
These ceremonies, however, not taking 
place, the High-Binders manifested 
great displeasure.” 

In a subsequent number the associa- 
tion are called “* Hide-Binders.” They 
were Irish. 


Perhaps Mr. Barrow is right after 
all, and the dearth of genius in Amer- 


ica is owing to the continual teasing of 


the musquitoes. See “Voyage to Co- 
chin-China.” 

Mrs. Amelia Welby has all the im- 
agination of Maria del Occidente, with 
more refined taste ; and all the passion 
of Mrs. Norton, with a nicer ear, and 
(what is surprising) equal art. Very 
few American poets are at all compar- 
able with her in the true poetic quali- 
ties. As for our poetesses (an absurd 
but necessary word), none of them ap- 
proach her. 

With some modifications, this little 
poem would do honor to any one living 
or dead. 


The moon within our casement beams, 
Our blue-eyed babe hath dropped to 
sleep, 
And I have left it to its dreams 
Amid the shadows deep, 
To muse beside the silver tide 
Whose waves are rippling at thy side. 


It is a still and lovely spot 

Where they have laid thee down to rest; 
The white-rose and forget-me-not 

Bloom sweetly on thy breast, 
And birds and streams with liquid lull 
Have made the stillness beautiful. 


And softly thro’ the forest bars 

Light lovely shapes, on glossy plumes, 
Float ever in, like winged stars, 

Amid the purpling glooms: 
Their sweet songs, borne from tree to tree, 
Thrill the light leaves with melody. 


Alas! the very path I trace, 
In happier hours thy footsteps made ; 
This spot was once thy resting-place ; 
Within the silent shade 
Thy white hand trained the fragrant bough 


That drops its blossoms o’er me now. 


’T was here at eve we used to rove; 
*Twas here I breathed my whispered 
vows, 
And sealed them on thy lips, my love, 
Beneath the apple-boughs 
Our hearts had melted into one, 
But Death undid what Love had done. 


Alas! too deep a weight of thought 
Had fill’d thy heart in youth’s sweet 
hour; 
It seem’d with love and bliss o’erfraught; 
As fleeting passion-flower . 
Unfolding *neath a southern sky, 
To blossom soon and soon to die. 


Yet in these calm and blooming bowers. 
I seem to see thee still, 

Thy breath seems floating o’er the flowers, 
Thy whisper on the hill; . 

The clear faint star-light and the sea 

Are whispering to my heart of thee. 


No more thy smiles my heart rejoice— 
Yet still I start to meet thine eye, 

And call upon the low sweet voice 
That gives me no reply— 

And list within my silent door 

For the light feet that come no more. 


} 


In a critical mood I would speak of 


these stanzas thus:—The s ibject nas 
nothing of originality:—A widower 
muses by the grave of his wife Here 
then is a great demerit; for originality 
of theme, if not absolutely first sought. 
should be sought among the first. No- 
thing is more clear than this proposi- 
tion—although denied by the chlorine 
critics (the prass-green P| de sire 
of the new is an element of the sor | 
The most exquisite pleasures grow dull 
in repetition. A strain of music en- 
chants. Heard a second time it pleases, 
Heard a tenth, it does not displease 
We hear it a twentieth, and ask our- 
selves why we admired. At the fi‘tieth 
it enduces ennui at the hundredth dais- 
gust. 

Mrs. Welby’s theme is, therefore, 
radically faulty so far as originality is 


concerned ;—but of common themes, it 
is one of the very best among the class 


True passion is prosaic— 
} 


passionate. 
homely. Any strong mental emotion 
stimulates ali the mental faculties: 
thus grief the imagination :—but in pro- 
portion as the effect is strengthen 


the cause surceases. ‘The excited fan- 
1 | 


cy triumphs—the grief is subdued— 
chastene is no longer grief. In this 


mood we are poetic, and it is clear that 
a poem now written will be poetic in 
the exact ratio of its dispassion. A 
passionate poem is a contradiction in 
terms. When |] say, then, that Mrs. 
Welby’s stanzas are good an ng the 
class passionate (using the term com- 
nonly and falsely applied), | mean that 
her tone is properly subdued, and is not 


so much the tone of passion, as of a 
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gentle and melancholy regret, inter- 
woven with a pleasant sense of the na- 
tural loveliness surrounding the lost in 
the tomb, and a memory of her human 
beauty while alive.—EKlegiac poems 
should either assume this character, or 
dwell purely on the beauty (moral or 
yhysical) of the departed—or, better 
still, utter the notes of triumph. I 
have endeavored to carry out this latter 
idea in some verses which I have 
called *“‘ Lenore.” 

Those who object to the proposition 
—that poetry and passion are discord- 
ant—would, thus, cite Mrs. Welby’s 
poem as an instance of a passionate 
one. It is precisely similar to the 
hundred others which have been cited 
for like purpose. But it is not passion- 
ate; and for this reason (with others 
having regard to her fine genius) it zs 
poetical. The critics upon this topic 
display an amusing tgnoratio elenchi. 

Dismissing originality and tone, I 
pass to the general handling, than 
could be more pure, 
more natural, or more judicious. The 
perfect keeping of the various points is 
admirable—and the result is entire 
unity of impression, or effect. ‘The 
time, a moonlight night; the locality 
of the grave ; the passing thither from 
the cottage, and the conclusion of the 
theme with the return to “tbe silent 
door ;” the babe left, meanwhile, *‘ to 
its dreams ;” the “ white rose and for- 


which nothing 


get-me-not” upon the breast of the en- 
tombed ; the “birds and streams, with 
liquid lull, that make the stillness beau- 


tiful ;’ the birds whose songs ‘thrill 
the light with melody ;”—all 
these are appropriate and lovely con- 
ceptions :—only quite unoriginal -—and 
(be it observed), the higher order of 
will, combine the 
original with that which is natural— 
not in the vulgar sense, (ordinary )— 
but in the artistic sense, which has re- 
ference to the general intention of 
Nature.—We have this combination 
well effected in the lines: 


] 
ieaves 


genius should, and 


And softly through the forest bars 

Light lovely shapes, on glossy plumes, 
Float ever in, like winged stars, 

Amid the purpling glooms— 
which are, unquestionably, the finest in 
the poem. 

The 


scene—commencing 


reflections suggested the 


by 
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Alas! the very path I trace, 


are, also, something more than merely 
natural, and are richly ideal ; especially 
the cause assigned for the early death ; 
and “ the fragrant bough” 


That drops its blossoms o’er me now. 


The two concluding stanzas are re- 
markable examples of common fancies 
rejuvenated, and etherealised by grace 
of expression, and melody of rhythm. 

The “light lovely shapes” in the 
third stanza (however beautiful in 
themselves), are defective, when 
viewed in reference to the “ birds” of 
the stanza preceding. The topic 
“birds” is dismissed in the one para- 
graph, to be resumed in the other. 

* Drops,” in the last line of the 

fourth stanza, is improperly used in an 
active sense. To drop is a neuter 
verb. An apple drops; we let the 
apple fall. 
The repetition (“‘ seemed,” “ seem,” 
seems,”) in the sixth and seventh 
stanzas, is ungraceful; so also that of 
‘* heart,” in the last line of the seventh, 
and the first of the eighth. The 
words “* breathed” and “ whispered,” in 
the second line of the fifth stanza, have 
a force too nearly identical. “ Neath,” 
just below, is an awkward contraction. 
All contractions are awkward. It is 
no paradox, that the more prosaic the 
construction of verse, the better. Jn- 
versions should be dismissed. The 
most forcible lines are the most direct. 
Mrs. Welby owes three-fourths of her 
power (so far as style is concerned), to 
her freedom from these vulgar, and 
particularly English errors—elision 
and inversion. O’er is, however, too 
often used by her in place of over, and 
"twas for tt was. We see instances 
here. The only inversions, strictly 
speaking, are 


a“ 


The moon within our casement beams, 


and—*‘ Amid the shadows deep.” 
The versification throughout, is un- 
} T . = 
usually good. Nothing can excel 
And birds and streams with liquid lull 
Have made the stillness beautiful ; 


or— 


And sealed them on thy lips, my love, 
Beneath the apple-boughs; 
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or the whole of the concluding stanza, 
if we leave out of view the unpleasant 
repetition of “ And,” at the commence- 
ment of the third and fifth lines. “ Thy 
white hand trained” (see stanza the 
fourth) involves four consonants, that 
unite with difficulty—ndtr—and the 
harshness is rendered more apparent, 
by the employment of the spondee, 
** hand trained,” in place of an iambus. 


“‘ Melody,” is a feeble termination of 


the third stanza’s last line. The syl- 
lable dy is not full enough to sustain the 


rhyme. All these endings, liber- 
ty, property, happily, and the like, 
however justified by authority, are 


grossly objectionable. Upon the whole, 
there are some poets in America 
(Bryant and Sprague, for example), 
who equal Mrs. Welby in the negative 
merits of that limited versification 
which they chiefly affect—the 
pentameter—but none equal her in the 
positive merits of rhyth- 


ambie 


richer and 


mical variety, conception—invention. 


They, in the old routine, rarely err. 
She often surprises, and always delights, 
by novel, rich and accurate combination 
of the ancient musical « xpressions. 
How thoroughly comprehensive is 
the account of Adam, as given at the 
bottom of the old pi é the Vati- 
can '—** Adam, f (us, pri- 
77 Ss { y “ie t ie - 
tor 
ballad entitled ** Jndian Serenade,” 


A 
and put into the mouth of the hero, Va 
Nun Z, 
meritorious 
‘“‘ Pamsel of Darien.” 


full of music : 


is, perhaps, the most really 


Mr. Simms’ 


This stanza is 


| ortion of 


And their wild and mel} 
Still to hear along the deep 

Every brooding star rejoices, 
While the billow, on its pillow, 

Lulled to silence seems t 


Ww Voices 


1 
sieep. 


And also this: 
*Tis the wail for life they waken 
By Samana’s yielding shore— 
With the tempest it is shaken; 
The wild ocean is in motion, 
And the song is heard no more. 
Talking of conundrums :—Why will 
a geolugist put no faith in the Table of 


Marginalia. 
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the Fox that lost his tail? Because 
he knows that no animal remains have 
ever been found in trap. 

Twenty years ago credulity was the 
characteristic trait of the mob, incredu- 
lity the distinctive feature of the philo- 
sophic ; now the case is conversed, 
The wise are wisely averse from disbe- 
lief. ‘To be sceptical is no longer eyj- 
dence either of information or of wit. 

The title of this book* deceives us. 
It is by no means “ talk” as men under- 
stand it—not that true talk of which 
Boswell has been the best historiogra- 
pher. In a word it is not gossip which 
has been never better defined than by 
Basil, who “talk for talk’s 
sake,” nor more thoroughly compre- 
hended than by Horace Walpole and 
Mary Wortley Montague, who made it 
IE. mbrac- 


calls it 


a profession and a purpose. 





ing all things, it has neither beginning, 
middle, norend. ‘Thus of the ge ssiper 
It was not prope rly said that ** he.com- 
mences his discourse by jumping in 
res. for, clearly, your gos- 
S}] ommences notata I te 
f He i ready beg He i 
ways begur In the matter of ¢ 
is indetert te. And by tl ex- 
[ ( sna ye know him to | of the 
Cwesars— ogenitus—of the right 
vein ot 1 true blood ir the biue 
blo« of ore As r 
} \\ I Ss ef I r it ot ."\e é he 
war ible nee of I And for his 
road, were it as straigt s the Appia 
and a road as that * which le leth t 
de struction,” nevertheless would he be 
malcontent without a frequent hop- 
skip-and-jump, over the hedge into 
the tempting pastures of digression be- 
yond. Such is the gossiper, and of 
such alone is the true ¢a// But when 


Coleridge asked Lamb if he had ever 
heard him preach, the answer was quite 
happy—‘I have never heard you do 
‘ g The truth is that “Ta 
ble have 

as a title but 


ter can be fully conveyed only in “ 


? 
inything else 
answeret( 


mig h t 


to this book ; 


Discourst 


its charac- 


Prandian Sub-Sermons,” or 


Bottle Sermonoids.”’ 


Dickens is a man of higher g 


than Bulwer. The latteris thoughtful, 


* << Coleridge’s Table-T'alk.” 
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industrious, patient, pains-taking, edu- 
eated, artistical (using the 
three last epithets with much mental 
and therefore will write the 
but the 
to an unpremedi- 
+} 


analytic, 


reserve 
petter book 1 pon the whole 
former rises, attimes, 
tated elevat 

flight, and even beyond the appreciation 
of his Dickens, with 
care and culture, might have produced 


“The I, t of the 


on altogether beyond the 


cote mporary. 


Barons,” but nothing 


short of moral Voltaism could have 
spirited Bulwe into the ex nceptior of 
the « ( r | ives of the ** Curl- 
ositv-S 

“ Ad ng briskly with a rapier, 
} ess for him ata bk 
S | rar ( uialism had 

i 

its l } ek ins fl ferro 


t ** Literal 
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who wrote, also, “ Albert de Rosann,” 


and * Pickwick Abroad’”’—both excel- 
lent things in their way. 

Mr. Grattan, who, in general, writes 
we ll, has habit of loitering —of 


toying with his subject, as a cat with a 


a bad 


mouse, instead of grasping it firmly at 
1 devouring it without 


once, and 9 ado. 
He takes up too much time in the ante- 
room. He 


troductions. 


has never done with his in- 


Sometimes one introduc- 


tion is merely the vestibule to another ; 
so that DY the time he arrives at his 
main theme, there is none of it left. 
He is afflicted with a perversity com- 











mon eno h even amone otherwise 
good talkers—an irrepressible desire of 
tantalizing by circumlocution. 

If the greasy print here* exhibited is, 

eed, like Mr. Grattan, then is Mr 
( { like novody eise ft who 
else thrust forth, from bene ! 

of wire tl ct Le I ( 

UVC! ‘ } 

It is said in y Idumea, 

, ‘ ( ‘ h th e 

eve | 

s ur 

He emps t her Burck- 
hardt 1 Irby passed th gh the coun- 
try erely penetrating to Petra, and 


returning. And our Mr. John ote- 


phens entered Idumea with the deliber- 
le « gn of putting the question to 
test He wished to e whether it 
was meant that Idumea should not be 


passed through, and “ accordingly,’ 


says he, “1 | issed through it from one 


nd to the ether.” Here is error on 


f 
il] sides. In the first place, he was 
not sufficiently informed in the Ancient 
Geography to know that the Idumea 
which he certainly did pass thro igh, is 
n the I lumea, or Kd ym, Intended In the 
prophecy the latter lying much farther 
eastward. In the next ace, whether 
he did or did not pass through the true 
Idumea—or whether anybody, of late 
days, did or did not pass throus h 1t—is 
a point of no consequence either to the 
proof or to the disproof of the literal 


kor it 
Dr 
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The words conceived to embrace the 
prohibition, are found in Isaiah 34-10, 
and are Lenetsach netsachim éin over 
bah :—literally—Lenetsach, for an eter- 


nity; netsachim, of eternities; éin, 
not; over, moving about; dah, in it. 


That is to say ; for an eternity of eter- 
nities, (there shall) not (be any one) 
moving about in tt—not through it. 
The participle over refers to one mov- 
ing to and fro, or up and down, and is 
the same term which is translated * cur- 
"as an epithet of mone y, in Ge- 
nesis 23,16. The prophet means only 
that there shall be no mark of life in 
the living being there—no 
one moving up anddowninit. He re- 


fers merely to its general abandonment 


rent 
land—no 


and desolation. 

In the same way we have received 
an erroneous idea of the meaning of 
Ezekiel 35, 7, where the same region 
is mentioned. The 
runs :—‘* Thus will I make Mount Seir 
most de solate, and cut off from it him 
and him that return- 


common version 


that passe th out 


eth "—a sentence which Dr. Keith 
views as he does the one from Isaiah ; 
that is, he bid any 


supposes lt to ior 

travelling in Idumea under penalty of 
death: instancing Burckhardt’s 
shortly after his return, as confirming 


ce ath 
this supposition, on the ground that he 
ol the 


died in rash at- 
tempt. 
Now the words of Ezekiel are :— 


eth-har Séir 


CC nseque nce 


Ve nathatlt leshimmanah 
ushemamah, vehichratt mimmennu over 
vasal :—literally — Venathati, and I 
eth-har, the mountain ; Séir, 


will give ; 


Seir ; leshimmamah, for a desoiation ; 
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ushemamah, and a desolation; vehich- 
rati, and I will cut off ; mimmennu 
from it; over, him that goeth; vasal, 
and him that returneth:—And | will 
give Mount Seir for an utter de solation, 


and I will cut off from it him that pas- 
} 


seth and repasseth therein. The reler- 
ence here Is as in the preceding pas- 
sage ; allusion is made to the inhabitants 


of the land, a 


S moving al 


actively employed in the business of 
life. 1 am sustained i: the trans] tion 








oO! over vasai by Gesen! 3 5S 5 -vol 2 
—p 570, Leo's Trans.: Compare, 
also, Zachariah 7, 14 and 9, 8 ‘There 
is something analogous in the Hebrew- 
Greek phrase, at Acts, 9,:28—«at ny per 
auTWY ELoTOpEVOMEVOS Kat ‘ExTOK evos en 


lepoveadnn'—And he was with them in 
Jerusalem, coming in and going out. 
The Latin versa 
raphrastic The 


fus est is precisely 
meaning 18 thats 


the new convert, was on intimate terms 


with the true believers in Jerusalem: 


} 


moving about among them to and fro, 


or in and out. 


The author 


of “ Cromwell” does 
better as a writer of ballads than of 
prose. He has fancy, and a fir on- 
ception of rhythm. But hi he 


histories have all the effervescence of 
his verse, without its flavor. N g 
worse than his fone can be invented :— 
turgid sententiousness, involute, spas- 


to render matters worse, fe 18 S 
thorough an unistylis Cardinal Chigi, 
who boasted that h wrote w 1 the 
same n for half a century. 
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THE REMONSTRANCE. 


BY C. WILKINS EIMI. 





[A very f ‘ rit ‘ t branch of a race who had been stricken down by consump 
tion at nearly the sam ve f everal generations—is the subject of this remonstrance She had been 
long haunted by the prese rent of au early death in commen with her sister. This wearing appre- 
he i tup h igination, that she suddenly withdrew from a society, in 








wl eh t t « whelmed by the unceasing tide of admiration wh her transcen- 
dent | ! ind drawn from every quarter. Her friends assigned the reas as given 
by | t e feared any longer to trust herself within the reach of am ssion, 
lest by it, hers 1 should be degraded from those higher contemplatic hit Was Ottir 

occupy rt space appar ¥y allotted for existence her 


They say thou’st ta’en a nun-like vow 

l‘o scorn the unholy love of men; 

‘That thy chaste spirit will not bow 

I ess pure than Heaven again ; 
Ohno! For this poor world e’en now 
Is dark enough it cannot be, 


Where there’s so little glad, that thou, 


Iris of Gladness! should’st be first to flee. 


Oh, leave us not! our pilgrimage 


Wearily here we drag along, 

Compassed about by the dull rage 

ofrP n’s hirsute, tameless throng 

Ca { piteous State engag 

Phy heart to stay and sing 

i ‘ \ ( Vill i Zella ive 
Heard the clear harps of seraph-lovers ring ! 

Such sweet unearthly harmonies, 


en, | deem, 





Io pale way-faring 
The low voice of thy sympathies 
In soft commune with them would seem. 
Oh, how elate and JOY fully, 
Their brows ail clear again, they'd smile, 
And talk of Hope, of Heaven, of thee, 
And shower thy locks with blessing-dews the while ! 


Thou canst not think to hide away 
The sg lors of the light thou bearest 2? 
It cannot be the garish day 


Of life. in thy meek heart, thou fearest ? 


‘ | 1 ‘ 9 , 
Can clouds obscure the sky-fire’s play, 


Or earth-mould soil its red quick streams ? 
Oh, how much lovelier a ray 


' ; las . 
Immortal from the dust of sorrow gleams ! 


What though thou should’st not linger here, 
Like common things for many a day, 
| the frail violet less dear 
To gentle thought, that will not stay, 
Like a coarse summer-flower, the year t 
Or odorous memories Jeft behind, 
$y the quick bright-winged messenger, 


To those who mourn, less perfectly r fined 2 


Eternity of bliss can pour 
Its eager flood of ecstacy 


1 


SS PS oe 


> SS eee 


ee at ie eS 
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Careering through one single hour 

Of love though earthly it may be! 

Oh, scorn it not then—but before 

Life's spring-time from thy span be wasted, 
Though the well i dy Lu rht be brim niog oe Tr. 


Leave no sweet wildering drop unknown, untasted ! 
Time is not counted by the flight 
Of minutes and of days, to love; 
But by the throb, the pu 
Of wide emotions, while they move 
Like drifting shadows, fast and light, 
Across the soul’s clear firm 


Ages of being through one | ht 


And giddy-whirling instant, flashing, sent 


» the might 





And glow co } ot ire 
Th g lreignhte Ss its here ih lay 
That sweet ‘'s holy s ; 
Confidingly t *s Own W 1 ¢ : 
THE WORLD 
BY I S S ANDRE 
“TH 1 is well!” 1 fed noble cries, 
A ken ich sinks down to res 
“The 3; well the preacl still replies 
a may be wo, but all is for the 
‘It is G vill! and thus the lie goes round 
rt ' yr cn wa loud for Ld 
The famish oth maddens at the si 1, 
And the p father, from his wretche ed, 
Prays Heaven for help Che slave clanketh his cha 
In the free air, and to the blanching stars, 
That blanch for fear, displays the festering sears 
Of Whip and fetter. Blood and outr ive stain 
The groaning earth, making its breast a hell— 





And yet the preacher cries, “The world is well!” 
Thou willing fool! For this hast thou pored o’er 
The sacred page, and s inn’d the thrilling speech 
Of Him, the Nazarene, who did speak and teach 
As never yet did man, and conn’d the lore 
Of prophet and apostle? ‘Turn again, 
And from the lips of Him, whom thou dost call 
Thy Master, | irn, that what ye would that men 
| you, do ye even unto all! 
Then look abroad throughout this peopled sphere— 
List to the prayer of want, the wail of wo; 
Mark how the tyrant scoffs the victim's t ar, 
How Power and Pride ride o'er the weak and | 
And lift thy voies , as His was raised of yore . 
Or leave thy trade—the sword befits thee more ! 
Taunton, Mass. 
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LOVE versus TASTE.—A TALE OF ART.?* 


BY MRS, E. F. ELLET. 
“ © that I thought it could be in a woman, 
To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love 
Outliving beauty’s outward with a mind 
" it doth renew switter th decays 
Or that persuasion ¢ muld but thus ¢ vince me 
Th 1¥ integrity and truth to you 
Might be aff ted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnowed purity in love 
How re Tt fted But is 
[am true as trath’s simy ity 
And simpler than the of trut Troilu nd ( Seid 
CHAPTER I. 
In the summer of 1825, it happened from his sight, and then went thought- 
that a young man, whom we shall sim- fully towards his lodgings. 


T 


I 
He had Jong wished 


adv 


ply call Loui yrofession, 
rived in Be: 
this 


ted men, the 


S8,amusicianbdy 


liy 
bith. 


ar 


to visit citv; its ancement in 


cultivation and 


its citizens generally, were no 





slight attra is fur the artist and 
student It was his rule to neglect no 
opportunity of hearing anything good ; 
so that he usually visited the oj 
every evening. 

One day soon after his arrival in 
Berlin, passing the opera house, he saw 
a man fastening afresh bil 
lumn of the building. He 
read it; it announced the 
ness of one of the singer 
account the evening’s « 
was to be changed. Instead of the 
Otello of Rossini, Don Giovanni was 
to be performed. 

While Louis stood, att vely read- 
ing the bill, he heard soft female 
voice close to him say, Ah! lam so 
glad of that!’ He turned quickly, 
and saw a beautiful young girl, who 
had noticed the bill in passing by. 


man’s 
away 


When she caught 
look, she blushed, and turning 
her head, walked hastily 
stood gazing after her; the tones of her 
much 
more her slender, elegant, and graceful 
figure, and the lovely face of which he 


the young 
on. Louis 


rich voice had charmed him, but 


had caught a brief glimpse. Unac- 
quainted with the ways of young men 


t} 
bil 


e idea struck him, she 


Suddenly 


will of course be at the opera to-night! 
and he resolved to do what he had 
never done before, observe the ladies 


particularly, 

The hour came for the opera; car- 
riages rolled along the streets; Louis 
sat in the pit whe he could see over 
and looked eagerly around 


re 
i 


the house 

= ' . 
for his unknown fair one. In vain! she 
was nowhere to be seen! 


The overture began; 
Louis was now pair. She would 
not be at the opera ; for who would 
miss the Giovanni! 
He was disappointed, and felt only 
half roused to his wonted enthusiasm. 
The grief of Donna Anna, Elvira’s 
tears, Zerlina’s witchery, Don Guio- 


magnificent 
! 


in des 


overture to Don 


vanni’s bold wickedness, failed to ex- 
cite him as they had been used to do. 
In fact, he only half listened to the 


music. 

The performance was at an end. 
Diseontented and vexed with himself, 
Louis stood in the vestibule while the 
crowd was passing out. Just then he 
caught the tones of a remembered 
voice—‘ To the left, dear father, the 
carriage is atthe other door!” He 
started, and pressing forward, saw 
what appeared to be the same dark 
silk searf he had seen in the morning. 
It was worn by a young lady, who 
of an elderly man; 


i 


leaned on the arm ’ 
id both were going towards the side 





in large cities, he did not follow her, ar 
but stood looking till she vanished door. Louis was about to follow them, 
* The incidents and criticism of this tale are taken from a xovelle of Ludwig 


Rellstab, entitled * Julius,” 
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when he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, 
and at the same moment his arm was 
grasped by some one in the crowd. 
* Good evening, friend!” cried a rough 
voice. ‘“ Whither, in such liaste? | 
have been looking for you everywhere. 
Quick, come with me! We shall sup 
together!’ The aker was Heis- 
senheimer, an old merchant ; an excel- 
Jent man, anda passionate admirer of 
1 


spe 
—- 


music. Louis had bre uc ht a letter to 
him; and thus he found it impossible 
to decline his friendly invitation, un- 
welcome as it was just atthis moment. 





Mechanically he suffered himself to be 
led away, wishing, however, the old 
gentleman and his suppe t the bot- 
tom of the sea, and looking back more 
than once, to see if he could « ha 

s beautif unk vn. 

be sé n but athrong of 
strange faces, and his companion hur- 
ried him out of the nearest side door, 
to escape the confusion. 

While they made their way through 
the crowd without, Heissenheimer did 
not observe the abstraction of his young 
companion. But they soon emerged 
into a clear space, where the moon 
shone brightly on noble buildings ; and 
the old man suddenly cried—* But 
have you nothing, friend, to say? | 


have been waiting for the expression of 
elight, and hardly kept my own 


your ¢ 


within bourds. What is the meaning 
of thist Is anything the matter ?” 
- Nay, Mr. MHeissenheimer,”  re- 


turned the young man, smiling. I 
have felt the beauty of the work none 
the less, that I have enjoyed it in si- 
lence.” 

“ But,” cried the other petulantly, 
“that is not the way with young peo- 
ple! I like not this dullness, and grave 
looks, when the heart s} full of 


r 


iould be 


rits, love, 


joy. You have youthful spi 
fire in your breast, and should give 
them vent! Be cheerful, I tell you: 


be delighted, be frolicsome, be half 
mad with enthusiasm ; or I warn you, 
you have old Heissenheimer for an ene- 
my! But stop; here we are at the 


place already !” 


CHAPTER 


onor Ricco } 
yf 


Arter Si 1ad explained the 
mystery of his daughter and himself 
going home on _ foot, their ce 


irriat 
having disappointed them, the conver 


18¢ 
Cc 
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They stood under some linden trees, 
in front of a house whose lower story 
vas brilliantly lighted. The light fell 
full upon the street through the win- 
Before they entered, both 
turned to look at passé rs-by. 
What was the astonishment of Louis 
to recognize his fair unknown, leanin 
on the arm of the elderly 


dows. 
some 
E 


d 


man he ha 





seen at the opera! ‘The lamplight 
shone upon her face; it was the ve ry 
same ! He started forward ; nothing 
now would hav withheld him; t 
IIeissenheimer sprang so towards 
t! 1, exclain Ha! § Ric- 
co! M stro! I way ! ty ( 
even ) » I p 
Bi l l Ssaiuta 
Vhile H heimer was speaking 
with tl L, s stood In some embar- 
rassine I nis Irie nd recollect i 
himself, | nted him. Ee 
— Maestro—here is a young musician, 
who w f you ometh r to do 
he will dispute with you about Sebas- 
tian Bach and Rossini. Master Louis 
the cl l-master, Signor Riceo, 
and his daughter Nina! Louis bow- 
ed, colo deep! and murmured 
s words about pleasure 
andhonor. His companion interrupted 
them with “ My good friends, may I 
beg the favor of your company with 


ust Will you sup in the Café Royal, 
fair Nina?’ Nina declined the invi- 
tation gracefully, but begged her fa- 
ther not to lose the pleasure. Their 
home was only t » doors off, and she 
could go there without escort. ‘* We 
will all escort you,” said the old mer- 
chant, ** hurt as | am that you will not 
o with us.” Two or three more gal- 


1 the three ac- 
yi ung lady to the chapel- 


acknow- 


int speeches issed, an 


9 
| 
he 


companied th 


I 


} 


master’s house. After a polite 

ledgment of their courtesy, Nina disap- 
peared ; the gentlemen went to the 
café where an excellent supper was 
prepared, with the best wines: and 


Heissenheimer played the merry host 
to his heart’s content 
= 
sation turned on the opera they had 
stseen. The chapel-master declared, 


half 


with a comic distortion of face, 
that he wished he had stayed away 
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“‘ And why, maestro?” asked Heis- 
senheimer. “I hoped to have heard 
Rossini’s magnificent Otello; and was 
compelled to take instead that con- 
founded Don Giovanni.” 
the old merchant, 
“vou are certainly skilled in the black 
art, and have wrought magic upon me ; 
else 1 know not what prevents me from 
throwing this empty champagne flask 
at your head! Butler 
wine! and have 
Wit! your ne 


“Ricco,” said 


—some more 
done, chapel-master, 


Rossini, for 


' 
AS 


msense about 


wi! 1 | near littl 
M ith KnOOW you care as | ic 


and tell us truly, were you not en- 
rapture ! with the glorious sterpiece 
of to-night V 
“ O Germans—where are your ears ? 

Caro Heissenheimer, | | tell you 
the t | shall I, 1 ) eritl- 
( ) italian ora G } 

What do y ean by the distine- 
tion ed Louis 

Wh L on! Young man 


mplain that this opera gives me no 


that I must be kept on the stretch 


i 


from beginning to end; that | forget 
the singers in the orchestra; that I 
feel more fear and horror than delight; 


in short, | complain that the devil, in- 


stead of Don Giovanni, has not taken 
the composer. who forces me to lahor, 
where | expected only pleasure. But 


1 can also complain asa German. Do 

think I know what you wish? 
misfortune is, you only 
half wish! An should be a 


s} 
whole: connected be 


not 


opera 
from 


linpression On 


ginning to 
the mind 
lded to the dramatic 


hened by the music. 


end; each 
should be a stonea 
structure, 
Is it not sot” 

‘7 should think a reasonal! 
would desire nothing 
Louis. 


‘ Well then—have you that in 


strengt 


ile person 
less,” answered 
Don 
Giovanni U 
* You will drive me crazy !” 
Heissenheimer impatie ntly. 
‘‘Nay—rather you me—senseless 
Get * returned “ You 
a theory that leaves nothing 
to he wish t. But 
Art before you, you have no eyes nor 
h less idgment. You fit 


€ars—much less a ju 
agree in a 


cried 


' nD 
mans sLICCO, 


place a 


on your theory; do they 


few poit ~well; the work is a master- 
piece, though it may differ in all essen- 
tials from your own principles ; thence- 
fourth you believe blindly, and each 
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adopts the other’s opinion. Do they 
not agree—you have not independence 
enough to yield to an impression of na- 
ture, and judge thereby, the thing is 
worthless. If a German is dying with 
rapture, he is to blame if not enraptur- 
ed according to rule! Corpo di Bacco! 
I have more gall in me than wine! 
Fill my glass oe 

“You are leaving the subject— 
Rieco,” said Louis; “ you 
were to complain of Don Giovanni as 


Signor 
a German. I confess, I am curious to 
he ar you 

sf “ But 
to nothing: for | 


accus- 


! also,” added the merchant. 


SPP 


\ r that leads me 
to digression. turn to Don Gio- 
At first—and then the 
, asonable, for they had in 
ieatres chiefly the works of 
pupils—at 
first, I say—the thing was not popular, 
and with reason.” 

“Stupid slanderer!” exclaimed Heis- 


vannl. Ger- 





mans were fre 
their tl 


Italian composers or their 


senheimer. 


‘‘There were in it a few good musi- 
cal touches, and the Germans thought 
it a pity the work should be lost. They 


fitted on a skilful theory ; they found 
that Don Giovanni stabs the commen- 
datore, and commits other crimes, and 
is finally carried off by the devil: the 
thing is complete, and has a capital 
moral ! Why should it not please t So 
its nonsense and folly are passed over. 
A single wise head has seen through 
it, who really understands more of the 
opera than your thirty millions of Ger- 


mans besides. This was your late 
Hoffmann. He marked well where 
the thing halted: but he admired the 


music, and put a good face on it for 
his countrymen, quieting the last mur- 
murs of their consciences. How he 
must have laughed over their fond de- 
lusion !” 

“As wel] as I can gather your 
meaning,” said the young artist, 
‘vou seem to think there is a want of 
unity of idea in the action and music 
of Don Giovanni ?” 

“cy be blind and 
thought otherwise.” 

“ And thus, as aGerman, you would 
find fault with the work ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“T entreat you, then, to dispense 
with and 


deaf if I 


should 


your oracular ambiguity, 
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passing by a few improbabilities and 
other trifling show us 
where is the vulnerable heel of this 
Achilles.” 

‘“*Ha, maestro!” cried the 
chant, “‘ you have but shallow 
for the war-ship with which you mean 
to maneuvre round this walled and 
fortified citadel of art! You will be 
aground presently.” 

* On the contrary—I will make you 
a breach, so that the enemy shall march 


defects—to 


mer- 
water 


in with all his forces.” 
a Triumph not too soon! 
Louis—* for we shall fight to the last 


cried 


man in its defence.” 

“Right, my young friend !"’ added 
He ISS¢ nhe imer 5 and Ricco proceec¢e d, 
after a digression or two, from which 


he was called back by his two chal- 


lengers— : 

“Ts it not 
each 
contribute substantially to the pre 


friends, that in a 


true, 
drama principal person should 
gress 


of the action? You assent; well—in 
Don Giovanni there are five—the 
Conme ndatore, (Ciovanni. Octavio, 
Donna Anna, and Elvira. I have 


} 
] 


nothing against the old man, nor Gio- 


Your Hoffmann has cunningly 
rescued Donna Anna from 
Octavio may be considered to have a 
sort of right to his place. He is, so 
to sp ak, the earthly hostage for the 
elevated Anna, or rather the stake to 
which she is bound. Now for Donna 
Elvira. Many have felt that this fifth 
person is the fifth wheel to the wagon ; 
and in many ways they have sought to 
justify her appearance But it has 
Your Hoffmann does 
best, who says as good 
her.” 

“TI thought,” observed Louis, “ she 


Vanni. 


criticism ; 


not succeeded. 


regarded as an avenging 
goddess ; at the 
poser concelve d her, even if the poet 
her a somewhat t 


was to be 


least, so great com- 


assigned doubtful 
place.” 

‘* Excellent!” cried 
“What have you to 
Ricco ?” 

“That it is not true. An avenging 
goddess—who whimpers rather than 


implores for love, and at last would 


merchant. 
that, 


the 
say to 


snatch from justice the object of her 
revenge'—The kneeling in the last 
finale, or ante-finale (for you would 
have a battle also this 
close), looks like revenge '—Look you, 
not o )- 


about double 


Elvira could be borne, or 


this 
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served, if she did not so lower herself 
the plece. And here 
the composer 18 even more in fault 
than the The terzetto in A 
major 1 will let pass ; I will believe 
she can forgive her repentant betrayer, 
and love him again. But the seste tto! 
IIlave you borne in mind what wicked- 
ness has been committed towards her! 
I am an and over 
things easily than you 


in the middle of 


poet. 


we look 


Ital an, 
more 
t a Chinese, or a barba- 


The trust- 


some 


Germans. Bu 


rian, must revolt at this 

ing, confiding, forgiving, loving Elvira, 
is exp sed to the dee} st disgrace— 
the most crushing insult! Has she a 
S| irk of womanly pride or Castilian 
spirit in her breast, it must burst into 


Sp! 


a flame that will consume the guilty 


betraver, or swee p the wretched victim 
} 


to destruction. What has she suffer- 


ed? The most horrible injury that 
can be inflicted ona woman! Why 
does she not snatch a dagger r, to plun re 

sme | » hy ‘ ‘ } . ! h "ac 
It into the Dreast oi the siave who has 


} 


: ; 
been employed against her—or that of 


the fiend Don Giovanni, the author of 


t! outrage, or those who De l he [ 

( honor r, L, ic t! Le, Into her 

own! Go—you Ger! ns, and boast 

of vo passion ‘ comple ness 
= I i} 

You feel not where a work of art 

strikes the | { When Leporello’s 


mask is fallen, and Elvira, who should 


sink back in despair, or rise in the in- 
vineible might of revenge, sings so 
passionate ly with the other five voices 


el 
—as if nothing more had happened to 


her than Zerlina,—I feel my blood 
boil! W ould our Rossini have done 
the like 2 In his polonaist s you feel 
the dolor of love could you only un- 
derstand the heavenly melodies as the 


maestro himself conceived them! The 
not—indeed—but Ae dreamed 


as your wooden Ger- 


notes are 
of a singer such 
man never thought of—a singer, the 


charm of whose expression could enno- 


ble the most insignificant passages 
into a moving plaint of the heart! 
Have you never heard that the Enag- 
lish Garrick could so re peat the alpha- 
bet as to move his audience to tears? 
So it is with Rossini’s music. He 
sacrifices himself; he wants not to 


shine 
But your German hears from paper ; 
and thus And you 
trouble not yourselves, if your singers 


misrepresent the be 


furnished. 


; but that his performers should. 
writes tolerably. 


} 
r ilas 


t vour maste 


[he performance of to- 
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night—but I am speaking only of 
Don Giovanni. What say you to my 
criticism on Elvira? why do I not hear 


reproaches ha 
‘You are acl 


ver critic,” answered 


Louis; “‘I know you are wrong, and 
yet I cannot reply ‘to your objections.” 
«6 Yes quite W rong —chapel-mas- 
ter!’ added the merchant. “I will 


not believe 


swear 


‘ . iv 
venture you do yourself 


what you say. 


that you do— 


in good faith 


P Ha! ha! ha!” cried Rieco; “vou 
would have me swear to what I have 
proved! My good Heissenheimer, I 


will read you the riddle. We Italians 


are more candid than you. We know 
well what is wanting in our operas, 
and have judgme nt enough to under- 
stand that it cannot be otherwise. 
Where two make a work, the whole 
cannot be « Lin one great mould. If 
we thus discover disproportion betwixt 


the text, it disturbs not 


our enjoyment. But the German will 
smoothe it all away; he rests not till 
the faults growing out of the nature of 
the thing are changed into beauties by 
some juggling of the understanding ; 


dece lvé d 
if. J 
so much, the 


me. 


and after he has in this way 
himself, he begins to enjoy. 
loved Don Giovanni eve 0D 
part of El 


{ would easily | p 


not disturb 
myself out of the 
have Elvira fall 

the di scovery of her error, 
a friend of Anna’s supply the sixth 
W hat have you against that ?” 
this manner,” Louis, 


oan 


vira would 
difficulty ; I would 
Senseiess _ 
and 
voice, 
“Tn 
“you may 
ethe r. 
of art, 
the full 
and cont 
himst If. 
sini’s works, 
‘Void of meaning ? 

not depreciate our master. Think you, 
that for which 

you reproach him, and that he could 
not have bettered it if he had chosen ? 


replied 


ish reason from art alto- 


I cannot conceive of a work 
which shall not proceed from 
the artist, 
‘ ly t 's designed by 
ain only beauties designed Dy 
Therefore do I] detest Ros- 
vold of meaning —- 
Young man, do 


consciousness oO! 


he was unconscious of 


But he wished to lead music back to 
her own natural place ; to make her 
again a science for the ear, and deliver 


her from your massive philosophic: il 


smoke-cells and pe dantic fetters. Turn 
nothing but counterpoint; screw only 
fugues and canons; write only dis- 
sonances, like your Mozart and Beetho- 
ven; drive your anarchy ever so far, 
natn i] 1] } . > , A j 
nature will still e Victorious. Ant 
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then delight yourself in the coneceit— 
that your masters look to the whole! 
Truly, they may have the will, but the 
vision fails them, and they see no fur- 
ther than a mole on the top of Mont 
Blane. Your beloved Don Giovanni, 
of which that it came forth 


you beli¢ ve 


fully armed from the conn nee fancy, 


like Minerva from the hea f Jupiter, 
1S an automaton, whose Ninel s are fast- 
ened together with thongs, and se- 
cured with hammer strokes; a thing 


rents and seams than a 
which vou can cut up 


that has 
clown’s 
like an eel, without touching its heart ;— 


more 
! 
jacket ; 


in short, as I have proved, a thing 
that can neither live nor stand, if more 


ta 
is expected than that it should p the 
scaffuld on which the musician builds 


his 


‘* But,” cried Louis, 


illumination of tones. 


** the splendor of 


that illumination shall light up the 
gloom of the most distant future! It 
shall remain a Sirius, the central sun 
of stars of the first magnitude, so long 


as art itself shall exist.’ 
** Aye, and your torchlight, 


> } } } hI 
Rossini, shall be blown out 


your will- 


by the first breath of time! said 
. 
senneimer,. 


erie nds,” I 


were it 
confer- 


eplied Ricco, “ 
broke up our 


rows somewhat 


not better that we 
ence t Uur discourse g 


warm. 
** You have chilled me completely, at 


least, towards yourself,” returned the 
merchant. ‘ But I cannot believe you 
in earnest with your talk, so I will 
drink a glass with you. If 1 did not 
think you have joked with us, I would 
have had the wine poisoned for me in 
which [ pledge an enemy of Mozart. 


‘Have I ealled myse lf his ene my v 
said the chapel-master. ‘* Who would 
deny the man genius? I charge him 
only wi a wrong use of it—and of 
music, which should bring us joy and 
happiness, not gloom and melancholy. 
What should I do with wine that did 
not make me merry like your cham- 
pagne ?”’ 

mc merry, 
“that, truly, you 
merry with us. 
thoughtful ?” 

‘* Pardon me,” 


** orumbled the merchant, 
have made yourself 
But, Louis, why so 


answe red the young 
man; “I am troubled by what [ cannot 
yet make clear to myself. I would 
re ply to the chapel master’s accusation 
part of Elvira. His opi- 
but he is wrong in 


against the 


nion is plausible, 
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reference to the work. I believe I can 
see a way to lead to a right under- 
standing.” 

* We cannot reach 
Ricco, preparing to depart. 
midnight, and I must go home. 
other time we will speak on the sub- 
ject ; and I will convince you that your 


it to-night,” said 
“Tt is 
Some 


conviction isineorrect. Now, fare you 
well.”’ 

CHAP 
Tuey walked for some nthe open 
air. The double row of old lin s 
that shaded the prome , rustled in 
the summer | L m 
on the tall buildings s silent, as 
if the city were | 1 in slumber As 
our friends passed the dw ng of tl 
chape l-master, Louis stole a look up- 
ward at one of the w ws, which he 
fancied might be that of the fair dauch- 
ter of the heterodox musician “a 
has a purer taste,” said he to himself, 


and turning to his companion 

** How is it possible that one can 
so insensible to the beautiful 
Italian ?” 

The merchant glanced at the hou 
of Master Ricco, and replied: “ TI 
heathenish churl! Yet the is some- 
thing about him that in 
lieve he does not express hi 
nions. Did you not remark his con- 
tradictions ? "No i at Mo- 
zart, now at the subject of the piece; 
ard, after all. only compla d of the 
part of Elvira. What should he eare 
for the subject, if he be really *h an 
admirer of Rossini, and thinks mu 
merely a for the ear? Hi 
inconsistencies were p lp ible. De | 
upon it, the man has not such wrete 
taste.” 


* But why shou 


wouse 
1e 
re 
‘lines me to be- 


s re 


1 op) 
il Op!- 


slashe 


w he 


eu 
u 
sic 
science I 
! 
vend 
} 
8 hed 


Id he 
his own convictions ?” 
is unwillin 
that his countrymen are surpassed by 
the t Only 
one thing stagvert d me. pe rmits 
but Ros- 
sini's, Mercadante’s, Caraffa’s, and the 
like.” 

‘** But she sings it unwillingly, 
ly?” cried Louis, quickly. 

*°On the contrary; she knows no- 
thing else.” : 

” Impossible ! 
man. ‘* How ean that 


those eyes—so 


peak against 


to confess 


‘* Because he o 
: 


Germans in composition 


He 


his daughter to play no music 


sure- 


exclaimed the 


] 
lovely face— 


t Ho 


young 


j 
acecelve w car 
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**Good night—incorrigible fellow !” 
cried Heissenheimer ; and then put it to 
the choice of his young friend, whether 
they should empty another flask, or 
take a walk in the fresh air. 
preferred a walk, for he was somewhat 


Louis 


excited with the conversation. 





Roi 
those if © I of a refined 
so be t l x of vt 

“ Ha, fi H Nina's 
tiful eyes shot t ns deey 
yo he t? Tha sa ] 5 
covery ! \ ( i 
forwards, rubb h chuck 

for iov 

|,ouis colored deeply, I 1 I *h 
embarrassment explained that | 
quaintance with the young lady was 
searce of two hours star ew; but the 
merchant continued his expressions of 
d bt till they reached Fri k 
street, and then took his leave with a 
wish that the young couple might be 
happy, humming a love tune till he was 
out of hearing. 

As Louis walked toward his lodg- 
ings, absorbed in thought, he was start- 
led by the sound of a female voice 
s rin ; In the stillness of night the 
melody had a magical sweetness He 
followed the sound, retracing his steps 
and soon came opposite the chape!l- 
master’s house. The music came 


windows, which were open, 


from the 
although the chambers were not lighted 
Though he lost nota sir ale note, Louis 
ld not determine exactly in 
room was the singer. “It is she,” 
he cried to himself; ** it is herself—the 
, and against 


trees. he dr the rre- 
his 


which 


cou 


z= leaning 


nk in 
removing 


beautiful gi 
the 
lody, never once 
from the wind 

It 
The voice was clear and powerful, yet 
soft and touching; the melody had 
strange mingling of joy and sorrow, of 
he enraptured 
| 


one ot 


eyes 


ows. 


evidently a German 


song. 


was 
a 


suffering and repose. 
listener could not distinguish the wort 


but the music penetrated his very soul. 


A heaved breast ; 


sich his he could 


not tell if delight or melancholy was 
the emotion excited; but-felt, if that 
were sorrow, he wished never to be 
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happy! ‘The song at last ceased ; but 
another more exquisite, more deeply 
moving, Each verse closed 
with some words in which seemed to 
lie a world of feeling Louis caught 
the words “ Dahin,” “ Zu dir 3” and 
at the close distinctly “ Nur Du!’ It 


began. 


seemed to him like the voice of fate. 
Tears streamed from his eyes; once 
again he heard the words * Nur Du” 
uttered with a melodious pathos he had 
never heard before; and, with strained 
atte: n. ist it «ee ised, caught a 
' wa 1 Om 
| I ir the \ It 
pa i \ ! he eft ‘ 
I ré t! s but all was 
- \ ing some t if 
he t ‘ nomewat 
he ¢ eams of next m rs 
1 ( irom an ul et 
ihe day was fine, 1 he 
id 1 \ ts of att m; but the 
in the f ongstress alone occu- 
pied ] Ile leaned irom his 
v ow out on a garden oppo- 
site 1 t ene yond A few 
c j {| passengers were in 
m< Dut 1 bustle of the day had 
not yet commenced. Only here and 
there t shutte had been thrown 
to admit the sun 


Louis remained some time in deep 


the t. At length, it occurred to 


} ‘ t 1} } 
nin t was possibie the onhect o 


yat it i 
his reflections might also be up, and 
inhaling the morning air. In a few 
minutes he was dressed and in the 
street; and a brisk walk soon brought 


ite the dwelling of the chapel- 


ad i 
he 


maste windows were open as 
the night before, but all was still and 
motioniess Louis walked for some 
time ler the trees, back and forward, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the house. 


a white dress 


discerned 


moving hind the plants In a trans- 
port of joy he approa hed, and stood 
directly opposite. The white robe 
was there; the figure rose, turned 


of the window. 
himself, in his 
dressing-gown, with a 


Hie leaned 


round, and looked out 
It was 
nightcap 
long pipe in 


) 
Signor Ricco 


and 


} mouth ! 


out, as if to look at the weather, and 
must have thought the sky too clear, 
by the cloud of smoke he sent whirling 
over his head! 

Our young friend shrunk back, but it 


was too late; there was no one besides 
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him in sight, and the glance of the 
chapel-master unavoidably fell on him. 
He was immediately recognized. 
* Good morning, Signor Louis!” cried 
the Italian. ‘So early abroad? Or 
have you been up all night.” Louis 
bowed in some embarrassment, aad 
answered that the fine morning had 
tempted him to a walk. “ Right!” 
cried the signor; “1 also am taking a 
peep at the weather, to see if it willdo 
for a drive in the country, we have 
ng forsometime. Suppose 


ys With 


the 
test pleasure !’ answered the 


yo accompany us 


I ey nptiy (ome in, 
then. and breakfast with me,” said 
I ‘ | Louis hastened p the steps. 

He f 1 the chapel-master in his 
] : n; the | 0 stood open; 
Rossini’s Taneredi lay on the desk. 
Ricco made some remarks on his favor- 


tne eyes of Lot VW inder- 
restlessly to the door. ‘* You won- 
der,”’ said the Italian, lighting his pipe 
again, ‘that my daughter does not ap- 
ar. Ah! she is a sad sluggard! 
t I shall play her a trick to-day, we 


I have already 


ite opera ; 


} 

Bi 
will go off 
sent for 


‘These 


without her ; 
the carriage.” 
words caused no little cha- 
grin to our young artist; but he was 
not to endure it ; they were sur- 
prised by a musical laugh, and looking 
Nina at the door. “ Your 
has fallen through, papa!” 

* But really it is true, that 
listeners hear no good of themselves. 
Yet ! hoped, sir,’ 
“that would have said something 
in my defence.” She pouted her pret- 
lips in affected anger, and a little 

“ All’s 
Riceo at 
have friend Heis- 
now, daughter, 


long 


Saw 


up, 
scneme 


cried she. 


turning to Louis, 


you 


cene of apologies ensued. 
well that ends well,” said 
length; “we will 
fet 


senheimer of the party 


let us to breakfast.” Nina led the 
way with a cheerful smile. 
Louis had now opportunity to ob- 


fair girl whose first appear- 
ance had captivated him. She worea 
with a colored 
silk handkerchief tied round her white, 
Her dark brown hair 
her cheeks and 
a complexion 

Beautiful as 


understand 


serve the 


white morning dress, 
slender throat. 
fell in 


neck, contrasting 


ringlets over 
with 
fresh as the 


sine 


spring rose. 
was, he hardly 
much frankness and playful- 


could 
now 


so 


ness of manner could consist with the 
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depth of feeling speaking from her 
large, dark eyes. 

After several efforts to 
his diffidence, he said to her, * I was 
made very happy by your song last 
night, Mademoiselle Nina. I heard 
you sing after midnight.” 

i) Impossible he 
some surprise; *] did not sing last night.” 

se Nay—that would have been for- 


overcome 


she answered in 


bidden,” said the father, gravely, 
ing late 


We are no nightingales ; 


sing- 
at night is bad for the voice. 
our business 
is to sleep o’ nights.” 

You not deny it,” cried the 
young man. “ The music I heard 
came from yonder apartment, and | 


need 


saw—pardon me—I saw a lady in white 


dress pass the open window. 


“That could not have been my 
daughter,” repeated Signor Ricco. 
* But,” persisted Louis, “I could 


deceived. I heard the 
sweetest soprano id saw a fe- 
male figure, which approached the 
window, and then passed through the 


not have been 


voice, al 


chamber.” 

Nina looked very ml 
cried— 

* Oh, you 
have nothing to do with you !” 

And she began to 
clear, silvery staccato, making gestures 
of aversion with hands. 
Then the lively girl ran to the window, 


schievous, and 


aT 


are a chost-seer I will 


an alrin a 


sing 


her pretty 


and exclaimed that the carriage was 
come ; threw on her shawl and bounded 
down the steps so swiftly, that Louis 


could hardly keep pace with he He 
assisted her into the carriage, and wait- 
ed for Signor Ricco, who soon made 
his appearance with a roll of paper. 

They stopped at Heissenheimer’s 
house, to take their old friend along. 
He was just up, and afier he came to 
them, had to parry a great deal of rail- 
lery from the arch Nina. 

The country was arrayed in all the 
loveliness of early summer. The 
fields were green with the young grain, 
the foliage was in its freshest verdure, 
the morning air was cool and balmy, 
the sky cloudless, all things breathed of 
pleasure and beauty. Little was said 
by our friends, who each in his own 
way enjoyed the scenes around, and 
the motion through the fresh air. It 
might have been observed, however, 
that the eyes of Louis rested frequently 
on the fair Nina, and were withdrawn 
in some confusion whenever she raised 
hers to his face. 
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At length they left the high road 
and drove through an avenue bordered 
with cherry trees, past a little village, 
and into a wood beyond. On an emi- 
nence before them, half hid by foliage, 
was an old hunting seat, and at the foot 
of the slope, the water, bordered with 
trees and bushes. On the other side of 
the river were situated country-seats. 

The 
friends alighted ; and Nina immediate- 
walk or a sail. The 


} 
S the 


carriage stopped here; the 


ly proposed a 


walk was decided upon, a sun was 


now high, and the cool shade of the 
woods particularly inviting. They 


wandered about for some time, till they 
came to a knoll shaded by a large, old 
tree, covered the 
This served them for a sofa; and then 
Heissenheimer proposed that Nina 


should give the nightingales a | 


softest moces. 


with 


1esson 


She complained of being hoarse, and 


excuses, till 

Signor Ricco produced his pa- 
per, and handed a leaf to his daughter. 
* What is this, dear father?” asked 
the sen." composition o 


; om + 
quired the merchant. © 'Pruly 


iV, 


ricloUs 


! j 


made twenty cay 
roll of 


maiden. in- 
an- 
swered Ricco, “7 have attempted to 
something; it is a cavatina 


Gazza Ladra, to which | 


a companiment. 


arrange 
from the 
have made an 

Nina was delighted, and declared it 


Louis 


Signor 


) 
favorit looked 


was her e piece ; 


Ricco as- 
' 


at her duubtfully. 
signed him the tenor, and the 


Louis hoped to discover 


ass to 
Heissenheimer. 
by Nina’s singing, if she were the song- 
stress of the preceding night. Itseem- 
ed to him that he was not 
but he could find in her really charm- 
ing voice not the least of that fervor 
and feeling which had so enchanted him 
with the mysterious songstress. His 
disappointment was so great that he 
went wrong in his own part, and was 
only recalled by a sharp look from the 
chapel-master. Nina seemed roguishly 
inclined to laugh. At last the piece 
was finished, and they rallied him se- 
verely on his abstraction. Heissenheim- 
er said candidly he thought the solemn 
wood a place as unsuitable for such a 
melody, as a church for a waltz or 
polonaise ; and thereupon ensued a re- 
newal of the dispute about Rossini, Mo- 
zart, and Mercadante. Nina took a 
decided part with her father, who at 
Jast put an end to the discussion by 
proposing that they should go where 
they could obtain some lunch. 


mistaken ; 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Nina had 


surprise——a 


THe 
ed for them 
with 


prepar- 
table 
under a 


proy idence of 
a little 


spre id refreshments, 
neignbdoring tree. 
other matters besides music, and Louis 


recovered spirits enough to enter’ on 


conversation with the young 


lady about the climates of Germany and 
Italy While the elder guests were 
de p 1th rdis ourse, she proposed a 
walk vn te water 

| day \ ( ‘ious; the blue, 
‘ ‘ refiected the sunshine, 
and jhlage on their bank. An 
ave! of chestnut and linden trees 
to lowed tne \ ings of the river 
N ood on the ba niling as she 
looked on the love! ene; Louis was 
| e he a onflict agitat- 
ed his bosom. Her evidently superfi- 
( ol t, of that which 
{ m ( of his lite dis- 

inte n so deeply, that his re- 
f i f dn in the 


the que oppressed his heart 
“We one he said to he in 
t ) or ¢ ily teil me, 
\ whos ist I it t e- 
( SW w truly 
Nina looked at him, and burst into a 
mischiey laugh. ‘* So,” she cried, 
66 i still haunted by the unknown 
singer ! A strange adventure—in 
truth, you must have heard a witch 
Now I understand why you did not 
pruise my singing just now ' And oar 


cent countryman, Rossini 


: A young man hears 
a singer at midnight, and fancies her 
‘tion; next day I sing an air 


him, because / 
1 thank 


perfe 
not please 


whie I 
have not that good fortune! 


h does 
you, sir, for your flattering confession ! 
and she made him a mocking courtesy. 
tell me, | conjure you,” per- 


sisted Louis, ** was it 


not you 
Nina; 
leron { think if I suy 


you for an admirer ol 


“not so so- 
yes, | can win 


Rossini ; 


will say, yes! I am a sort of siren, 
who entices young artists by her 
sony to wo p Rossini even against 


ven,” answered the 


young 


ght's was not such 


Now I really believe you 


song 


They talked of 


the singer. Heaven knows 
how I could be mistaken ; but lsee such 


were ” 


must have been the case. 
* Then,” replied the maiden, “ blame 
not me; 


cerely you will 


i am innocent; I hope sin- 
soon find out your mys- 
terious singer, who seems to have so 
Be not unkind, mean- 
did not like 


take 


c iptivatl d you. 
while, to 
my 


me out on 


me, be 
| have a favor to beg 
yonder is a boat. 
’ the 


‘ause you 
song: 
the water ; 
The shade of the 


will protect us from the heat.” 


trees on bank 


i 41 
She spoke with so much gentleness 


} ‘ 
and sweetness that Louis fe grow- 


iped In graceiully anda 8¢ 


pposite him. ‘The boat soon 


glided swiltly over the smooth waters: 
Louis looking straight forward, or at 
his fair compan ons shadk Vv on the 
vat if 1 tee neg ne «¢ vuld not exX- 
plain, prevented him from looking at 
he ‘ 

| vy we! on for half an hou \ - 
( sp | 0 ihe bo n \ ol ded 
ate id hade : by t! lo e 
on ?t pa ks Let uS stop awhlie 
here rid N ind Louis took up 
his oars ‘he young girl laid aside 
her straw hat, pushed her ringlets from 


j 


her fair brow, and looked on the sweet 


picture with an expression of delight. 
Behind the wooded shore rose the 
walls of the ancient-looking hunting 
castle, embosomed in_ picturesque 


woods. ‘The inlet 


contrasted with 


was in deep shadow, 
which the gleam of 
sunshine on the waves beyond; and the 
light flashed like jewels in the foliage 
he soft air, 


coolness of the shade, and the fragrance 


rLbove, the refreshing 


of flowers that filled the wood, complete d 
The 
heart of our young artist was full. He 


looked at Nina; 


the effect of this charming scene. 


her head was droopeu 


slightly ; but as she raised it with a 
sudden motion, he saw that tears were 
in her eyes. “ You weep?” said he, 


taking her hand sympathizingly. ** No,” 
a sinile, 
9 


she answered softly, and wit! 
‘but there is so much beauty here 
After a I her 
hand; but 1 light pressure 
had responded to the expression of her 


moment she withdrew 


not before 


feelings. Sv passed some minutes, till 
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recovering her vivacity, she suddenly 
exclaimed—“ Mercy! how late it is 
growing! We must make haste back, 
or my father will be uneasy !” 

They were shortly at the landing- 
place a ; but found the old people 
had suff no uneasiness on their ac- 
count. 


gain 
ered 
s0oth Ricco and his friend were 
fast asleep 
Nina awoke the merchant with a mis- 
chievous », and 
he started up froma dre orches- 
tras and violins. After a wa the 
castle garden, they returned to their 
carriage, and drove back to the city. 

The next night Louis walking 
for two hours in front of the « 
master’s hopes of hearing 
again the mysterious singer. 
remained 
appointed to his lodgings. 

As soon as he thougnt it proper, he 


to Signor Ricco. On the 


leaning against the trees, 
tickling of his red nos¢e 
i im ol 
k In 


Saw 


house, in 


silent, and he returt 


paid a visit 
i 

steps he met Nina, gone 
friend. After replying to his polite in- 


quiry, how she had been since the ex- 


the country, she had al- 


cursion Into 


ready left him, when she suddenly turn- 


ed back, saying, ink of it, 


I have found out your wonderful 


singe 


innot approve olf your taste 


rt 
rushed to the brow of the 


* And 


sy. **Oh, sir,” 


but | 

UL i Cc 
A flush 
young artist. 


she 1” he 
4 


who 1s 


, Gage 


1e¢ 


yA 


ina, “| can kee p a S¢ cret, 


“Tentreat you!” c : Fu eatc] 
ing herhand. She drew it away—and 
Ww th mock oravity rel ed. * lo vou 
think I have so little of the vanity of 


an artist as to 


rival '—one, the mention of whom so 


agitates you’ No, sir, you learn 
nothing from me; and no one else can 
put you on the right track With 
this she walked away, leaving Louis 
embarrassed and disappointed. He had 
to betake himself to her father, who 


and invited him 


join therm 


’ 


him kindly, 


received ] 
soon to repeat his visit, and 
at their family concerts. 
Qur artist 
of this invitation, and 
quent visitor. He was cons 
strong partiality for Nina, which 
return; at 


was fain to avail himself 
fre- 
"0us of a 
} 


sne 


became a 


did not, however, seem to 
least she treated him with a degree of 
caprice which he could not help fear- 
ing proceeded from levity of mind, 
Painful was the struggle in his breast ; 
her beauty, frankness, and goudness of 
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heart charmed him, while her utter 
want of sympathy with all his tastes 
and pursuits, was a perpetual vexation 
to him. 


only as a science of sounds, and ‘to be 


She seemed to regard music 


insensible to its life and power ; and all 


his enthusiasm could obtain nothing re- 
sponsive from her. Louis could not 
help thinking her, with all her loveli- 


and soulless be in 


ness, a fl 
Notwithstand 


of her presence, he 


IVvOolO 


ng, when under the s; 


from its fascination. ‘This i sant 
strife of feeling caused him real suffer 
ing 

Oneevening the conversation chane- 
ed to turn again on Don Gliovan- 
ni, and the chapel-master expressed 
opinions as st LY re as before, in the 
same ironical manner. Nina went even 
further; she abused the music altogeth- 
er, Which she thought too ive and 
tragic, and particularly the rs of 
Anna and Elvira; completing the hor- 
ror of poor | by declaring she 
would rather s anything from Ros- 
sin nd that the opera 1 it | made 
tolerable, if only he ould com- 
pose all the m ew ! hat 
too much! The artist ve I no re- 
ply ; but soon af ook his | f ) 
ruptiy—not even heart ed 
from the door, the lavi L 
of the pretty maiden. 

On his way home Louis met his old 


who remarked 
his |-| 10 nd drew tro him a 
confession of his trouble ‘The mer- 
chant, enthusiastic as | isin mu- 
S ive y re nonst t j ¥ n uo 
yi y irien J y 8 j 3 
expectal s on U ore 0 1 C. 
Louis , ! ted, that vas 
not so much want of taste he co plains 


ed of, as an absen 
he want of a l 


but 
, andthe highest musi- 


of teeling and mind. 
ear was a defect of nature 
had a 
cal 

soul. 
THE 
THE 
his 


anguish 


fine ear 


} ' 7 
cultivation: hers was a want ol 


He 
BEAU 


GOoD. 


WHO COULD NOT APPREHEND 


HAD NO HEART FOR 
77 


was 


TIFUL, 

“She is lost to me 
final exclamation, uttered in 
that Heissenheimer 


him. 


such 
of Spl 
knew not how to console 

They had walked for 
without giving heed to the direction in 
and nost, uneX- 


' 1 
themseives ne 


ome time, 
which th 
pectedly, found 


posite the house of Signor Ricco it 


we nt, 


rly n 
iriy O} 


was late, and the street was quite still; 
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but low mutterings of thunder, at a 
distance, and flashes of lightning at 
intervals, foretold an approaching 
storm. 


All at once the softest and sweetest 


melody rose on the silence of night. 
Louis started, and graspe d his friend’s 
arm; Heissenheimer cried, in surprise, 


It cannot be Nina; 


” 


‘“ Who is singing l 
and it seems to come from that house 
‘No, it is not Nina!” 


‘*T once the ught it was! 


answered Louis; 


% 


“Tt comes from the upper story, 
whispered the merchant: ** who can it 
be t”’ 


have longed to 


For two months | 
much affected, 


cre d the artist, 


‘and now | will know! Aer alone will 
| love whose soul breathes in that 
rit Sit 
‘Hush! said Heissenheimer ; “it 
comes like an air from heaven!” and 
leaning against the iron railing, he lis- 
tended, w Louis drank in the deli- 
‘lous sounds with passionate delight, 
ding motionless, with folded arms 
tears chasing each other down his 
cheek 
The full, 1 *h tones, were accompa- 
nied onthe piano ; and strangely did the 
exquisite melody blend, from time to 
CHAPT 
So deeply had the heart of our artist 
been impressed by the nocturnal mu- 
sic, that he thought no more of Nina 
Dnt oniy of the mysterio songstress. 
He ted, with the utmost impatience, 
for th ointed he next day. His 
lirst qué ‘ on me the merchant, 
was, “ Have you discovered the sing- 
er?” MHeissenheimer put on an im- 


can to talk mean- 


purtant lace, and be 


ingiyv ol the toy ing too curious, 


and the wisdom of Providence in con- 
cealing som things from us. Irom 
all this Louis divined that his friend had 


penetrated ret, but was deter- 


, 
y yorl t 
mined no 


: } 
i i 
Heissenheimer _ be 


us knowle dre. 


van to quote 
Faust; his friend reminded him of his 
ple dge to disclose what he could find 
out. ‘“ Well, the repli d the mer- 
chant, ** you shall guess W ho she is t” 


‘] conjure you, keep me no longer 
in suspense,”’ 


“ not 
much I will say 


her; but this 
you have often seen 
her; now will you guess ?” 

? ’ = 


may name 
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time, with the rolling thunder, that 
came nearer every moment. But it 
seemed sweeter from the contrast. 
Meanwhile the clouds were gather- 
ing thickly overhead. Large drops 
fell, and the wind rushed hoarsely 
thre the trees. Presently a vivid 
flash clove the darkness, making the 
whole street half- 
blinding our two it was fol- 
lowed by a tremendous crash of thun- 
der, and then the rain came down in 
torrents. 
“ Der Teufel!” cried the merchant ; 
“tis time we were 


ugh 


light as day, and 


friends ; 


gone! Come, we 


shall find shelter in the cafe royal e 
And seizing Louis by the arm, he 


dragged him away. Both ran down 


the promenade to the ¢ from the 
which 


ale, 


windows of shone a welcome 
light. ‘* Never mind,” said Heissen- 
heimer, as they entered, ** such a song 


was worth a drenching. Let us drink 


the singer’s health.” 





that was 
frie nds, on this occa- 


in ap 


1) 
Is neediess to rect rd 


between the 


the result was: polntment to 





dit gether next day ; and meanwhile, 
Heissenheimer pledged himself to do 


| 
I - 


is utmost to unravel the mystery. 


ow not,” 
haps Lhe Cc 
apel-master ?”’ 


replied Louis; “ per- 


ountess, who lodges over 


friend, Mademoiselle 


“ Or the Italian d 


there sometimes—what is her name— 


ancer, who comes 


Donna Cereoni ? 
“No! 
now, 


l 


you 0 


not See 
your love for Art! 
ive guessed only those who have 


} 
you do fo on. 


now pure 1s 


beauty of person!” 


** Mock 


young man: 


the 
is itto you 


me no longer!” cried 

* what | leasure 
99 

to torment me! 


** Well, then, you shall know; but 


first, a question—have you never ob- 
served a female in the house of old 
Ricco . 


“ Never.” 
‘“* Strange—and yet you have seen 
r frequently. 








7 





**]T can assure 


“ Hold, Sir! 


you 
no assurances. see 
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plainly, the young artist so deeply in 
love with music, has eyes only for a 


pretty dams She of whom I speak, 


J 
is neither 
i 


short, it is no other than the girl 


young. In 
Ww ho 


handsome nor 
performs th services of maid to Nina.’ 
“Impossible! you are joking! 
‘“‘T am in earnest. 
‘ But how could 


station, acquire such 


” 


a person in such a 


pe riection In an 


art, which, if she chose to exercise it 
could place her above dependence? 


N —you are in jest!” 
‘Your incredulity is but natural, 








considering the idea! you have formed 
of your singe! But let 1 felt you 
how I m my discovery I went at 
nine this morning to the Signor's, en- 
tered without ringing, and passed - 
etly tnre 1 the |, for my < ect was 
to sl : him I heard 1 7 in 
his irtn t nd his daughters; but 
musical so s came from distances 
If ved 1 , o a corridor at t 
end ( | i 1 mm fe | ey 
came trom room above I wentupa 
narrow fli of stairs, list s 
certal was ! \ s I 
of last n t I held m ‘ th 
vo ce W s 8s P Ps 1 t t it 
same tervo in ( nh ¢ if } | 
( ld even dist 0 a W ~ iat 
sed t song “N dD 2 " 

“It is tl san oe i S, pas- 
s ly, “I have! 1 that song 

Let me go or I could not with- 
s 1 the 1 ipuls [ ¢ sity I peep 
ed through the key-hole I confess it 
_ t could see only st of a f 
ma'e hgure which, however I saw 
| gq not belong » Nina I then de- 
termined to open the 
and to pretend | was in 
one. This I did tie 
1 quickly, and I recoat 


rourd q 


line, maid. she blu 


the 
tilt 





and seemed much confus i 

asked—‘ you wish to see S onor Ric 0, 
Sir? He is in his chamber.’ I reco- 
vered my self-possession at these 
words, and told her all: how I had 
heard the music, looked through the 


key-hole, and finally opened 


her. I then begged 
and to inform me 
ha j acqd 
cultivation of he 
she 


the door to 
her to 
how and 


sui prise 
sing again, 


where she 


refused to sing: but after some 
hesitation, told m<¢ ; 
you know who Is your 


go to dinner.” 
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* No!” eried Louis, * I entreat you 


to tell me what she said of herself; 
why she has concealed her precious 
gift—why she submits to dependence, 


when she might place herself ina high- 
er sphere !” 

‘* My friend,” returned the merchant, 
“T feel it Id of faith 


vould be a breach 


story, merely to gratify 


to Tepeal ner o 
curiosity. You scarce remembered 
her existence—how can you be inte- 
Sit A Ald G14 
** Indeed,” protested the young n 
se] have often noticed her quiet, me | 
ma s, and interesting I il 


] would do anyth ng to delriend het 


WN then ¢ ni i LO 
1 j “ae 
IN \ pro i you W | nis Sl- 
f i to the « i i-mas 
I i 
ter and his d t 
{ 0 3 f ‘ fa 7 
I 
mus 1, W ) i 1 e Vv 
j f II VW f .:¢ f \ Vy 
+} 
! I 
y f the s ( In t time of 
nis reatest R ) 
I per ( f ) 
pas ir ice | 
| J 
mast \ ( f ry I 
o Sé wri afl 1 
parts of a opera he had col sed 
. ' 
Ash ré 1 he ) n the WOrkK he 
inquired of the landlord of the mean 
inn W n the Vy io t who de- 
tho t himself directly of Caroline's 
fathet But on account of his ess, 
+t 1A e | 
the poor man would have to « the 
work at home. Ricco sent N hen 
a girl of fourteen, to his house; s 
found him in the utmost poverty, with 
no one but his daughter, who worked 


to supply his wants The sick man 
eagerly undertook the task required; 
but his over-exertion brought on a 
nervous fever, of which | dina 
few days. During the time, Nina and 
her father gave the poor o'd man all 
the assistance he neede { have 
both excetient he ts! nd Ricco 
promised to take care of his 

The day of her father’s death, Caro- 
line had gone some miles for a physi- 
cian; all was over when she returned, 
but her father had ft ne ette 

which she showed me with manyt rs 
sne a compan 1 R Oat I l- 
ter to Berlin, and 1 ¥V OCc( } L Sia- 
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and 
” 


tion in his house, between maid 
house-keeper. Now you know all. 

‘‘ But the letter?” 

“True '—it would have touched 
you to see the affection it breathed; 
and the style was that of an educated 
person. Besides the counsels of an af- 
fectionate father, with regard to her fu- 
ture life, he gave her sensible advice 
about music; alluded to her rare voice, 
and the cultivation which, to the best 
of his ability, he had bestowed; witha 
the 
d taste in music might 
Art, 


he said, was a revelation from God; 


delicate reference to shocks to 


which her refine 


pe exposed in her new situation. 


and he entreated her not to display to 


vulgar eyes, the jewel sh 


e possessed ! 
rettre 
it may yield you happiness 


ss 
thhel 


Keep it, he said, like asec sure ; 
when all 


} 1) 
1, like the 


1 fountain to the pilgrim in the 
‘ t! And she obeyed tis counsels 
has b t neerity of a] 1 
I 
ha ee , 

Lo | Oo! Le | t ied w th 
thr He felt that tl 
de ( ( Or} co not € ! n 
the | t vod rut 
trivo i He } If ror | a 
f | ov mind, but said 
not uri dinner tle w 
said, Heissenheimer leading the con- 
ve il } ( ( W he n 
the « l Ss removed, ft said to his 


im a vi cet a mysell 
But 1 er! happe promise m¢é 

) I ep W 1 re ther to 
(a ( ' Ti ss, with- 


' ed 
I \ came, and for 
} ( y \ { ) nor ] oO 
} UU y ' ' 
! i i it ‘ i 
! ! } 
t ii Ke t, in th U 
_ 
: ’ he rece d by 
} ) r ! ’ ve , 
i avi t dep I tne 
i ! 
iss 
pre t nor was he satished 
} t } } ' , 
rt ry he ould hims f p 
All t ( ming the fa 
i oO cours in ! 
t ‘ Rent 
bi no yrown % nt out ol 
} ‘ \ . ! ¢ « } 
in De i tha S Vnata s§ S 
{ t intan I ved her not 
to fiis | nos towa s (Laroli i 
} rg 
he could not ¢ ‘ le f warm- 
est ithy j 
? ! 
L dé » aAdmirat , 4 
4) 
gentie manners to 
t 
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was conscious, not of love, but of a 
fraternal interest in her. 

He went to the chapel-master’s ; 
Nina received him with even more than 
usual cordiality and cheerfulness, and 
seemed to have quite forgotten their 
late misunderstanding. Louis was ab- 
sent and thoughtful, and even forgot to 
ask after Ricco, who did not appear, 
and who, his daughter at length said, 
had gone to a concert at the ambassa- 
dor’s. How much would he once have 
given for such an opportunity of téte-a- 
téte conversation! As there seemed 
to be some constraint, Nina proposed 
that he should accompany her in some 
new airs. They began with Mozart’s 
great duet between Anna and Octavio, 
from Don Giovanni. She sang with 
readiness, but without that fire of in- 











spiration, that loving sorrow, which 
breathe in every note. ‘Thenthey sang 
a duet from Belmont nd Constance ; 
this also N la pe io d with ¢ LS€ but 
in as soulless a manne s tl first 
0 d SPCc- 

I I 
1a trom I) 
miled, as if she 
own patience, 
a sang with ch careless vivacity, 
that her cuest’s vexation was ec ymplete. 
VW liil i d le u > he col | | scarcely 


Y ¢ hattar 
not vetter 


conceal, he asked, * Had we 





. a £ B! : : 
Sit Lauer. irom Dian@gini 
a - 
“Oh, yes!” cried Nina, apparently 
] ‘ + 
delighted, we will have my favorite, 
Fra va fra bos Pp” And spring- 
ll up 1e SO it it In a pile oi 
I i C. 
Louis struck his head with his hand, 
nd | 1 x ly on the of the 
plano nh coul l h ive she irs, but 
| 
ang restrained him NI 1 foun 
nad ‘ } } ‘ a a 
I Ss, and looking at him fox 
some time. At last she said gently— 
‘“ No; it is better we should not sing; 
foo 
I you do it unwilling] Before 
you get into such a passion as last 
nicht, let u ut the piano, and go up 


stairs to tea. I have done my best to 

1 to-night, but I see it is 
in Vain; you are dissatisfied withme'” 
showed mortification ; it 
ir artist deeply, and he would 


confession of his 


have replied by a 





feelings the 

thoucht t e in 

tie tea sat 
1 

with het ered, 

** Ves, it is better; I would rather hea: 

no more after that last duet.” 








6 Love versu 


10 


They went up stairs: Caroline was 
indeed there: he observed her atten- 
tively; she seeme d conscious of his 
looks, and anxious to avoidthem. She 


went epare the tea; Louis con 


} ) 


gratulated himself on the superior dis- 
cernment that enabled him to discove: 
in her piain, an first ight inex 
pressive features, the trace of 1 t 
nobility of soul her singing had reveal- 
ed. What speaking earnest s dwelt, 
doubtless, in thos aowncast eve s! 
His de light was that of the discoverer 
of a new land, abounding in unknown 
treasures. He rejoiced in the thought 
of offering her his hand, and elevating 


her to the sphere she was so well fitted 
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J 7 
through the room into another, which 
adjoined the music room. There, in 
darkne for the blinds were closed~— 
he drank inthe rich melody. Caroline 
} { ' ‘ 

was singing the air from Mozart's Ma- 
( I'lu 

“TJ feel ’tis s , *tis lost for aye, 

rm} } j ? ‘ z 2 

The bliss of i c. 

She ng in an under-tone; but this 

very ¢ | m of her voice revealed 











to adorn. As s returned with the 
tea, he could not help fancying, from 
her apparent avoidance of his glances, 
that she was aware of his interest in 1 
he 
mplain of his abstrac- then wall up and down the apartmen 

tion; bu art in the conversa- filled th emotions of delight hen 
tion with somuch grace and sweetness, he seat himself the + ». an 
that the artist involuntarily thed, re- | forth the { rs of his heart in 
gretting tl ita ik 1 so lovely contained mus Jt t the h nt of his I 
no sot It cost him a sever pang to tu I j ,and f tly 
give her up for eve: 1 ve ed, “ Non of t 

Some time had | ed in tl me you play ) “es! A 
syllabic discourse, w n Nit é \ r Moz i I It was R ‘ 
s 1 up, ! r forgotten to ord L'| rlist rose, 1 sa d wit 
lights, and tted the r some em nent. 
walked to the o; WV nd iH * What ist it of | [o Vp 
tention was an ins t alter ar t t dar} the Ita 1; “and 
he heard the voic f hi seen why are r here 1e 0” 

tress. The sounds car om Rieco’s He | ( the « the 
music roon J 1 the tea-r 

Softly he ope i the « [passed Nina was 

CHAPTE VI 

LATE as it was, Louis hastened to his Louis a | wit yy, and promised 
friend Hei mer, and told him all to bring t letter next morning 
that had oce e After he had returned home hi 

“ You do injustic to my fair friend considered the step he was t to 
Nina,” said the merchant; “she h take; and asked himself earn a 
kindness of he irt. fer ling, nd” —_ he [ hie ve d 1 a nsion @ / 

“No more of her!” interrupted the feeling for a 1 earl, a ent 
artist: ‘I have made up my wind what pledge for nodilit 1 ) 
to do, and am det lined to offer n He thought of instanes 1 W t 
hand to Caroline !”’ highest taste in art had mi 

“ Well,” said his old friend, “then I accom; 1 by a mean 1 unworthy 
will say no more. But the how, and spirit; but { utte convineed 
when 1 You had tte do it in writ him t 1 ail t f het i | 
ing; for you cannot easily find ar Of been | \ d « : ‘ : | 
portunity of speakir alone with h world’s judgno hy m x 
{ will be the bearer of your letter— character oft indi s 
your postillon d'amour.” After some reflection, he wrote a 
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her fair hand, and drew 
his breast. Long, long, he 
there in ; amaze! 


her gently to 
held her 
na teas lava 
sience nent—iove— 
the power of speech. 

At last Ricco, who had 
up and down the room in great emotion, 


} Tl; 
veen Waiking 





broke the silence. “ Young friend,” 
he cried, “thou ha the 
trial. Art is a div the 
true artist, no sacrifice is too great! 
1 vowed—and would have kept my 


vow—to give my daughter to no one 
. 4 . ild ‘ | Lam ¢ j and 
who cour not vaiut i r mind ana 


heait beyond 
He who could admire the superficial, 


frivolous maiden, beautiful as she was, 
and wish for nothing more Id 
have been unworthy of he ett 

self. Too often have I heard fai 


words in praise of art, too rat 


tion correspo . l 12 


tunate said the young man. 
“ Nothin 





yenture—rno.L.1ng win. 





ry 





Love versus Taste. 


unspeakable rapture—deprived him of 








replied the Italian. 
something, Let us rejoice that it has 
ended so h 1] pily.”” 
**Only the poor village musician” 
said Heissenheimer, “ has reason to 
: 


out of the 


complain, that I sent him : 


‘ ll ey ! ' © ] 
tally, Without asking 


ss he would not be 


s : . 
obliged to me—for to-day is his 


i 
j 

world so sentimen 
lea: ' Thole! 

HIS i€ave PAOUDLIC 

muecn 


birth-day, and his daughter ( 
But what think 


iroline is 


me to pay him a visit 


, fair lady, of our friend as a phy- 

( om st! Ilere he has be n ho 
out that your features were inexpres 
sive—al those of Caroline very in- 
teresting!’ 

* Do not make sport of me!” eried 
Louis ** you were as much in the dark 
tl V te L\ myseli 

* Well! i the old me int— 
i t I ! cialim a ki io my 
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The Heart's Bridal. 
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i y i? i 
Do we gath s of es? 
, 
] it noto ir t Ww 
4 a .s 1 af 
I'rust, companionship, devotion, 
} I 


l’rankest interchange of thought, 


Tenderness restrained by duty, 
Sympath 
] 7 
A rdor ve iled | VY casual doings, 
Pleadings hid in accents mild, 
While of life we reason wisely, 


lee ing simpiy as a chiid ;— 
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purposes than to raise the means of de-  ¢ ers of ge for nsumption ver 
fraying the ne ssary ¢ ses of t ed, anda ( s -e of enter- 
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( he « t has prise w I:ven protected 
been, to disorganize business, to dislo- manufactured coods { low in mo- 
eate all the of trade, to pro- y value that Low g vere sold 
duce an artifi i movement o ipital, 1 4 ! I t of this ae r 
to reduce pric , and, fir v, 1 \ v i y 
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- e i LAs t t ¢ i t \ il ‘ s i i 
i « iba t i iil I i } i 
r wi " S fe to v ré I 5 a { ws ‘= 
from the importe ythe | f the 
L 
TOTAL UNITED rAT# DEPOSITS. 
New Y k Bank } Pr A : i i 
June 24, +9548, 101 1.516, ) 88,5 Loi, t Soi 44544 
July 29, 5,274,229 1,405,521 944.254 2,407,808 10,029,61 
August 26, 6.103.501 772.685 1 6.88 757 j 11.670 ) 
September 23, 6, 135 LYSOL IA 917,129 1.633.915 13,879,291 
October 28 5,372,005 2,138,297 927,711 382.2 ] Q 
November 25, 3,530,118 Dit S79 ; 2 4 12, 293.0 








(27,176, l up 
Si dull l m 
lva by th nporte othe gov- 

d I 

ern it, for which they f oO reim- 
bu themselves by ling to it the 
cost Oo ! oods w} 1 bil lI them 
to con I It h we I so 
turned out, that although the imports 
, | ° ' 
have peen mace in i ( iiVOl 1e 
sales, yetthat hop 1 disappoint- 
ed, and serious losses have overtaken 
the merchants, probably equal to the 
whole sum advanced by them to the 


The 


fall trade failed to meet the anticipations 


cavernment. sav 
governinent, say 


825.000.0000 


of the dealers, and they reduced their 
importations to an extent which dimin- 
ished the revenue from $1,185,268 in 
the ‘month of August, to $900,000 in 





the monthof November. ‘I 


ie expense 5 





RECEIPTS, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS 
Sept. Ist. to Feb. Ist 
1843 1844 
ts, (bales) 1.333.801 1,008,039 
83 5 374,583 
1 hand, 371.559 510,992 





rs one-half of 


the whole receipts were retained here 
vii t p! year § reely 
O 843. I 14, 1834 
N. O. Ordit ( j Yay 
a7 9ia 9 


TI 1 to Feb. 14, 

\ S f i | 
‘ ere 9 cts Ihe é \ 

it t Apr ) Ve 

i 

| rate L.600 i) re ed 
»> I t i co = 7 600.0 Ww, on 
W i J ot 0 pe cent or 
$11,520,0 iy 1ined DY the fall 
in price, wh \ pitated at the 
1ome e stock held w the largest, 
by the combination of the Manchester 
On the 600.000 bales, sub- 


spinners 
ot fully 


making 


sequently received, a loss 
$3,000,000 was 
$14,520,000 positive loss to a certain 
class of dealers, growing directly out 


ie absurd movements of the gov- 


suffered, 
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are about $2,500,000 per month. Henes 
the above table of deposits i s a 
diminution in the surplus, instead of a 
large increase as in every previous 
montn This was the course of the 
import trade under the full operation of 
the tariff for two years 

At the time the import trade began 
to swell in 1842, a great movement in 
cotton also commenced. It was up- 
posed that the crop would turr ut suf- 
ficiently less than the yield of the pre- 
vious year, to warrant speculative pur- 
chases ‘The su] ply of chi ap capital 


withdrawn from regular business, gave 
the means, and operations commenced 
by buying the cotton to hold 
of the Atlantic. The progress of the 


speculation is evinced in the following 


on this side 


he 


table —_ 


COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES. 


OF 
To April Ist, 
1244 
1,546,37: 
619,26 


~~) 
lam, 


1243. 
1,943 
1 ,29¢ 

446,44 








more than one quarter was hel 
The progress of prices in the New 
York market was as follows 


Aner ; June 5 Pept 7 

i a7 5 a 6} 1 D 

7 as 7 a 7} ) 5 

Si as 3 a 8 7 7 

9: al 9 a l0 8: a 9} 

o a 7 a 7 0 a7 

ernment ! fe 7 WV th the course 

of trade. ‘This money was loan d by 

ndividual houses mostly ; but, had the 

trade turned on bank facilities, as in 
year 1839, when a similar specula- 


tion took place, a ruin, as extended as 
was apparent in that year, would have 
been manifest ; as it was, a few houses 
only have failed. We have here two 
In the import trade, 
$25,000,000, and in cotton near 
$15,000,000, making $40,000,000. 
The markets for agricultural produce 
have presented the same features. The 
prices of the leading articles, during 
the year, have, in the New York mar- 
ket, been as follows : 


of loss. 


items 
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Oct. 1843. Feb. 








Ashes, Pots, $4 50 a — 475 
Pork, O. Mess, 10 87 a 11 00 9 95 
Beef, sé 6 50 a 6 75 5 87 
Cheese, Ata At 41 
Butter, 1244 15 15 
Wool, half, 2) a 27 56 
Wheat, 92 a 95 1 00 
Lard, haa s 6 
Lead, 337 a 3 45 3 50 
Hams, Da s 
Whiskey, 24a 2 
Corn, 
Tob 0, leaf, i { 2 
r le al ; 
' 
J the i 1 Lie 
Arrived at} Orlea 
At tide water, | { é 
I ae ia ' 
ul 
4 —— ; : 
k 114.64 | i 
from { es of full 10] 
Loss ¢ ted ; 
: : itura é 
Total |] 
In of e tt é 
‘ nt 
po Oi | j f 
tto t } i 1 i ( ( 
‘ 7 } 
ng ‘ 
tT ; ~ { 
ers $s purely nty to fuc- 
turers, Who s \ ed 
20 per cent. ona value of S200, ) 
000. or $40,000,000, and this smal! 
class alone have felt any actual im- 
provement In business, and t r profits 


have been in proportion. ‘This state 


of affairs has checked investments of 


capital in all directions except in that 
of manufactures. ‘The artificial move- 
ment produced thereby has again re- 
ceived a new direction by the change 
of policy on the part of the govern- 
ment, supposed to be involved in the 
result of the late elections, and atten- 
tion is again turned to commercial en- 
terprises and general trade, to which 
the door is opened in a legitimate way. 
A slight paralysis is the consequence 
of this change, accompanied by a di- 
minished demand for money, but it can 
by no means be the cause of a scarci- 


14. June 5. Sept. 28. 
a— 4 25 4 a4225 
aQ 6? 8 50 a 8 62 & 93 a9 O00 
a 6 25 5 00 a 5 E » OO a 5 50 
a )! 3a lia p 
a 16 lla Sia 1] 
“ 3A 36 6 @a 38 
105 9 Sia 90 
7 é ! ( pia ( 
, si ) 9 a 4 
: j La i 
hn hn ! a ) 
a 50 
{ a l ) e 
ar \ ) 
s Ne : 
€ 
‘ : r 
\ ( ( 
r ! ‘ | 
* ) iw ) 1 
0 ( i 
' - 4 
untort { e cotiont 
th ot cotton 1 thy 
return ¢ 1 qi ty < S I 
eturné was not | e, but in 
{ t ‘ flairs, W s i . | 
disere b nerally based on cot 
ton, and to induce remitters rather to 





pay more for specie, than to run the 


risk of bills being returned, through a 


fall in the pri "A of 
which they are drawn. These cir 


, 


cumstances occurring at a season ot 
the year when the remittances are the 


largest, and the supply of bills the 


l 
t 


smallest, have induced the export of 


mostly 
with every indication that it 


some $4,000,000 of 


specie, 
silver, 
will soon be returned, when the cotton 


shall have further advanced. 


season 


! 


Considerable sums havedn the mean 
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time been received from Mexico and 
South America, at New Orleans, and 
other cities. Probably for the year! 
the amount of exports of mone y does 
not greatly exceed that of the imports 


iotwithstanding which, the rate of 
| 


money has considerably advanced, an 
the banks of New Yo have become 
veryv cn OT the | he 5 

3 howeve e froin tl tion 


( 
( ) 
) 
1 
ae 
{ { 
5 ( ‘ ‘ 
f ‘ f ) 
i 
4 ; ) ( 
h ‘ 
) f ! 
{ 
i 
‘ \ 
’ i 
( < j ! 
, i ) ‘) 
i , t 
‘ y 
A 4 . 
) 4 { 
~ » ( 4 : 7 
( 25 §.2 972 
s.. 23,175,641 25,208,490 
Che principal “_eane 1 ae 
1@ princips l rea has been on 
¢ r x 2 } aa % 
t part or the ce ntry banks, as 1S 
sualiy the case at this season of the 
year They have i circulation ol 


ir $14,000,000, turning upon a very 
all amount of specie in their own 
vaults, as they depend upon their city 
credits for the redemption of their 


s to a very considerable extent. 
Che accumulation of government funds 

certain of the city Banks gave an 
mpulse to expansion, which spread it- 
self speedily over the State, and the 
quantity of money as furnished by the 
cour try Banks has increased in 15 
months near $5,000,000, and the loans 
the Banks $8,000,000. ‘The time 
has now arrived when the government 
money has been removed suddenly 


of 


of the government banks, than from 
any other cause. The continual chang- 
ing of investments, to which we have 
in former numbers alluded, has the ef- 
fect of producing alternate contractions 


and expansions, although the quantity 


of money remains the same. [he 

r ] \ 
movement ¢ | the banks of ‘ew 
1 ork sate has b nas [0uows 


‘ ’ ] ci I ts 
$2,657 y $4 } & 2 ) 1.338 
{ 20,088,685 
f ’ 79 
‘ 1 Oe 1 19 2 ‘ 
( ; 1.03! ’ 14 { 2 24 
{ 40 ary ~ 4 ) 0) f 2.979 
' _ ’ 13,949 i 17 3,774 
» ) 1w _ j 00.416 
) 14 ; 2 ),230 
2 j bo ) 
, ‘ 6.415 
’ es | 
2 } 1 .O22 
h hed t 10 r 
1] I ol e 
4 + re 
\ s I } 
| 
( \ i I j 
f 1 com 1 f i 
( ; i 

‘ a4 Nov ‘4 

Q- 491 97 

22,078,749 A911, 274 

1 : KL 15 

9,2 13,92 il 

| } 5.18 132 

2U3, 2,1 w 
from the city Banks, and a violent cur- 


As above stat- 
ed, the surplus revenue has not in- 


| 
creased since September 23, in con- 


tailment is the result. 





sequence of diminished customs re- 
ceipts. Previously to that date, the 
largest proportion of the deposits was 
kept in New York, where they were 
collected. This, however, produced 
competitors for the use of the publie 
money, and it began to be transferred 
to other sections, particularly to 
Washington, where, in June last, the 
Banks held but %455.757. That 
amount in November had risen to 
$2,684,064, and an individual broker’s 
house at VW ashington had also succeed- 
ed in obtaining $1,445,013 of the public 
money, to be loaned out for individual 


G 
i 
Q 


SS ee ee ee ee 
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profit. Thus making $2,510,378 of and amounting to %5,674.996: a 
the public money collected in New part of this loan had | n previously 
York ai d transferred to Wa uneton, pid, $234,000, during the an rter 
seemingly for no object of public utility. ending + mber 30th, 1844 The 
The New k Banks, on the 28th withdraw of this mon from the 
Octobe r, as I 1 ti Loove tf e, Vew Yor! Banks vas pre 1 eota 
held $5,372, 0D, and a large portion ¢ { powe rful contraction. Lhe tuation 
this was transferred to other cities, ment Banks, as compared 





to prepare for the government Joan, r city Banks, was as 


falling due on the Ist J 











Aug 1843 \ j Nov 
Loa Specie I I s 
Amer. Ex. Bank, $2,349,175 74.188 2 RGL162 104,935 821,979 127,783 
Merchants’ Bank, 3,735,240 ! 410 3.768 ; 1,219,559 : 1.354 1.597 
Sank of America, 3,646,443 2,042,261 - 47 L6tt2e9 4.3R4,852 l 2.735 
-" Commerce 2,845,269 1,530,656 4.550.598 LIVLAS1 4,275,113 1,183,206 
Total, 12,639,123 »,R4 5 ) 4 624 14,863,298 493,323 
Other city Banks, 25,884,209 7,120,429 2&4 1,835,768 2 7,216 4,505,954 
The larce amount of cie held by ficial action of the stock market was 





the three government Banksin August, then pointed to as an indication of loss 


1843, when the American [ixchange of confidence among capitalists. So 





Bank was not adeposite Bank wasoc- far, however, from there be any 
casioned by the $12,000,000 loan. then caus for gloomy apprehensions, the 
recently paid in and remaining onde- general prospect was never more pro- 
posit. The continued large deposits pitious than now. Money in England 
with those institutions enabled them to continues very abundant, and its trade 
Increase their loans 25 per cent., is rapidly advancing, leading to an in 
while ail the other Banks | leirs ere : of Ame in p 
in a lower ratio. Immediately after duce, thereby ensuring a_ continue 
the return for November, they were abundance ot money here. In the 
called upon for the government money, United States the crops of all kinds 
and they were co i to contract hav peen very abundant, and now, 
This occurring simulta isly wiih stead of the energies of the peo 
asmall ¢ xport s i belng ct ( \ vy too 
to tue ma fa t i ol } t 
upon the 1 of the ¢ 
the stock market | ‘ ( 1 to 
a Lil fil = 5 to \ Ol t A { i i ‘ 
amounts of stock t | n ] i (x f 
i lo ft 3 ) ( 
1 0 tnat t ‘ | th \\ r ( I pr ( i 
party i f \ ] f L I { ( t 
yamyv e 3 © ith f ive 1 ! LO! l 
rates feli 10 to 15 per cent. This arti- ber 30th, were follows 
VITED STATES NUES AND EXP! ES 
{ $ to Q r Q g 

Revenue \ ] J 3 

Custo S....91 1,00 76 8,47] 0] l\ ) 727,176 

Lands 1,148,182 1.500 150.000 2 (98.682 

Treasury Notes | 25.000 j 





(| 14,635,736 9 046.500 11,225,500 24,907, 
Expenses. 

Civ. Mis. & For.3,016,569 
Military...... 3,621,313 3; a 
eee 2,825,483 309.481 1,906,206 6,032,170 
Int’st of debt. . 951,879 55,808 81,404 1,171,091 
Paid loan 1841 234,600 234,600 
T’y notes and int.3,403,963 1,063,975 322,586 4,790,534 





8 1.411.052 5.708.399 


3,277,995 8,592,289 




















5,876,032 7,233,846 26,529,083 


Bie kee van te hle 
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be 1 in th fore j t 
of this 1 customs i now 

ouce to } xi tw ch threated 
to co ( ita n to Dde- 
com 1 t! of the 
eomin t{ Conm A {te 
the debt dt January, 1845, sl nave 
been paid ) r to n e given, 





so far, however, from such 





} 
tion } degree detrimenta 
to ‘ 3 ‘ t 1 a | 
€ hi if to prom it hip . 
ng, | onnected with ¢ i 
cor y ure Iw ¢ ce dsicns 
. ya } ¢ 
OL Te A y . Iho ab ion 
1} ! 
ot t l a \ Vili uhatiende | 
} ‘ t ' . 
With any disadvantage to the manufac- 
6 i ! . > 
t Ing t s, becuuse capllal was 
¢ ome et 
not embarked in it to any consicerabie 


extent, and the renewed and increased 
exports of agricultural produce, that 
attend an enhanced ex- 


n ehective 





tern I Vill pr 
cemar i oods he compro- 
} 
mist of 1833 was passed, a@ main 
, ‘ } ; } 
lave ot a gradual reduc- 
t exte yr over a pe 4 OF ten 
' 1 : 
r that during the preceding 
fo , considerable capital had 
n ten ed ») mal ictures on the 
} 
« ernment ectir j 
or on was necessary to 
| em nst ihe efiect 
! \\ ) yd, Viz to prevel 
t en Oi i! nu- 
t eby € rit to tnos 
} 
3 1 mMonopno 2 
to embark in 
4 ; + 
‘ \ vr 1 
: { ’ i ‘ f ] 
was protection, yet 
‘ S posit f 
t Ww m a \ ot 20 
4 " ‘ , ’ . 
O.« t Ct \ y 
i ) } i i i 
jas a esent tariff on ae 
cr ( 3 i character, { I 
i 
ven 1 th vyment of cal \- 
ts proyis Ss oOo far, therel 





. 1 
from a m¢ ication | 1 Injury to 
? | + . + 
} «} ‘ t niy 1 of ic e 
to the comme 1 ts, whose 
“es ; 4 ca : 
rignts were dls! rae 1 LO4< ine 
‘ ‘ } y 1] 
I iactut ireacgy in operation wil, 
vy amod ition of duties, ve protected 
i 
from tho speculative investments 
. 1) 1 1 
of capital, which would become alike 
7 ’ \ 
no 1o men as W iasto ¢ blish- 
' 4 ‘ ] 8 — 
ed manutactures. Capital will always 
Pa L] ) , 
seek the most profitable « mployment. 
I A 
If the government interferes and 
’ 1 " 1 
manes one | of business more 
‘i¢ j Iv | 
profitable than er, 1f can oniy be 
I J 
' ' 
temporarily so, because the eager de- 
sire to take idvantage of those privue- 
ces will soon nullify the effects, and 
a ee 9 ae Deis eee Eh he 
make that Dusiness iess prolitaole than 
others. ‘The interests of all classes 


now in the United States, require that 


the immense surplus of agricultural 
produce now here and yearly accumu- 
lating through the industry of four- 
fifths of the people, would find sale 
abroad. An extensive sale of produce 


promotes the welfare of all consumers 


of coods, and therefore the interests of 


the makers of those goods. ‘The num- 


r of people in the United States Is 
now not far from 19,000,000. ‘The 


nber employed in cotton manufac- 


The qua itity of cot- 








ton co last year was equal to 
106,979,220 yards of cloth, and there 
were 1mpo d 15.882.120 ward nak- 
I 
y a2 consumption ot 121,979,220 
yards, « vards per head for the 
= ; fthy 
population per annum. JNow, if through 
| 
ra i of pro ‘ee, ti consump- 
I I 
eine + . . } 9 
1 of cotton could 5 1 to vo 
I 5 i demand 
j 1S 0.000 re \ t ke place 
I 
r tol which Ww i muen het- 
te! etn manutlacturi nd ail othe 
int rn 1 a dimir ym of con- 
sumption t Lina t ha 
i 
ha , 
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“The Ke ke f 1845, Phe 
iong | ed-for ** } i e of 1 Rose, « At i Grill ire 
United States ] t J worthy their ] The 
rin t r Ss & i { might b n ery 
Wi sod { ( s \ c.. 
J f . 
ol tl Vi t | . ] { i } f 
Sc} ‘ ! ‘ f ‘ ¢ ) ' | 
i vol ’ nay 
t t i - ) 
"i 1 illust { { ‘ 
a 1 
the plates j I ‘ ‘ t 
be li 1, and is me > ( 
ti by ¢ f ) f f 
pub SI 1 t ( ( I 
( { 1 ) J l f 
W cwilly } t ] 
| ‘ 
t ( ‘ A 
( the f 
-| v, 
ie ex .% ( f re 
lar } : } ent f i \ ‘ 
rbout tw ive ’ $1 t- ol wren 
ter-pre | 
D. leton & , { I 
C H , 
lated G.H.S I S ( i 
irt is just rea 
am 3 , translated f ] Mr. Owen, of Cambri } 5% 
IY h of B ul t tt e | i f w. ¢ 
} wr IMPY art w A M . tled «'T \ ; 
FACTURES, AN MINES in Ls ple- tive por Ss. New ¢ of is olhe 
ment to his Dicti - Andrew poetical w rks are al t read 
Ure, M. D., with near tw indred en- some in illuminated covers. 
gravings. Mr. Lowell’s Poems, which have been so 
A New Dictionary of the English Lan- favorably reviewed by the British press 
guage, by Andrew Reid, of Edinburgh. have passed into a third edition. He 
Che same firm have just issued Mrs. Em- has also anew prose volume, ** Conver- 
bury’s exquisitely embellished work, sations upon the old English Poets and 


entitled ** Nature’s Gems, or American Dramatists,” nearly re v. 
Wild Flowers in their Native Haunts.” Dr. Guy’s © Medical Jurisprudence,” 


This is generally admitted to be the which has been so long delayed for the 
queen book of the season, and is one of publication of the third part in London, 
the most elegant specimens of bibliogra- is now rapidly passing through the press 
phy yet produced in this utr of Lan who willissue t American 
“* The Book of the Army,” and the “ Book ed 1 of this valuable work forthwitl 
of the Indian two trated vol] f ( iving mu¢ ! t iro! 
by Prof. Frost, have ed, a t 1of Dr. Charles A. | 
will doubtless meet with a ready wel- E. Dunigan has in press a new work 
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stantine Pise, entitled “Saint Ienatius 
and his first Companions.” We hear 
this will be an elegant volume. 
The cheap “ Douay Bible,” by the same 
publisher, is in course of publication. 
The 14th now out—24 will 
complete the It is beautifully 


number is 
work, 
embellished 





Mr. Griswold’s “Poets and Poetry of 
England,” which has just appeared, 


weleomed as a rich contribution 
This selection, from 
the writings of the British Poets of the 
age, diflers from all its predecessors in 
than important particular, 
int, is 


will be 


ol poetic gems. 


more 


one 
and, ifon no other 
ally valuable as comprising the 

ns of many of the minor poets 


of the present day not generally known 


are PSHEPCI< 
acct especi 
best 


specim 





this side tl Atlantic. Such is the 
critical acumen discovered in these se- 
ect s, that scarcely a page is to be 
found butis redolent with beauties, and 
the ve e itself may be regarded as a 
xy ol itera pearl 
Che Pictorial Definer,’ by Miss Ormer, 
i DY ab t one thousa 
in a few days, trom 
1 C, Rike 
A w \ i) I as | c, aut 
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of literary bijouteric: ** The Love Gif, 

for 18 15,” being an elegant selection . 

poetic gems, mostly from the early wri- 

ters, of a chivalric and amatory class, 

embellished with an emblazoned title- 
age. Also a series of miniature vol- 

consisting of poetic selections; 
and a novel and well-written volume of 
a moral and religious kind, entitled 
‘The Tongue of Time, or the Lan- 
guage of a Church Clock,” by Rev. W. 
Harrison; from the second London edi- 
tion, with frontispiece representing the 
dial of Westminster Abbey. 

In the November number of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, we observe ina pa- 
per entitled “ Desultory Notes on De- 

Readings,” very unjust 

and illiberal remarks upon the respec- 

tive claims of “ Dr. Copland’s Diction- 
ary of > in connec- 


' 
} 
umes, 


sultory some 


Practical Medicine, 


tion with the republication by Dr. 
Dunglison, of “The Cyclopedia of 
1 \f 


Practical Medicine.” Now 
is aware that Dr. 
eminent living instance of 
ficing assid i devotion to medical 

} 


Having 


everybody 
Copland is the most 
sell-sacri- 
ana a¢ 

world, 


vears of his 


uily 
science in the 


about twenty 


spent 


>on this 


‘ 




















herculean erlormance ; hereas the 
ter has earned his reputation mal 
is adroitness in collecting and - 
ling I r may | deemed 
t int tia of the whole 
! ical pi ion of Europe. It is 
{ the Jatter has duct, a faculty 
w! ger ly brings its ¢ ment, 
but a discriminat : i made 
veen an attril is 
i kind, and the u u 
of ft ( f Us ( ple lw 
n t ar LW ied 
j ( ind ’ wi 3 
im ¢ e ol 1DLi ‘ 
Lhe ile sai 6S \ 1 Ol 
A, I i DeCt f : ‘ 
Ol tiie { A ’ 
( | vy « ¢ ed thor ; 
ire ’ to w that his 
7 3 x i 
§ } a nat 1 
f I i i ¢ Lli- 
for 1 Mr. Simms’ 
ut | 1 lite 
\ A ne : t 
rr fay ' re } ! o 
i i ( l ol 1 
] i ia new 
| ved of **. irs’ bs i zine,” 
ised the plan olf mbers’ Jour- 
] lon J lagazine, and 
‘ s of their class 
é i finely embellished, of two 
j iiles have t appeared ; 
7 ; ” 
fh 5 y uit TS, 



































history, traditions, cus 
picture-wriling, Xc., 1s ni 


es, and we are happy to 
popularity is also rapid 





events of the 
Church—is the 
volume in the 
John S. Taylor & 
following :—** The Rock 
Charlotte Elizabeth; 


eariy 


titie of 





in one volume, printed 1 

their cabinet series of he 

same firm have just Issue 
= 


; 
f 


we know not a bet 
could be named. Wea 


that at last a publist 


ey; 
Pr 


ter, and to give them tot}! 


at so mode tea cost 





i 
rlicie, has recent 1 
al and Fe } 





American works 
viewing the English se 


th 
Lo 


of our own land, metir 


tf + e } 
pr an 


gure ¢ 


L) 
the unguest onal 


11se 


Poems of the same popu 


»W 


i 


Co. have 


library edition of Blairs 
five volumes of the En 
¢ iete in one < avo y 
€ ent and « sical aut! 
tures on the Be Lettre 
ru > 4 in tia ¢ | 

’ ' witf ( ke 
Jearnir W t} \ r 
‘ =} yducti ; 
gant diction, for their pure 
relivious sentine , or a 
Sunday readings for the fa 


to appreciate the riches of 


Ps 


press of Mr. 


has 


e 
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ew iter refers to the leadi 








The Primitive Church, or the rec 


rn tha 


yf 
. ‘ 
fy 

( 
ird ft 
f 
i 

j 
; ir 
Z I 





with brilliantly colored plat and the 
“Arabian Nights Entertainment 
abridged for youth, with numerous 
cuis. 

The New York Mercantile Library s 
ciation has nearly ready for publi 
a new and ce lete Catal e of its 
highly valuable collection of Book 

dition embracing ANY linpor- 

tant additions to the | ury sit the 
last catalogue was issued is much want- 
ed, and the new one, we understand, 
to be full, precise, and carefully ar 
ranged. 

A second part of Mr. Schooleraft’s 
**Oneota,” or Red race of A rica, thei 


interest increases as the work progress- 


t its 


‘ j 
i I 
uw 

nit 

On 

- 
ce 
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> 
ferary Bul 


y? 


e 


cely 


Phe re 


I c 

° ’ 
Ww 
and 

in 
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l 
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est trut 
* grace 





by 


Southe 


counter 


thor 


ne 


el 


very 
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flattering 
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none ol 
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us of Tieck, in 
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rebuke our ne 
ed those vast ar 
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cities of 1 
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in New York, form the great fountain- 

head of the current literature of the 

mf ties feigned regret t we 
notice the dceceas ot 1 well 
known aut r and medical practitioner, 
Dr. Sainuel Forry, of this city. His ca 
reer as a wriler in physical science was 
as brilliant as it has been brief, his age 
being thirty-three years. lew have earne 
such cistinguished reputation in so short 
a Ss} ; to whose arduous labors even 


he renowned Humboldt has avowed his 


ration, referring to the patient study 
le production on 
the “Climate of the United States, an] 
its Endemie Influences,” &c. We are 


ratified to find so generous and sponta 


and toil evinced in his able 


neous a demonstration oO! respect to ! 


memory, made by his professional breth- 


ren, in the propose { erection of a monu- 
ment ove his grave in Greenwood Ceme 
t { last meeting of the New York 
Historical Society, a tribute to his men 
“i nen 
.GLISH 
The { ving W of M. Thiers, } 
H y of the Consulate and En 
pire,” | the Sequel to his “ Me- 
I the Fre i Revolution,” 3 
‘ ight ter by the Londo 





W 1 to rivalr Lheir busines 
f ut $s, eac innot e its trans 
I ( ] lor the priority, 
I e is a third edition a 
ve \\ taker. 
Mr. Dicker w Christmas book is en 
1 | « e ( s!aGoblins of 
e De rangan Old Year out and 
i New Year in.” It will appear forth- 
with, and be rt iblished here ina 
zen lerent f 1 within twenty 
days of ils appearance in London 
sé 1 vol of M Hiamtton 
( s “Tiis of Etruria, 1S t 
been ued; a 1 new vel or two, 
viz., “Hampton ¢ rt, an Historieal 
R unit , J Cheval a lk 
nce of tl R on ol 174 . 
6s] Lawyers in Love,” by the Author 
I ‘Ca : Hi { on Hall 1 
al of ( j y I P noche irom 
the er ‘ 7 j pe ‘ till j 
- ; ] f \ i w ] Sle 
ya du » be | “Ty 
Dark Fal r Tale of the At c} 
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Lord Malmesbury,” edited by his grand- 
son, the present Earl, which the Spec- 
tator considers among the most inter- 
esting and valuable documents that 
have recently been published. 
Na} 


The first volume of the © Ne 


son Papers’ 


has also just appeared, in a handsome 


( vo volume. l'wo more will com- 
plete the Ww 
Another work of this class, “ The Li 


James Duke 


ork. 





ey, 

Progress, and Rebellion of 

of Monmouth,” &c., by George Roberts, 
is On the eve oi appearing. 

The first volume of Professor F. H. Wil- 
son’s Continuation of Mill’s “India: 
Bokhara, its Amir and its People,” a 
timely work, from the Russian of Khan- 
ikoff, 

Borrer’s * Journey from Naples to Jeru- 
salem, and De Bode’s * Travels in 
Juristan and Arabistan, being a Tour 
through South Western Persia in 1840- 


” 


11,” are about also speedily to be 1s- 
ned. 


ry Lorrequer) has another 

serial wherewith to begin the year. 
“A Guide for the Over-Land Traveller to 
India, via Egypt,” by Capt. J. Barber. 
| 











“ The Correspondence and Despatches of 
the Great Duke of Marlborough, from 
1702 to 1712,” edited by Sir George 
Murray, is to be speedily produced in 
six octavos, uniformly with the “ Wel- 
lington Despatches; also the “ Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of the late 
Sir Hudson Lowe, the Stat Keeper of 
Napoleon,’ edited by ] Son. 

* Memoirs of Father Matteo Ripa during 
Thirteen Years’ Re nee at Pekin; 
anda “ Narrativeof the Voyage of Dis- 
cove! Captain Ross, in the Southern 
an An . 4 ing the years 
1839 : which me dis los res 
are § ! to conflict with portions of 
Captain Wilkes’s forthcoming produc- 
tion, e also a ry the latest an- 
nouncemenis. 

he present J blishing season, indeed, 
teems with historic ind biog hiecal 
works, far bevond the av e of such 
productions. We observe, in addition, 

e followi ail 
‘he Correspondence of the Right Hon. 
Richard Hill, Envoy Extraordinary from 
e C t of St. James to the Duke of 
Savoy, in the Reign of Queen Anne,” 
edited by Rev. W. Bla 

I 1 Mahon’s pro! [<<] of the 
Great Condé,” is about to appear; and 
1 cur work f » I German of 
I I *nberg, Keeper of the Ar- 
( es of the cit of H } r on the 
( his y of ¢ it Brit entitled 
“ Eneland under Anglo-Saxon 
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Mrs. Jameson is engaged in a new work, 
** Legends of the Saints and Martyrs, as 
illustrated by Art, from the earliest 
Ages of Christianity to the present 
Time.” 

Rey. E. Sidney has just completed a “Life 
of the late Lord Hill, with Extracts 
from his MSS.’’ 

The following are also among the 
announcements :— 

“The Theogony of the Hindoes, with 
their System of Philosophy and Cosmo- 
gony,” by Count Bjornstjerna. 

* The History of Society in England dur- 

ing the Middle Ages,” by T. Wright. 

“Travels in India,’’ &c., from the Ger- 
man of L. Von Orlich. 

*¢The Homes and Haunts of the English 
Poets.” 

“The World of Wonders,” by Albany 
Poyntz. 

* The Fate and Fortunes of Mar 
Catchpole, a Convict.” 

* The Crescent and the Cross, or Ro- 
mance and Realities of Eastern Tra- 
vel,” by Werburton. 


late 





“ Adventures of an Otficer in the Bengal 
Service,” by Capt. Lawrence; &c. &c 
In addition to the fore ig we have seve- 
ral novelties in science and the y; 
which our limits f 
We will cite, hov i e titles 
from the never-failing founts of fiction, 
to wil: 
<¢ Agincourt,” an Hist al R i 
James; a subject at which his 
be au fait; “T Deerhursts ;’ 
ried at Las y the Author 
* Busybody “ Lady Cex . Farren- 
court,” by Henry Milton; “* The Ro- 
man Traitor,” by Herbert; and, we are 
happy to add, Ma urs t ical tale, 





y ’ 
iis a an aami- 
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** Narrative of the benefits of m 
culture on board a Convict Ship.” 

Col. Sleeman, of the Bengal Army, two 
finely illustrated volumes of “ Rambles 
and Recollections in India.” 

Knight’s weekly volumes are becoming 
exceedingly popular, as they deserve ; 
saving in the exception of “ Mr, 
Craig’s sketches of literature and learn- 
ing in England,’ whose 
rors, the Lilerary Gazelle 





numerous er- 
has been at 
in black and 


some pains 


i 
white. 


to chronicle 

Grant has also a new work, “ Impres- 

yf Ireland and the Irish,” which 
IS just ret 

Albert 


has been 


Lord.”’ 


ina style which 


‘Passion of our 


re-produced 


Durer’s 


is even superior to the original, 
much as the plates are a fuc-simile, 

pe | fr m Albert Dure rs own 
blocks, which are preserved in the 


British 


electroty 


Museum; while the printing 





and paper is pet ips all the better ft 
modern improvement; albeit connois- 
rs might not think so But, “j 
etlect, we hav here a_ picture-book 
pul hed Lon in the 19th « t 
a . } fe s ) Wa i 
in Ge il it J 1 
a k yn 
2 ore ( si ‘ < 
( ib { twe 1 of t 
manded for an original « 
Punch’s * Po t-! cf l 
to be very V and sar : 
copies were taken up 
publication, by the Le 
A new work by A. Thierry, is anne 
entitled “ Narratives of the M 
an Era, or scenes of the t lu 
A little tome, with | 1 illust 
I y read ( / The P { ( 
Flowers,” ut v the “s 
I tol t Ww P \ which it 
se 
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To the I the Det tic Review W in t I th of he 
| d that « ted ¢ h 
e FP theus I t ind 
D 4] \ It Ss j ] | ht 
' 1of Uh 1O t 1 ih which 
a fi a ( i ri ic p i ( i 
man iy ital t ; 
tv! ¢ 
( 1 wl ul aut ( 
‘ ‘ has | 
I ) » Wahl , ea ngement of M ) | irks is 
‘ 1 } } { 
id so ly led } 
xe he nd the credit of the e is given 
{ ral 1 § ‘ 
( | t toa democrat noe ait I inburgh 
re wer must know more t meets the 
7 eye of his quolee It may | t there is 
’ a ‘ at n 
no doubt about tne iestlon among 
Mr. Spa 10 het Franklin 1 . 
i , i ? scholars. 
I es toa it , : 
l in toa { t Vite ; Fe ; liere at ast three creditable au- 
t lett fror yy t 7 a | 
= er } ; : thor s, however, whose differences upon 
t. v ) sent a transiation of t 
ee ee M ~ mer the question countenance my doubts. My 
line to the Inet r_ 8 rks say ve] . . 
iin LO the I or, r. path ys ,Ul. ignorance, therefore, I trust. may not be 
Vill., Pe Vod as esteemed that crassa i rantia which is 
A ii e. which was f unworthy of enlightenment. 
f : ‘ ? 
al it Dr. I M. ‘I ind of Yours, &¢ : 
¥ i = 1 i I —_— 
We should have le expectation of 
I { I { 5 que t \ ' , ; Be 
being pie to soive 1 estilo! that 
rhe ! pt was p e 1 should e the rest n 1 the in- 
. n M 104 es f ' l¢ n tl 
wh spea ; ger y of our corresp 
| ent inetance The Luthe ty of the 
j mer eque t 
I ilm v ju kedir iroh Reviewer referre t need 
scare ly er harr s thre matte He 
14 f . ale . - . 
And S en precede or 10llow c@- evidently quotes from memory, and 
lo? s cannot be determined h } _ : 
. Uh ; ; : — y t misquotes in such a manner as to de- 
I isureé l 1 reftore arati . ’ ' 
I A i ere Ce aralively prive h mst If of much weight, by con- 
t ort t Sa mere lite 7 ‘ est l 3% ? 
verting * eripui Into ** a7 j lf, a Vae 
Rut the « yl wers x ' settle that P / . 7 
, riation which spoils the sense y the 
I i I nd W »seltic . 
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' . : ' 
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l 
. | fT < IRR vy e } t to himself neither the é tor the 
oie Wing ee serine Waka ¢ an sky nor the vo the tvral the 
a ‘ He «< tof s te} 1} n awav (7 re) 
| ) nor ( of the source of the fa 
I geritics, mM tation, the Reviewer evident- 
\ 
lv infers that he must be some “ de- 
| 
; t mo tic poet Irom t S¢ t; 
t D } . ] 
‘ ry us designat r pim ranaom 
( ; 
V ks I ( te en rra ent for 
1 ‘ I mneé () { t | co ct; ) dent 
} ransa ke 1 the I res of Clau- 
y dian, and the improbability of such a co- 
1 y +} ¢ +) t the 
is | { 
; inciden line of his with known 
i ( Lois s I} f if j 4 Nf 
Claudia care, but have fail se : 
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origin of Lord Brougham’s mistake was 
In the Gig 
», of which an 


probably this antomachia 
of Claudian there 1s a 


recollection probabl 


line 
obscure 
his mind, and the 


mind of the *’ erties, 





| ss feor ara t ¢ 
by whom he had “ often heard it disput 
ed. There is certainly none such as 
he pretends to quot The 1 est ap 
{ I 

proach to if 1s in the 1 win l 
which the Earth is ex 

brood to their wartare aga st the 


To the giant Typheus sh ssigns that 
Ji 


of seizing upon the tht it and 
sceptre of Jove 
“Ite, precor; miscete polum, rescindete 


turres 
Sidereas: rapiat fulmen scez 


Brougham’s line is ne. fron 
independently of the fact of its mani 
fest modern charac 
ing no reference to it 

In a list of medals struc 
Franklin, in Mr. Sparks’ 9th vol., p. 


509, there are tw a ‘ 
—both French, and both engraved by 
Dupré, one in 1784 and the other in 
1785. In the former, the obverse has 


a head and bust of Franklin, his locks 
flowing down over the s! 
the legend, * Beng 


Boston, xvu., Jan. MpccvI ind the 
reverse has the ficure of I Angel 
standing with one hand | ting to the 
lig itning in the ec ls the other 
to a ( 1 scept crow t | 





a light 7-conductl ind leg | 
a flers i Om ‘ > ‘ ‘ iil y 

angel, & th ‘ end alone 
being surround 1a wreath of oak 


by the dire: ft J ~ TY i 
ate \ 
imitation of t nay ( opDy 

} 1.’ 1 : . : 


averted, t y rej 1 on 
th reve in America J y 
on rd l-_¢ 
in OAK I } | 
ol e conditio f A 1 atthe Di 
clarat f Inde 

We do not k \ tu ¢ 
Ww 1M > I Ss St iu 
ship of the line to T t. Its « 


Franklin’s Celebrated Line, &c. 
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NiEW 
The Lady of the Lake, a P 
Illustrated edition. 


} 
y t 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1844. 


By Sir 


oem, 


Ve vy, itisa treat wortl ot special 
note and thanks, to see an edition issue 


erican press, in sucn 


factory rivairy of the most 


ish ty{ iph Over paper of unsur- 
passed fineness, whiteness and thickness, 
the fair large type winds its pleasant way 


as a narrow stream of print through a 
2 The illus- 
beautiful 
steel engravings for the most part of the 


highest degree of the art. It 


trations are numerous, being 


ness of 


fine 


isto be hoped that the success of the ex- 
peri t, in a liberal sale of the edition, 
will be such as to make it the pioneer to 
a SE el of American issues, on a 
§ ul ile of t raphical beaut 

( t ly ») more suitable book could b 
elected f the purposes of the approach- 

season ol holiday gilts. 


complete; wiha Memoir of the Author 
by WASHIN »N IRVING, and Remarks 
ipon his Writ s by Lord Jerrres 
With Illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea 
and Blanchard. 1845 
Chis is a handsome reprint of the com- 
plete collection of Campbeli’s poetical 
wri s, of Ww 1 the poet hi f super- 
intend { ‘allo 1iew months be- 
f ! ith, which took place in June 
ist Be ry the on co lete American 
ion Of his poe Ss, if cannot, of course, 
fail of an extensive sale; as this must be 
t f in Which the wide circle of his 
ers will desire to possess and pre- 


s ther supersedin indeed, former 
te editions, even th the lat- 

f iV, in truth, ce in all the poems 
' 1 have given Campbell his recog 
‘ E d I k is one ol the ugh class cs ol 
the language Tt is illustrated with a 
beautiful me nt D sartain, from 
Thomas PI l-known trait of 
1! t, palit Murray, t publish 
ireely | brated than the great 

na vhic le at o1 s for- 
tune ar { ! l er s 
woodcuts sca lt the volume, 
in the finest hat art has 
I 1 within afew years carried in Eng- 
land Che edition is accompanied with a 
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Memoir by Washington 


5 Irving, and an 
extract from Jeflrey’s article in the Edin- 
burgh Review 1 * Gertrude of 
W yoming.”’ ions give it a 
value superior to that of the 
tion from 

UO! course 


in 1809, « 


English edi- 
which they inting. 

criticism has no proper place 
' 


ina notice of Car 


bell’s works. They 


lave be Pn ¢ lassic i} to our pare nts as the V 


will re 


generation of our 


those, at 


true le 


nainso tomanya 
children. We speak of 
which constitute the 
genius and its true expression— 

from the 
age,” which it is 


silently account the 





a considerable space in 


lection of all his writings. 


Yon ndii . orthe Warriors of the Genese 


A tale of the Seventeenth Centur / By 
W .Hosmer. New York: Wi- 
le & am Rochester: D. M. 





Dewey, 2 Arcade Hall, 1844. 12mo. 


pp. < iDe 


This is a narrative and descriptive poem 
in the syllabic tempt- 
ing to the pen by its proverbial “ fatal fa- 
cility” of structure rhyme. Mr. 
Hosmer’s chief oice of 
was to enable him to depict, 
canvass of his 
uS monuments of 


oct measure so 
and 
purpose, in the c 
his subject, 
verse, the scenery, 
the old Indian 
native region the ** Pleasant 


Genesee. The period of 


and var} 


the tale isin the summer and autamn of 
1657, that of the memorable attempt of 


‘ Yonnon- 
as he was styled by the 





interest attaches,—the flowin 





monotony of the measure adopted, with 
the unrippling smoothness of the versifi- 
cation, not being very favorable to the 
preservation of the reader’s close atten- 
tI l i vantages ¢ re in- 
ade i to be cor € t 1 by a] ] the ‘ - 
densed fore ’ 1 bea f style 
which made this measure a time so 
opular int : PS t and Byron, 
to the 1 tune of so iny whom its 
very fa ty | tempted 1 the danger- 
ous and ‘ult emulation of those mo- 


inondio” contains numerovs 
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passages of much beauty and graphic 
power, attesting an intimate habit of com- 
munion on the part of the author with the 
Nature it is his labor of love to paint. 
We give the following “ Legend,” as a 
fair specimen of the poem: 


other b 


tices of som 


And a far-famed leader, Mic-ki-nac, 


That band of spoilers led. 


l'o the red b 3 Waist around, 
The hap 
s§ 
| 


spare 





[Dec., 1844. 


